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feeding their imagiiialiotis with jJeai lancies. 
How mucli more profitable and rational to 
. be employed id laying i»p knowledge in re- 
gard to the liistory of ihe Church, that has so 
^irect a bearing iipori the happiness of man 
lere, and his hopes and prospecis hereafter, 
than to spend so much time, as many do, in 
Ipiirsuing the mere vagaries of a wild iniagi- 
lation, that have no real exisience either in 
! present or the future world ; aud thoU 
Koften tend only to corrupt (he heart, and dUl 
" qualify the person, as well for living in ihici 
world, as for dying and going to a belter ! 

But the study of church history would bo 
found, not only interusting and amusing, but 
highly proHtable, in guarding and fortifying 
the mind against thoseerrors that are so often 
introduced under the pretence of being some 

> new discovery ; but which, on examination, 
"Will be found to be only some exploded no- 
tion of a former day, brought forward with 
some little modification, perhaps, and under 
a new name. Scarcely a new notion is 
Droaehed, or a new sect springs up, but ilie-y 
will be found to hiive their prototypes in some 
jpiiiion, or sect of antiquity. How much a 
correct knowledge of the past history of the 
Church would be calculated to guard the 
uiinda of people from being insuared aud If 
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away by such errors, it is easy to see. And 
hence we discover the irnporlatice of thii 
knowledge, lo every individual, and espe- 
cially t) every member of the Church. 

But lliere is another reason why the study 
of church history should be encouraged and 
protuoted in this Protestant country, as far 
as practicable : and that is, to guard against 
the influence and proselytism of the Roman 
Catholic Church, Great efforts are making 
by that body to gain an extensive influence, 
and esiahlish a permanent footing in the 
United States. What can be calculated more 
eSectually to guard our people against the 
insidious approaches and pretensions of that 
apostate communion, than to have a general 
knowledge of the past history of the Church, 
diffnsed through society ? It is there we learn 
what have been the spirit and practice of that 
Church, ever since she firsi assumed to be the 
only catholic and infallible church on earth ; 
and claimed the right, as the vicar of Christ, 
and the representative of God himself upon 
earth, to exercise spiritual dominion ovur 
every nation. There we laaru how the na- 
tions of Europe have suffered under her do- 
mineering influence, and how she has ever 
waged a war of extermination against al. 
that arif not of her coinmuiVvtm, ^K\\eftWi«i 
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and wherever slie has had the power lo do so 
And in this she is the same thut she ever 
was. She has not given up her claim to in 
fallibility, and therefore cannot change. The 
history of the Church developes to our view 
the whole rise, increase, and consuminatiou 
of tills mystery of iniquity. Let our people 
be well acquainted with the history of the 
Church, and we shall have but little lo fear 
from Roman CalhoUc influence. 

Filially : The Church Is the kingdom of 
(Ind in this world; and would any one be 
willingly ignorant of the history of this king- 
dom ? The histories of the kingdoms of this 
world are eagerly sought aud read, although 
we may have no connexion with them ; shall 
we not, then, seek an acquaintance with the 
kingdom of God in the world, with which 
we do hold a most important connexion? 
The history of the Church, as an intereatingi, 
.branch of general knowledge, ought not tO' 
he neglected ; but when it is considered 
fiiat Church or kingdom of God in the worldfj 
in which each individual is regarded 
subject, or a rebel ; and in which each one i«,^ 
tinally,to be saved or lost: surely its history. 
ought to be eagerly sought, and diligenttyj 
Etudicd. 

In these Sketches, I have followed the ar- 
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PHEPACE. XI 

rangement of Dr. Mosheim ; from whose Ec- 
clesiastical History, together with the notes 
of his translator, Dr. Murdock, most of the 
facts and materials are taken : so that this 
might he called an abridgment, or compend 
of that valuable work. When I have quoted 
the language of the author, I have geuerally 
emplc yed marks of quotation. 
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oductoiy temaike. — 1. ! 



llie wciclcl in ibe beginning 

,. .-a.— a. Life and Deoiii of Clirial.— 3. Ex- 

Iraordinsry siiccera of ihe Gospel — i. Form and order of ih« 
primiiive churchea. — fi. Errorisle in the primiiiw churches 
— C Peneautioo. 

The history of the ChrislLRn church may be coa- 
aidered as commencing with the birth or Jesus 
Christ, its divine Head. The four EvangeUsls 
narrute the interesting and soleinnly iniportant 
transactions and events, which temunatiid the 
□Id, and ushered in the new dispensation. The 
church of the new and spiritual dispcnsution, or 
the Christian church, was not fully organized 
under ihe New Testament form until the day of 
Pentecost, when the promised Spirit was " poured 
out upon them," to " lead them into all truth." 
Then the apostles were " endued with power from 
on high," and were completely qualified for theit 
work. Afler this we find them under the guidnnce 
of the Holy Ghost, who doubtless directed them 
in all thdr puhlic official acts, and in their writ- 
ings, or at least, superintended and overruled their 
conduct, 80 as to preserve them from error. And 
hence the Christian church is called \.\\ft "wm«s,- 
tralion of the Spirit," {2 Cot. \u. ft.■^ t\vft v«c 
2 -V* 
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■acraments of the C ristian church, baptism and 
the Lord's supper, were insl luled by Christ him- 
•elf J but tlie particular offii'era of the church, its 
forms or worship, and modes of goverument and 
discipline, were led to be settled by the apostles, 
as occasion reiguired, under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, 

The history of the church may be divided into 
internal and External ; the former relating lo the 
purity of its doctrines, the piety of its members, 
the nature of its ceremonies, its modes of worship, 
its discipline, and its institutions ; the laiter re- 
specting its extension, outward prosperity and ad- 
versity, and ihe externa! circumstances which had 
influence on its character. In regard to time, the 
history of the church may be divided into four 
grand periods; 1. From the birth of Christ to 
' Constantine the Great, the first Christian emperor, 
about the beginning oflhe fourth century. 2. From 
Constantine to Charlemagne, king of France, in 
the eighth century, by whom the Papal power was 
' greatly promoted. 3, From Charlemagne to Lu- 
ther, in the beoinning of the sixteenth century, by 
whom Ihe Reformation was commenced, 4. From 
Luther to the present time. These four grand 
periods mny also be subdivided into centuries, 

I. The coming of Christ, about the end of four 
' thousand years from the creation, is said to be 
"in the fulness of time ;" by which we may un- 
derstand, that in the providence of God, there 
vas a particular preparation and titnL-ss in thn 
: state of the world at tbtkt time for his coming. 
k At ihe birth of Christ, the Roman Empire was 
I extended over almost the whole of the then known 
fworld ; it was in its meridian glory, and stood 
lA-n tip n its " lags of iron." (Dan, ii. 33.1 "^'^^ 






3 had arrived at theii gieati^ 
height in ttio heathen world, and philosi phy had 
excrlod all its powers. But in a reii^i<ius point 
of v-=w, the whole world was in a moat depl( 
cond'tion. Among the Jews, indeed, the worship 
of the true God was maiutained, but in a. very 
corrupt state. They taught for doctrines the 
CO 01 maud men Cs of men, and were devoted to the 
mere forms and exteruaU of niligioii, while the 
spirit and morality of it were almost wholly ne- 
glected. They were divided into three principal 
sects among themselves ; the Pharisees, the Sad- 
ducees, aud the Essenrs. The Pharisees were the 
most numerous and popular sect, who prided them- 
selveaou their punclilious observance of iheexternal 
forms and ceremonies of religion. They added 
many things to the law of Mosea, upon the author- 
ity of their doctors, which additiona were called 
the ira'lUions of the elders. But their religioT 
was little more than a hypocritical pretence. The 
Sadduceea were a kind of sceptics of that day. 
They denied the existence of angels, and of a 
lulure state ; rejected traditions, and received the 
five books of Moses as of superior authority to the 
other Scriptures ; atid appear to have regarded 
religion as a mere matter of stale policy. Many 
of the wealihy, and of those who occupied high 
stotioos, belonged to this sect. The Essenes 
were a kind of monastic order, who retired from 
society, and spent their time in solitude and devo- 
tion. We read also of the Herodians; but these 
it is prolMible, were not so properly a leligioua 
sect, as a political party. They were the favour- 
" irod the Great, and of that government 
; exercised under the autAucil^ 
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16 ECCLEaiASTIOAL HISTOBr. 

Romaas. The stale of the Jewisb church caltfl| 
loudly for a reformatioi:. 

In the heathen world, the knowledge of the trae7| 

God was almost wholly lost. The most wretched 

polylheism and idolatry every where prevailed. 

The discovery was completely made, and the 

practicnl truth fully developed, that " the world by 

E wisdom knew not God." It aeema to be the polifty 

I of God's government, to permit man to try hia 

1 own strength tirst; aud to afford extraordinary 

when every other means has failed, Man's 

extremity is God's opportunity. Thus it is, he 

esalls his own almighty power, and "hides piide 

A general expectation existed, not only among 
the Jews, but throughout the East, founded upon 
the predictions of the Jewish prophets, that a very 
extraordinary personage should arise in Judea, 
about this time, who should establish a kingdom 
over the whole world. Hence the alarm of Herod, 
when it was said that Christ was " born king of 
the Jews;" and the consequent murder of the 
children or Bethlehem. Tacitus, Suetonius, and 
Josephus, speak very expressly of this expectation 
Bs being very general throughout the East; and 
as being founded on predictions contained in the 
sacred books. Virgil plainly alludes. lo this ex- 
pectation i and uses almost the very language of 
some of the prophets respecting the Messiah, in 
his fourth Eclogue, inscribed PoUio, The general 
acquaintance with the Greek language that then 
existed throughout the East, in consequence of 
the conquests of Alexander the Great; and the 
Lireviooa translation of the Hebrew Scriptures into 
Khat language by tie direction of Ptolemy Phila- 
^m/p/ius, werp n> li lubt desijjned, in the provi- 



denci! of God to prepare the way cf the I.b. d.and 
to facilitate the spread of Lhe gospel. Ihi.t stale 
of general peace whicb exisiei) throughout the 
Koman empire under the prosperous reigu of 
Augustus CcB.%ir, was peculiarly tilted lor the 
advent of the Prince of Peace. 

II. In the ftilneas of time, when God in hia pro- 
vidence had thus prepared the world for il, Christ 
made his appearance. His birth was indeed mi- 
raculous, and attended with extraordinary circum- 
stances; but his condition, according to ancient 
prophecies, was mean and contemptible. "He 
hdth no form nor comeliness: and when we shall 
see him, there is no beauty that we should desire 
him." Until he entered upon his public ministry, 
at about the age of thirty, he seems to have resided 
with his parents in poverty and obscurity, aod to 
have excited little or no public attention. He was 
preceded by John the Baptist, whose ministry 
seems to have formed a conneciing link between 
the Jewish and Christian dispensations. It par- 
ticipated with both, but belonged properly to 
neither. By him Christ was baptized in Jordan, 
and thus was consecrated to his priestly ol!ice ; 
and at the same time, he received the unction of 
the Holy Ghost, who descended upon him " in 
bodily form, like a dove." His commission and 
authority as a divine teacher, were announced by 
a miruculoua voice from heaven, saying, "This 
is my beloved Son, in whom I am well pleased." 
During his public ministry, whicii lasted about 
three years, he manifested the most entire devo- 
tion to the glory of God and the good of man 
He lived the most blameless and holy life, taught 
the most pure and heavenly doclvmca, ftwA t 
firmed hh divine character \(V »■ sawwawin c! 
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inoal e»iraordtnarv miracles. But the Jews, who 
expecied a lemporal deliverer in their Messiah, 
were offended ia him and by their influenire wilh 
Pilate ibe Roman givernor, procured his cruci. 
tixion. " He was numbered with tbe imQsgres- 
sors ; for the transgression of my people was he 
stricken." But on the third day, according to his 
own prediction, he rose again from the dead ; and 
alter meeting with his disciples, and conversing 
with lliem on various occasions, for the space of 
forty duys, he ascended up to heaven, and sat 
down at the right hand of the Majesty on high. 

III. Only a few days after his ascension, accor- 
iing to his promise, the Spirit was poured out 
on the disciples, on the day of Peolecost, and 
three thousand converts were added to the church. 
From this time the word of the Lord began to lake 
root and spread. At this feast of Pentecost there 
were great numbers of Jews and Jewish proselytes 
present, from almost all the surrounding countries; 
and many of them were probably converted od 
that occasion; and when Ihey returned home, 
carried the gospe! with them. These would be 
pioneers to the opostlea in their future travels 
throuirh those countries, and greatly as»iist them in 
establishing churches, Paul was raised up by the 
providence of God, and called in a most cxlmor' 
dinary manner, from being a most virulent perse- 
cutor, to be the great apostle of the gentiles. Bj 
hisobundant labours, assisted by various compan 
' ions, the gospel was spread in a short time, 
t 'throughout Asia Minor, Greece, and the islands 
I of the Archipelago; and churches estnnlished in 
■ bII their principal cities. '''" 

To what extent He gospel was preached byll 
themselves, excipl so ikr aa io4«ai.\«"' 
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ths Acts i»rthe Apostles and the Epistles, is involved 
in greal obscurity. Frc:n the most anciont tra- 
ditions, which have readied us, (more to be relied 
on than those of later date, and yet not greatly lo 
be trusied,) it appears more or lesi probable, that 
Peter extended his laboura bej oud Judea and 
Syrin, to Babylon, and to pnrta of Asia Minor; 
hat Matthew, Jude, and Thomas, penetrated still 
fariber eastward, to Persia, Parthm, and India j 
that Andrew and Philip spent some portion of 
their time, the latter in Phrygia, and the former 
along the shores of the BInok sea j that James, the 
Bon of AlpheuB, remained ut Jerusalem, til! his 
martyrdom, shortly before ihe destruction of that 
city; snd that Bartholomew went to Arabia, and 
John lo Rphesus, after the death of Mary, the 
mother of Jesus, where he lived to an advanced 
age. But although we are \ei\ to glean only a 
few uncertain and unsatisfactory statements re- 
Bpecting the apostles, beyond what the New Tes- 
tament records of them ; it is, nevertheless, certain, 
that in the first century, and even during the 
lives of the npostlea themselves, Christianity ob- 
tained a considerable prevalence throughout a 
greal part of the then known world. 

The spread of ihe Christian religion in the first 
century, is truly wonderful ; and can lie accounted 
for only on the supposition, that it was the Lard's 
doing, " The cause must have been divine that 
enabled men, destitute of all human aid, poor, 
friendless, neither eloquent nor learned, fishermen, 
publicans, and moreover Jews, that ia, persona 
odious to all other nations, in so short a time, to 
persuade so great a part of mankind to abandon 
tlw relijjiins of iheic fathers, aTv4 \n cwfe^'SKRii 
ae»- reli^ioa, which la opposed Vo ^-^A& ■O5>.'oita\. & 
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Citions of meD." In this hands of ihe&e ncak, 
heaven -com missioned, and heaven -directed 
inatrumenta, the gospel was the " power of God, 
and the wisdom of God unto salvation." They 
were no doubt much aided in exciting un iulerest, 
and mnking an impression upon the minds of inen, 
aad in stopping the mouths of gainsayers, by the 
miracuious powers with which they were endowed, 
Thair general want of human learning was no 
donbt moro than compensated by the exlraordi 
nary influences of the Holy Spirit which 
aflbrded to them, and the gifl of tongues by 
they were enabled to speak languages which thi , 
had never learned. Their bumble, devoted, blamed 
less lives too, would gain them credit and influ- 
ence. But nothing will acco\int for the extraor- 
dinary spread of the gtepel, opposing as it did, the 
pHGsioiiE, prejudices, and worldly interests of all 
men, but the supposition that it was accoinpamed 
by the mighty power of God, It was " mighty 
through God, to the pulling down of strong 
holds." 

IV. The organization of the church by the 
apostles, and during the first century, was most 
simple; and seems to have been modelled aller 
the form of the Jewish Synagogue, The olBcera 

1, Elders or Bishops, who laboured in word 
and doctrine. These were their public teai^hers 
—the pastors of churches, who led in their wor- 
shipping assemblies, and publicly instructed the 
people. Of these there were frequently severtil in 
the same church, especially the large churchca 
collected in the principal cilies. They seem to' 
have stood upon a perfect parity or cnjunlity 
alEce I except thai, for the sake of order, one ' 
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FIBST CENTURY. 21 

chosen president or moderator. This president 
was somciimes called the angel of the church, as 
a similnr officer id the Jewish Synagogue wna 
called angel at fnessenger. To this angel of each 
of the seven Asiatic churches, are the several 
epistles in ihu Revel atiou addressed. These 
bishops or pastors of churches were chosen by ibe 
people, on account of their wisdom, pieiy, and 
aptness to leach ; and were regularly set apart to 
Itieir office by ihe "laying on of the hands of 
the Presbytery." We may suppose thai they 
were generally supported by the people among 
whom they laboured ; according to the particular 
direction of Christ and his apostles on this 
bead.* 

2. Elders who ruled — who assisted in the gov- 
ernment and discipline of the church ; but who did 
not engage in the business of public instruction. 
There was a similnr class of officers in the Jewish 
Synagogues, called Rulers of the Synagogue, 
Tlipse lay elders might be properly regarded as 
the representatives of the people, and the guardians 
of their rights. Their busiuess was to inspect the 
conduct of the members, to keep order in Iheir 
public assemblies, and to assist the bishops in the 
proper administration of the ordinances and disci- 
pline of the church. t 

8. Deacons, who were the public servants of 
Ibe church, managed its secular roncemsi 
Hnd had particular oversight of the funds, and the 
charities of the church. 

The forms of wors.iip in the first century, were 

*0n ihc snljeel of this piragiaphi oaisull Dr. Miller on iht 
ChrisnoD Mmisiry. 

Ttt» oil ilii> autgeci. T . Miller's E>»iy on UieNaUTG,&w; 
vl Kaliiif e/t/eOi , 
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plain and simple. Their public assemblies were 
held on the first day iif the week, cainini>uly in 
private houses, or in some buildiug ap|iru|)riated 
tothat purpose. There is no account ul' churches 
built aaci consecrated to the worship ol' God, sooner 
thaa about the beginning of the third century. 
Theae meetings, in time of persecution, were often 
oiler night, or belore day in the morniag. Here 
prayers were ofiered, the Scriptures read, short 
addresses made to the people by thoir public teach- 
ers, the Lord's supper was celebrated, accompanied 
with the singing of hymns; and the whole wa) 
closed w.'.th free will olferings of money or provlj 
sions to (heir common stock, and i!ie feasCof ch^; 
rity. This feast of chanty seems to hir 
intended for the benefit of the poor. They v 
were wealthy, and could afford it, brought soi 
thing with them, on which they made a c( 
mon meal ; the poor, and strangers, who cc 
bring nothing, being allowed a full share, C 
verts seem at first, to have been admitted to 
communion of the church upon a simple pro 
ston of their faith. 

V. Even in this first century, several en 
mads (heir appearance, and heresies l>egaa 
spring up. A difference of opinion very ci 
arose between the Jewish and gentile conv£ 
obout ihe necessily of an observance of the ri 
of the Mosaic law. This subject called to^lbi 
the first council or synod, which was held by tl 
Dslles at Jerusalem, and decided upon ill 
B read in ihe 15rh chapter of AcW 

' When Jews were converted to Chriatianily, | 

lural that they should still roiain : 

/ards the opinions ihey had formerly 

'hteriaincii, and a partiality for thcic old c 
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i and inatitutioQs. These prejudices, which 
i naturat to Ihe human mind, would not fail 

e to Chrialinoity a jiei.uliar model among JeW' 

iah converts, suitable to their particular views and 
feelings. A spice of the old leaven still relainpd, 
would leaven (he new lump. This thing we find 
the apiisiles often labouring to correct ; and the 
whole epistle to the Hebrews seems mainly de- 
fflgned for this purpose. In like manner, when 
heathen converts were received into the churchi 
it was natural they should bring with them some 
taint of (heir old philosophy, and fornier super- 
stitions ; and some fondness for the rites and 
ceremot:''!s of their idolatrous worship. Long 
established opinions are seldom entirely eradica- 
ted, and old habits, with which we have been 
brought up, are not likely to be totally renounced. 
Sometimes Iha teachers of religion were too indul- 
gent lo those prejudices ; and in order that the 
gospel might be the less offensive, tolerated in 
their new converts, opinions and practices little 
consistent with it. An indulgent feeling of this 
sort was natural, and duly regulated, was very 
proper. Thus Paul was made " all things to all 
men, that by all means he might save arime." 
. Dm the principle was often carried too far. From 
'^Kie sources, therefore, we shall find, springing up 
'"wy of the errors and heresies that deformed 
a benuty, and marred the peace of the church, 
ftiring the first three or four centuries. Some of 
Ihem were Jewish, but most of them of heathen 
origin ; and all proceeded from the sar 
a fondness for old opinions and pracii 
disposition to yield as ftr as possible to these 
Jewish and heathen prejudices, and thus \n a ^(kA 
iegref, lo remoie the oflcnce of the ■ 
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deed we shall find, (hut whGD Chiisliuaity becnme 
the eatablished religion of the Roidhu Empire, and 
look the place of pagauism, it ussuincd, in a gi'eat 
degree, the forma and rilos of pagajiism, and piir- 
licipated in no amall measure oi' its spirit also. 
"' 'isiianity as it existed in the dark ages, might 
be termed, without much impropriety oC language, 
haj^ized pagan ism. 

"At the head of all the sects," says Dr. Moa- 
beim, " which disturbed the peace of the church, 
stand ihe Gnostics. Under this appeliatioD, are 
included all those in (he drst ages of the churoh, 
who modified the religion of Christ, by joining 
with it the Oriental philosophy, in regard to iha 
source of evil, and the origin of this material uni- 
verse." They were divided into a number of 
particular sects or parties, but. seem to have held 
the following errors in common. They taught 
that Jesus Christ is inferior to the Father ,' that 
he did not possess a real body, and consequently 
did not really suffer ; that evil dwells essentially 
in matter; and therefore they denied the future 
resurrection of the body, and enjoined Wivere bod- 
ily penances and mortifications, and held other 
] notions of like character, derived from that false 
■ philosophy which they professed, and upon which 
[■ they attempted to iugral^ Christianity. 
f The followers of Simon Magus are reckoned 
* by some, among the Gnostic sects, which, in this 
' century, corrupted the gospel. But, according to 
the best evidence we possess, Simon, after the 
I memorable rebuke given him by the apostle, 
I (AclB viii. 20 — 23,) became, not a corrupter, but 
I'B persevering enemy of Christianity. 
I The Nicolaitnns are generally supposed to 
fjKve beea a branch of the Gnostics, although this 



Tliey rnther appear >■ h:[ve Ken a 
loniiana, whu Itirned ihe grace of God 
The Docerau, a Gnosiic seel, 
Kiceived iheir name from iheir distinguishing 
tenet, thai Jesus had not a real, but only an ap- 
parent human boily, aud that consequently hia 
suHeriDgs on ihe croas were only in appearance. 
Cerinlhus, who was cotemporary with John, the 
apostJe, taught, on the oontrary, that Jesus hnd a 
real body, and indeed was merely a man, the gaa 
of Joseph and Mary ; but thai, at his baptism, the 
Christ, a being of superior nature, descended on 
him in the Ibrm ofa dove, remained in him during 
his public ministry, and leaving him, when he was 
appri'hendcd by the Jewa, ascended again to hea- 
ven i GO that not Christ, but Jesus died. It Is related 
by IrenaiUB, on the authority of Polycarp, who 
WHS acquainted with John, that this aged apostle 
once going into a bath at Ephesus, discovered 
Cerinthus there; upon which, leaping out of tha 
bath, he hastened away, saying, he was afraid 
lest the building should fall on him, and 
him along with the heretic. 

The Nazarcnes and Ebionites were Judaizing 
Christians, that sprung up in the first century, but 
were not organized into distinct sects, until the 
■ecood ceniary. The Nazarenes differed little 
from the orthodox, e.xcept that they adhered to 
t)ie rites of the Mosaic law. The Ebionites denied 
the Divinity of Christ, rejected the Jewish Scrip, 
lures, e.tccpt the five books of Moses, and all of 
Paul's epistles. 

The wriiera of the first century are the apostles 
and apostolic TatherB. At whnt lime, and by whom 
tlie books of the New Testament wk wA\w.Wii 
into one fo ume, is u iceflum ■, \i»X A '\a «a\\*« 
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before Ihc middle of the seconi' conlurj, the 
. of them were read in every Chrisiian church, 
BDd regarded as the divine rule of faith and prac- 
T he apostolic fathers are, Cleraenl, bishop 
of Rome, and author of the Epistles to the OorJn- 
Ignatiua, disciple and companion of the 
epostles, who suSbred martyrdom under Trajan, 
being exposed to wild beasts in the theatre at 
Polycarp, bishop of Smyrna, who suffered 
martyrdom at an eittremo age, in the middle of 
the second century. Several works ascribed to 
theso fathers, are known lo be spurious ; others 
are doubtful ; and those, which are generally re- 
ceived 83 genuine, are not iiree from interpola- 
Uone. 

VI. From the very beginning, the church has 
been called lo suffor pcrsecutioo. This was first 
from the Jews, and about the time that Stephen 
waa stoned to death, persecution seems to have 
raged very high ; so that the disciples were com- 
pelled lo make their escape, and lo flee into distant 
countries. After this, we are told (Acts xii. 1.) 
that " Herod the king stretched forth his hand to 
vex eerlaio of ihe church." James he killed with 
the sword, and Peter he imprisoned. And this he 
did to gain favour with the Jews. Bu! Ihe Jewish 
power WHS then limited, and soon after destroyed, 
bv Ihe uller destruction of their city and temple 
by Titus, and the final dispersion of their nation. 
Nefo waa the first Roman emperor that peraecii- 
sd the Chrislin:is; and his cruelty was extreme. 
le falssly accused them of setting fire lo Ihe city 
r Rorie, of which crime he was ffuilly himself 
ultiliides werj put lo Ihe most excruciating death 
\ variety of ways. The streets of the city, and 
t/eaaure gfrdem, were illuraintttedal night by 
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ihe buraing of those whom he cau^:: I to be Ebwcd 
jp olive ill garments covered over with [ Icli. 
This persecution commenced about A. D. 64, and 
raged unlil the death of Nero, about lour years. 
Paul and Peier are said to have suffered martyr 
dom at Rome during this persecution j the one by 
''ecapit.li ion, the other by crucifision, with his 
head downwards. This manner be chose, aa 
being Less honourable thaa that in which his Lord 
had been crucified. The fury of ibis persecutioa 
subsided after the death of Nero, until it was re- 
newed, near the end of the century by Domilian j 
1 character lillle inferior !□ Nero for baseness and 
cruelty. Under this persecution the apostle John 
was baaished to the isle of Patmoa, where he 
wrote the Revelation. It has been said upon (he 
authority of Tertullian, that be bad been previously 
ibrown into a caldron of boiling oil, and came out 
But tills is doubted. 
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CENTURY II. 



1 under the Romnn 



1- SpiMd of the Gospel.'-'2. Peret 

EmiKrors. — 3. Ri» ol' MonscJiism. — ]. urigin m ine aia- 
nucliim tMIWecn Bialio|j and Presbyter,— 5. Falhera— 6. Riiea 
lud Ceremuaiea — 1. Ilcceiics. 

[. Tiia obscure lights of the early history of the 
;;hiirch do not enable ua to decide with certainly, 
wbnt nations received Christianity during the 

ind century; but there are unexceptionable 
) inform us, that in the eavl^ yatl of 

Vaeatar^i ia nearly nU the Eaal, and ^.taoi^ 
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Ihe Germans, the Sjraniarda, the Cells, llie Bril 
aod olher nalioDs, Christ h'us worshipped ai 
AIkjuI the middle of this ceot-jry, Potbinua, 
EBUS, and othera went from Asia ioto Gaul, acid 
established churches in Lyons and Viennti. Po- 
tliinus was the first bishop ofLyans, and Irenieus 
succeeded him al\er his death, A. D. 177. About 
this time Lucius, a king or nobleman of England, 
seal to Rome, or to Gaul, as some think tnore 
probable. Tor a supply of religious instructors. 
The rapid propagation of Christianity is ascribed 
'>y the writers of the second century, almost ex* 
_ilusive!y to the efficient will of God, (he energy 
'-vf divine truth, and the miroclea wrought by 
Christiana. The Scriptures were tranalaied into 
various languages at an early period. The Italic, 
the Syriac, the Egypiiaii, and Elhiopic, are the 
most Doled versions of this age; bul at what time 
tttey were severalty made, is not ascertained. It 
IS to be established on undoubted authority, 
the power of working miracles continued to 
3 extent in the church during this century. 
II, The Roman Emperors of this century were 
rTrajan, Adrian, Antoninus Pius, Marcus Aurelius, 
[Terns, Commodus, and Sevorue. The first four 
if these were remarkable for their gentle and 
juiiable character; yet the Chfistions suffered 
iBOl a little under each of them. The cclebraled 
fetter of Pliny, governor of Bithynia, to Trajun, 
r instruction how he should proceed in re- 
lo the Christians, who had become very iiu- 
. has been oflen published. Trajan dirnola 
that they should not be souglil ol\er : liul when 
iMgularlv accused and c.invieled, if lhi\v rofus«--d 
to the religion of their fiilhers, they 
u/d oe put to death Th" Pagan p-'usts who 
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wiw Iheir lemp.es dest.'ted, and their d>j!atr:>u3 
worship falling into disrejiute, stirred up liie popu- 
lace at the seasons of the public shows and games. 
to demaod of the goveruora of provinces, the de- 
struction of the Christians j and these demands 
could not be disregarded without danger of insur- 
rection. To prevent this lawless procedure, 
Adrian passed an edict that they should not be 
put Ic jeath, unless accused io due form, and con- 
victed ^f some crime. In order to bring their 
case ui'der that law, they were ofieo accused of the 
most etiormous crimes ; — such as impiely or athe- 
ism, tiGcause they refused (o worship the gods of the 
liealhen, — incest, infanticide, and even the eating 
of the fiesh of murdered children. When Asia 
Minor was visited with earthquakes, in the reign of 
Antoninus Pius, the Christians were accused aa 
the cause of bringing (he wrath of (lie gods upon 
(he land ; and under this charge, were treat- 
ed tjy the populace with great violence and out- 
rage. Under Marcus Aurelius, a little aller the 
middle of this century, a severe persecution raged 
against the Christtnns, in which ?o!ycarp and 
Justin Martyr suilcred iJeaih. The charges 
brought against Christians callea forth a number 
of apologies — among which are those of Justin 
Mnrlyr, Athenagoras, Tatian, and Terlullian. By 
these, the base charges brought against the Chris- 
lians by their enemies were refuted. The letter 
of fliny above referred to, bears honorable tes ' 
mony to their peaceable inoffensive character. 

III. The doctrines of the church in the aecor.d ] 
watury. wore summed up in a few simple articles, ^ 
~ npresscd in what has since bi>en called xheApoX' 
f Ofwd, This creed was not c imptiaei Xi^ \\ia 
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fnon form, in general use in the fourth century, 
as as followH : " I believe in God Ihe Pather, 
mighty j aiid in Christ Jesus, his only begotten 
Sou, our Lord, who was born of the virgin Mary 
by the Holy Spirit, crucified under Pontius Pilate, 
buried, rose on the third day from the dead, as- 
cended to heaven, sits on the right hand of tho 
Father, whence he will come to judge the living 
and the dead ; — and in Ihe Holy Spirit ; the ho.ly 
church; the remission of siaa ; ihe resurreclioa 

I of Ihe body." The Scriptures were regarded as 
the standard of faith and practice, and were con- 
stantly read and appealed to ; and as far as prac- 
ticable, were put into the hands of the people. 
There were some in this century who undertook 
to write comments on the Scriptures; but their 
writings have not come down to our times. In 
this century, the monastic life began to be in some 
repute i and Ihey who secluded themselves from 
society, and spent their days in prayer, fasting, 
&c. were regarded as having attaitied a higher 
ianctity. These notions grew out of the 
philosophy of the day, which taught that they 
who would be porfect, must mortify their bodily 
appetites, retire from the world, and spend their 

I time in contemplation. In conformity with that 
same philosophy, which taught two codes of mor- 
slily, one for the higher, the other for the lower 
nlasa of society, they began to make a like dis- 
tinction among the precepts of Christ, enjoining 
stricter rules of life upon those who aspired to 
Se saints, than upon th; common people. They 
Ihat would attain to an emineni degree of holiness 
jW7d communion wiih (JoJ were directed to ema- 
»ile I lelr bodies by walching, Ui\\ an6 ^vwvi^et, 
■abel/iw from w ne, lesh, ma.lr\irnoiv5 a\\iiii«\4.- 




\y busiDoss ; to spend much (ime in 
engaged in prayer, coiilsmplation, and other reli- 
gious duties. Such were called ascetici, and re- 
garded aa saints of a superior order. Tliey dis. 
tinguished themselves by peculiarily of dress, bul 
did not during this ceniury, sedi'He thernselvea 
entirely from society, and form regular associa- 
tions, as ihey afterwards did. Pious frauds begar. 
to be practised at an early period. Both ibe Pla- 
tonic and Pythagorean philosophy laughi that tt 
was right and commendable to lie, and to deceivL'. 
in order to promote a good end. The Jews living 
in Egypt had adopted this sentiment before tho 
Christian era. From these sources it spread 
among Chrislians, and was the source of much 
evil in afler ages. Books were forged under false 
names, in order to give them more interest ana 
authority. Ficlions were published for the truth, 
and books were altered and interpolated with the 
like good motive. But a good end can never jus- 
tify sinful means. 

IV. In tho beginning of this and in the prece. 
ding century, the churches were a!l bound to- 
gether by a common faith and government. 
Hence, when a question arose about the necessity 
of Jewish observances, the question was not set- 
tled by the chnrch of Aniioch, where it arose, or 
by each congregation for itself; but the apostles 
and elders ctime together, as a synod, at Jerusa- 
lem, .0 consider and determine the mnrters, and 
Bent (own their decrees to all the churches lo 
be observed. The bishops were now, as then, 
parochial, presiding over single churches. When 
there were sevcrnl in- the sume c\\Uiic\v^ as asew* 
ro have hisen commonly ihe case \n ttuc \&t^ 
lown», ir tht sale of order ani cqwnc^ww 
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and in conformity with the plan oC the Jew 
synagogue, one was chosen to preside, 
ness it was, by common consent, tc 
general Hupervision and control over the whole 
church. He, of course, would be chosen lo this 
office who was superior iu age, gravity, talenis, 
&c. By degrees these senior presiding presby- 
tera, began to assume the exclusive title and pre- 
rogative of bishops, and to claim for themselves u 
superior grade of office and authority, especially in 
iho more prominent cities. Here we find the origin 
of that dislinclion IhaC regards bishops as a superi- 
or order of clergy, which was afterwards establish- 
ed, and Is slill maintained in several branches of 
the Christian church, but which has no foundation 
in the New Testament, where bishop and presby- 
ter are convertible terms, nor in the apostolic age, 
when there appears to have boon a perfect parity 
of the gospel ministry. 

In the latter part of the second century, "it be- 
came customary," says Dr. Mosheim, "for all 
[he Christian churches within the same province, 
to unite and form a sort of large society or com- 
monwealth J and in the manner of confederate -e- 
publics, lo hold iheir conventions at stated times, 
and there deliberate for the common advantage of 
Ihe whole con fede ration. These conventions of 
I 'delegates from (he several churches, assembled 
y for deliberation, were called by the Greeks, ^- 
i lat/s, and by the Latins, CourtciU ; and the laws 
[ -agreed upon in them, were called canons, ihal is 
jtmAw. These councils gradually subvorKfd the 
I perfect equality and parity of all bishops which 
in Iho early limes. For it was 
hat one of the con federate bishopi 
'e should oe entrusted w th sotne authont] 
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and power in IhosR conventions, ovei' ihe otners. 
And hence originated the prerogatives of Md.ro- 
polUans. so called because they uccupied iho 
chief city or metropolis, of that region ovpr 
which euch one presided. And, lastly, wheti Ibc 
custom of holding these councils had exEendcil 
over the Christian world, and the universal church 
had acquired the Form ofa. vast republic, compos- 
ed of many JesBcr ones, cerlain head men were 
to be placed over it in different parts of the world, 
as central pcrinta in their respective couniriea. 
Hence came the Patriarchs ; and ultimately, a. 
.Prince of Patriarchs, the Roman Pontiff." 

This distinction amongst the ministers of Ihe 
gospel was also promoted and confirmed by repre- 
senting them to be the successors of the Jewiuh 
priests, and that the church should assum>- ihe 
forin of the temple service and organization, in« 
stead of those of the synagogue, according lo 
which it had been first modelled. This began to 
be done soon afier the reign of Adrian, upon the 
second destruction of Jerusalem, when the Jews 
lost all hope of seeing their commonwealth restor- 
ed. This idea may have been very innocently 
Bug}|ested at first, as being very plausible ; but it 
was allerwards abused to the introduction and 
sanction of many very pernicious errors, Bi' 
t/wpa were now mnde to correspond with the 
chief priests ; prfsbj/fers with (he priests ; and 
ileaeoMS with Ihe Levites, among the .lews. Hence 
the term priests applied lo the ministers of the 
gospel, altars in churches, sacrifices offered, aa 
that of the mass in the Roman Catholic church, 
tithM, first fruits, elcricnl garments, &c, 

V. Among the fathers of this century ™k>ti tmv- 
drred ihemse/ves fam^uB by their w ti tings, ■««» \ 
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Juatin Mai'tyr, so called because he solFered .nar 

tyrdom. He was a coiiverlpd philoauphei-, barn- 

cd und pious. His writiugs are numeruus atid 

I erudite, bui his style harsh, and his opiiiiims soine- 

L limQS uusuuod. Irenacus, bishop of Lyons in 

f France, His writings that remain are five books 

against heretics. Athenagoras, an able and elo- 

queot writer. His Apoiogy for the ChriatianB, 

and his treatise on the resurrection, display both 

learning and genius. Theophilus, bishop of An- 

tiocb, has left three books in defence of Christi- 

. anity. Cjemena Alexandrinus, a man of great 

[ reading, but his love of philosophy led him into 

I great errors. Tertullian, a native of Carthage, 

I and bred a lawyer. He possessed great geDiuu, 

L but it was wild and unchastened. His piety was 

I iictive and fervent, but also gloomy ami austere. 

I It is difGcull to say which were greater, his ex- 

L cellencies or defects. 

VI. Bites and ceremonies began in this century 

J to be considerably increased. This was done in 

order to conciliate the minds of Jews and Pagans 

to Christianity. " The Christians were pronounced 

atheists," says Dr. Moaheim, "because they 

wer,e destitute of temples, altars, victims, priests 

ftnd all that pomp, in which the vulgar suppose 

. the essence of religion to consist. For uneniigbt- 

r sued persons are prone to estimate religion by 

I what meets their eyes. To silence this accusa< 

[ lion, the Christian doctors ihougbl they must in- 

[ troduce some external rites, which would strike 

;s of people ; so that thuy could maintain, 

[ thai they really had all those things of whivh 

"hristions wore charged with being destitu'* 

'. undtT different forms." The same authjr 

I that "many ceremonies look their risa 
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from the custom of llie Egyptians, and of almost 
all the eastern oatioos, of conveying instruclion 
')y images, actions, and sensible signs and pm- 
blems. The Christian dontors, therefore, thought 
it would he advantageous tn the cause of Chrisli- 
auity, to place (lie Irmhs, which are necessary to 
be known in order to salvation, as it were, beliire 
the eyes of the muiiimde, who with diiliculty con- 
template abstract truths.'' 

Meetings for public worship were held in pri- 
vate houses, caves, and places where the dead 
were buried, on the first day of the week, (caljed 
in conformity with heathen cuslom, Siififfaf/,) and 
sometimes on the seventh, which was the Jewish 
Sabbath. These meetings were frequently afler 
night, or before day in the morning. Their reli- 
giuua exercises consisted in prayers, reading the 
Scriptures, short discourses on Christian diiiy, 
singing hymns, the Lord's supper, and love feasts, 
Justin Martyr gives the following account of their 
maoner of worship ; " On the day which is call- 
ed Sunday, all, whether dwelling in the towns or 
in Ihe villages, hold meetings ; and the memoirs 
of Ihe apostles, and the writings of Ihe prophets 
are read, as much as the time will permit ; then, 
the reader closing, the President in a speech, ex- 
horls and excites to an imitation of those excel'eni 
examples ; then we all rise and pour forth united 
prayers; and when we close our prayer, na was 
before said, bread is brought forward, and wine 
and water ; and the President utters prayers and 
thanksgivings, according to his abilily, and the 
people respond by saying amen ; and a distribu- 
tion and participation of the things blessed, taker 
place to each one prcKcnt, and to those a\iaew,,\ 
is eeai by the deacons. And those who Me ^tq» 
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perous and williog, give what tliey cljouse, each 
accordinj^ lo his own pleasure; uud what is coi- 
lecled, is ileposited wilh the Preuideut, und he 
carefully relieves the oqihnns and widows, and 
those who from sickness or other causes are 
needy, and also those in prison, and the stningera 
Ihut are residing with us, ood in short, all that 
have need of ht;lp. We all commonly hold our 
asscDiblJus on Sunday, because it is the tirst day, 
on which God converted the darkness and mutter, 
Bud framed the world ; and Jesus Christ our Sa> 
viour, on the same day, arose from the dead." 
Justin makes no mention here of singing as a part 
of the public worship of Christians. But Pliny iti 
his epislle, assures us, "that they were acous* 
toined to assemble on a certain day before light, 
and sing a hymn by turns among themselves lo 
Christ as to God," and both the New Testament, 
and all antiquity, recognize singing, as part of 
Christian worship. 

That there were no public prescribed Lilurgus 
now in use, is manifest. We never find the ex- 
pression, " reading prayers," which afterwarda 
became current, used in this century, or for seve- 
ral subsequent centuries. On the contrary, offi- 
ciating ministers are .said to pour out prayers 
" according to their ability" — " with their utmost 
Blrenglh" — to pray " from the heart" — and " with- 
out a monitor." They are represented as prny. 
>ng wilh their hands lifted up, or sti-elched forth 
toward hettVL-n ; — with " the eyes of their bodiea 
<:lnKcd, and ibc eyes of their minds lifted tip to- 
ward heaven." These expressions preclude tho 
possibility of prayers having been read from a. 

rescribcd form. 

Anniversary iestrvals were obsevved in :hit 
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century, ir. memory of the Sav our's dcalh and . 
resurrectioti ; aad of the descent or tht Huly S|ji-1p I 
ril oil the day of Pentecost. The former v 
called J'asrha, the Passover, or, as we are 
cuslonted to term it, Easter. This ijama was 
rived from the Teulonio goddess Eoatre, whose 
festival was annually celebrated by our Saxon 
ancestors in April, for which the first Roman 
missionaries, toward the close of the sixth centu- 
ry, substituted, as was their method then, the 
paschal feast. A dispute arose at an early period 
between the Eastern and Western churches about 
the lime of celebrating Easter. The Asiatic 
churches kept it on the same day that the Jews 
kept their Passover, which was the fourteenth day 
Of full raooa, of the first Jewish month, which 
might fall on any day of the week. The Latin 
churches kept Easter always on that Sunday 
which was the first after the same fourteenth day, 
or first full moon of the new year. The .lews be- 
gan their ecclesiastical year with the new inoou 
of March. This difference in the time of holding 
Easter, was the cause of much contention between 
the East and West, until Jt was finiilly setiled by 
the Council of Nice, in favour of rhu Latin mode, 
(A. D. 325.) The other festival, in comniem, 
tion of the descenl of the Spirit, called the Pente- 
cotty received from our ancestors, many centuries 
after this, the name of Whitsunday or tvhile Sun- 
day, because .'t was one of the staled times for the 
adminislratiot. of baptism, when ihey who were 
baptized were clothed in white garments, in token 
of that spiritual purily they were believed to have 
obtained in baptism. 

In the celebration of the Lord's supper, tlw 
bread imd wiae were coijsotrraled with certaiia J 
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prayera uttered by the bishop of the congregation. 
I'he bread was broken into small pieces, and the 
wine mixed with water. Portions of the conse- 
crated elemenia were sent to the absent nnd the 
sick, in token of fraternal afiijctioo. " There is 
nuch evidence," says Dr. Mosbeim, " that this 
moijt holy rite was regarded as necessary to the 
attainment of salvation : and I therefore dare not 
accuse of error, those who believe that the sacred 
supper was, in this century, given to infants." 

Baptism was performed at Easier and Whitsua- 
tide, the prevalent mode* of which was the im- 
mersion of the whole body in water in the name 
of the Trinity. Adults were required to repeat 
(he Creed, to renounce all their sins, with the devil 
•ind his pomp. The biiptized were signed with 
the cross, anointed, and commended to God by 
prayer and imposition of hands. They hftd milk 
and honey given them to eat, and were clothed 
in white garments. No other sponsors than parents 
were now known, nor for several centuries after- 
wards, if the parents were living, and professed to 
be Christians. If they were either dead, or deem- 
ed unqualified to offer ibeir children in bHptiam, 
the children were presented for this ordinance by 
any who were willing to undertake their religious 
education. Baptism was called regeneration, and 
the sii^n begun to be regarded as the thing sig- 
nified. 

Vir. The heretics of this century wor^ chiefly 
of two classes — Jewish converts who adhered lu 
the rules and ceremonies of the Mosaic \nw ; and 
vjirious tribes of Gnostics, who corrupted Chriati- 

> n'al'Bihit ofliilanl Qitpiisrii. Part It. chnp. ti 



»iiitj by oinbining with it diflerent systertw of 
bealhen philoaophy. Of ihe first were the Nasa- 
ren>^, who adhered to the rites of Moses ; aod '.he 
Ebionites who not only adhered to the rites of 
Moses, but also to the traditions of the Elders, and 
ajso denied the Divinity of Christ, Of the Gnos- 
tics, were the followers ofMarcion, Basilidea, Va- 
!eDLinu9, Tatian, &c. One Montaniiii pretended 
to be the Comforter, promised by Christ. He at- 
tempted no change in doctrine, but professed to 
be commissioned to perfect the moral system 
taught by Christ and hia disciples. He prescrib- 
ed very rigid rules of life, forbade second marri- 
ages, refused to restore the lapsed, and discounie- 
nanced learning and philosophy. Among his fol- 
lowers were two very opulent ladies, Priscilla and 
Masimilla, who with others, uttered prophecies 
after the example of their master, whom they call- 
ed Ihe Paraclete, or Comforter, This sect, which 
spread considerably, was advocated by Tertullian, 
a maa of genius, but constitutionally austere and 
gloomy. 

At the end of the second century, within a little 
more than one hundred and fitly years aOer the 
first preaching of the gospel, it is obvious to re- 
mark the changes already introduced into the 
Christian church. Christianity began already to 
wear the garb of heathenism. The seeds of most 
uf those errors that afterwards so entirely overrun 
Ihe church, marred its beauty, and tarnished its 
^lory, were already beginning to take root. Hin 
uteriel parity, which had undoubtedly existed un- 
der the ministry of the apostles, was now begin- 
ning to yield to the encroachments of ambition, 
Knd that distinction of grades be^an to be ea\uV 
bAed that aded in ibe. /"apai Hiera'cky. 
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respecl and sanctity began lo be ascribed t. exter- 
nal austerities, which in aller ages overrja the 
church with tnonachism. Ceremonies began to 
which continued to increase, until, un- 



Ril authority! the whole of religion ^ 
I made' lb consist oT little else. But these things 
are easily accounted for, as they are congenial 
' with the natural corruption, prejudices, and pi 
I pensilieaof the human heart. 
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^^H ^ In this century, the church enjoyed more fa- 
^^r vour and toleration in gi^ueral from the Roman 
^vernmenl than before [ and several of the em- 
perors even showAI themselves friendly, so that 
I hey were supposed by some to have secretly em- 

I braced the Christian faith, Many Christiana 
were to be found holding high of&ces both rn tho 
court and in the army ; and under most of the 
emperors, no impediment lay in their way to the 
attainment of the highest public stations and hon 
ours. Vet they were liable to suffer great trou. 
bles from popular tumults, alien excited agaitist 
them by pagan priests ; and also from magistrates 
and goviTnors of provinces who were unfriendly 
lo them, and whose avarice often led them to op 
p/vss the Chr'atians in order toexlotl mooe^ froir 
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dtem. In ihU way, many suffered mirlyrdinn, 

imprisunment, &o., uodur ihe most friendly of (he 
emperors. But several of tlic emperors ol' this 
century published severe edicts tif^ainst ihe Chris- 
tlaus. The most terrible was thai of Uecius, (A. 
D. 249) by which " the governors were comiiiatid- 
ed, on pain of forfeiting their own lives, either to 
extermiaale all Christians utterly, or bring them 
back by puins and tortures to the religion af their 
Talhera." This persecution was more dreadful 
than any that preceded It, because it extended over 
the whole Roman empire, and because of the se- 
vere tortures and cruelty used to compel Chris- 
tians to apostatize, and oiler incense to the heathen 
idols. Multitudes were cut ofT in every part of 
ihe empire by various species of punishment ; and 
many, dismayed rather by a dread of long con- 
lioucd tortures, than of death itself, professed to 
renounce Christ, and procured safety for them- 
selves, either by offering incense before the idols, 
or by the payment of money. Much dispule after- 
ward arose in the church, respecting the terms 
upon which these lapsed persons should be restor- 
ed to Christian fellowship. Some were for en- 
forcing the severe penance prescribed by the laws 
of the church, while others were for a milder 
treatment. This controversy issued in the schism 
of the NovBlians, Gallus, the successor of Deci- 
us, renewed the persecution in A, D, 251 ; and 
Valeriati afterwards in A. D. 857. Under this 
last emperor, aufFered Cyprian, bishop of Car 
'.hof^e, Sixtus, bishop of Rome, and Laurenlius, a 
deacon of Rome, who was roasted belbre a slow 
fire. 

ti. The boundaries of the church were exVeaA- 
ed Ji this ceatucy, but in what countiies, lo N)\m\ 
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extent, aad by what means is not so certain. The 
(loths, a Imrbai'Qua people, dwelling on the west 
of the Biacic Son, were eouverled to Christianity 
by means of certain Chriaiian ministers whom 
they had carried captive from Asia. Seven pious 
miBsionaries, whose names are recorded, migratod 
into Fi'a.uce, about the middle of the century, and 
founded churches in Paris, Tours, Aries, and 
eral other chief towns. In Germany, a nut 
if churches were established, and Scotland, it 

Srobable, received the gosj)el in this century,' 
tirades, although less common, were still per- 
Ibrmed, Mosheim lells us, by many Christians, 
The translation of the Scriptures into various laa- 
^ages, and the labours of Origen in dissemina- 
ting copies of them, were doubtless a means of 
aiding the progress of Christianity. The influ- 
ence of the gospel in reforming the morals, and 
improving the character and condition of med'a 
had much effect in the same way. The cburi'' 
never wielded a sharper weapon against its ei 
niies than the holy lives of its members. 

Ill, Learning in this century, greatly declined. 
Xiongiuus, the rhetorician, however, who is still 
i«Bd in our schools, and Dion Cassius, a fine his- 
torian, lived in this century. The school of Am- 
monius became very celebrated, who attempted to 
amal^mate Christianity with the old heathen 
systems of religion and phllosopiiy, Christ was 
consorted with Pylhagoras, Apollonius, and (he 
like ; and their miracles and mighty works were 
compared wirii his. The design of this school 
was, to combine all systems of religion and phi- 
losophy into one ; but they disagreed among iheciKi 
•elves. Porphyry distinguished himself in tT '"" 
who'll na a very subtle opposei of Chtiallaai 
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Many doctors of l.he church, and particula; y Ori- 
gen, were deeply tincEured with this kino of phi- 
losophy, and hence arose many of the en jrs asd 
corruptions of the church. 

IV. The power and authority of bishops as a 
superior order of the clergy, were much advanced 
in this cestury ; but Ihey did not as yet hold an 
independent rank. Cyprian himself, the boldest 
defender of episcopal power and authority, " did 
not presume to determine any question of momeot 
by bis own authority, or without the advice and 
consent of his presbyters, and was accustomed to 
take the sense of the whole church on subjects of 
peculiar interest." Yet episcopal pre-eminence 
was claimed : and in order to support such claim. 
Mew doctrines were taught, namely — that bishops 
are the successors of the apostles, and as such are 
amenaMe to none Imt God only — that the whole 
church is founded upon the bishop, and that no 
one is a true member, who is not submissive to bis 
bishop — that bishops represent Christ himself, 
and govern and judge in his name. Hence, in fol- 
lowing ages, all bishops styled themselves uicart 
^ CkiUt. 

" This change in the form of ecclesiastical gov- 
eroment was followed by a corrupt state of the 
clergy. For although examples of primitive piety 
nnd virtue were not wanting, yet many were ad- 
dicted to dissipation, arrogance, voluptuousness, 
coateniioQ, and other vices. Many bishops now 
afiected the state of princes, and especially those 
who had charge of the more populous and wealthy 
congregations ; for they sat on thrones, surround- 
ed by their m'liisters, and other ensigns of their 
ghostly power and perhaps also daxzlcd V\\e e'jes 
■ad ti(e mindf* jf die /lopiiluce with tlieir sfVeaSA. 
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attire. Tlie presbyters imilated the esampie ot 
their superiors, and neglecting the duties of tbeii 
oiBc«, lived in indolence and pleasure. — This em- 
boldened the deacons to makp encroachments upon 
the office and prerogatives of the presbyH 
They were no longer willing to perform t 

offices, to which they had once cheerfull 
id. This, together with the increase 
eeremODies, made way for the introduction of 
~ Sub-deacons, door-keepers, readers, 

eisU, &a. were now added. These last nai 
owed their origin to the doctrine of the 
tonic school above mentioned, adopted by Chi 
tisns, " that evil spirits have a strong desire al 
the human body, and that vicious men arc not bo 
much impelled to sin by their natural depravity, 
snd the influence of bad examples, as by the sug- 
gestions of some evil spirit, lodging within them.' 
"Marriage was allowed to all the clergy, from 
the highest rank to the lowest. Yet those were 
counted more holy and excellent, who lived in celi- 
bacy. For it was the general persuasion, that 
those who lived in wedlock, were much more ex- 
to the assnults of evil spirits than others : 
and it was of immense importance that no impure 
or malignant spirit should assail the mind or ths 
body of one who was to instruct and goverii 
Others. Such persons therefore wished, if pos> 
nble, to have nothing to do with conjugiil life," 
And much corruption soon resulted from the ed( 
tioii of such opinions, especially in ibc chur ' 

V. "Of the WTit£:rs of this century, the _ 
distinguished for the celebnly of his name and for 
[he extent of his wriiings, was Origtn, a presby- 
fer, and catechist o( Ale\&aAvA,v.maXi\.tv\'j ^rtial. 
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Bod a luminary to the Christian world. Had his 
discernment, an ] the souDdness of his iudgmcnt 
benn equal to his genius, his piety, his industry, 
his eridition, and his other accomplishments, he 
would deserve almost unbounded commendation. 
He published the first Polyglot Bible, called his 
Jkiapla. He stood at the head of the interpre- 
ters of Scripture of that day; but unfortunHtely 
he philosophized too much, and preferred the alle- 
gorical and mystical senscof Scripture, to the lite- 
ral, " He taught that the words, in many parts 
of ihe Bible, convey no meaning at all, and in 
some places, where he acknowledged Ihero was 
some meaning in the words, he maintained that 
under Ihe things there espressod, there was con- 
tained a hidden and concealed sense, which was 
much to be preferred to the literal meaning of Ihe 
words." This concealed sense he divided into the 
moral and ihe inyxlical ; and these he preferred 
and sought after, to [he utler neglect and con- 
tempt, frequently, of ihe literal meaning of Ihe 
words. 

Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, was the most 
Jislinguished writer among the Lalins. " The 
epistles and tracts of this distinguished and elo- 
quent man, breathe such a spirit of ardent piety, 
tliat almoat no one can read them without frellng 
his soul stirred within him. Yet Cyprian would 
doubtless have been a betler writer, if he had been 
less studious of rhetorical ornamenti ; and a better 
bishop, if he had been more capable of conlmlliug 
his temper, and of discriminating between truth 
and error." He was indefjiti gable and ellicient in 
his episcopal ofKce, preached and wrote incessant* 
ly, tind accomplished more in ten years, than mo*l 
t^ea in a hog 'tie. He possessed great ii«te^\&i- 
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ty of character, was a severe rlisciplinarur una 
entertained bigh ideas of episcopal power and prn- 
rogative. He has therefore always benn a fe- 
vourite with ihoae who have held to Ihe superi- 
ority of bishops. Other writers of this century 
! were, Julias Africanvs, Hippoiijhis, Oregon/, 
I Xiionyeiua l/ie Great, Met/codian, Mitmciiu fi' 

VI. The ttieo/ogt/ of this century was aduller*- 
ted with the doctrines of the New PliUonie Pku 
losophy. Origen, who was a great admirer of this 
philosophy, employed it in e.'cplainit)g the doctrines 
or the gospel ; and this led him to the allegorical 
method of interpreting Ihe Scripturea, in which 
he had many admirers and followers. The mys> 
lie th^Aigy also bad its rise toward tho latter end 
of this century, but its authors are unknown. It 
arose from the snme source of error, the Platonic 
Philosophy, They who embraced it, liiughl that 
" reason in us is an emanation from God himsulf, 
Bnd comprehends the elements or first principles 
of truths, human and divine, Yel they denied 
that men, by their own efforts and care, can excite 
this divine spark within them ; and therefore tbey 
disapproved of the endeavours of men to gain 
clear perceptions of latent truths hy mcanii ofde* 
finitions, discrimination, and reflection. On th6 
contrary tbey maintained that silence, inacIioD, 
solitude, repose, the avoidance of nil aciivc scenes, 
and the mortification and subjugation of 'hi' body, 
tended to excite this internal reason to put forth 
its hidden energies, and th ts to instruct men in 
divine things." Such views as ibi'so Induced 
ninny to retire into the desorts, and I'maciatethetf 
bodies by dating and hardships, 1 but sothoy 
Uie d viae word within Ihcm, 
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Among Iw coH(rot'ersjes that divided Christiana ' 
in this cenlurylhe most considernblo were, con - 
nerning ihc miUennittm, ihe htptism oj heretics, 
and cdnci'rning Origen. By some it wna 
tained ihnl Uhrisi would come nnd dwell c 
eonh !i thoiisnnd ywirs, during which- period the 
sninis should enjoy all the delights of a terrestrial 
paradise; undcrsinnding Kev. xx. 1 — A and simi- 
lar pas.sikgc3, in n literal sense. Origen succtss- 
fillly opposed this doctrine. The controversy 
about Imptism respected the validity of it when 
performed by heretic*. Some held that baptism 
in such a ciise was invalid, and should be repealed ; 
others denied that it should ever be re|ieated. 
Cyprian, bishop of Carthage, and Stephen, bishop 
of Rome, seem to have been at the head of this 
controversy. The contests concerning Origen 
were mnved by Demetrius, bishop of Alexandria, 
who was probably influenced by envy and hatred 
more than any thing else. He accused Origen 
in his absence, before an assembled council, and 
divested him of his ministerial character. 

Vil. In this century, ceremonies were greatly 
increased. Public preaching began to assume a 
more regular farm, in houses appropriated to the 
worship of GoA, Longer prayers were made, and 
more ceremony used, in the administration of the 
Lord's supper. It was believed by all lo be ahso- 
lulely necessary to salvation ; and therefore they 
universally desired infants lo be partakers of it. 
Baptism was publicly adminislerod, twice a year, 
ro candidates who hod gone Ihrough a long pre- 
pnration and trial, none being present as specta- 
tors, but such as had been themselves baptized. 
This rite was supposed to secure the rc.raisaiuti q" 
■ias;s»J the imposilioi of the bishop's Wfti*,Ma J 
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confer the gids of the Holy Spirit necessary | 
living a holy life. None were admilted to b\ 
tism, before Ihey were exorcUtd, and declaj^d { 
be free from the servitude of the devil. The per- 
8ons bnptized returned home, decoraind \ 
crowu fltid a white robe ; the tirst beiog indi 
of iheir victory over the world and iheir lus 
, the latter of their acquired iuQoceuce. C 

sanctity and necessity were duw allribuied J 

\ jhnling thai) was done before, because il was d 

gcDeiiil belier that demons laid fewer snares for tbO' ■ 

ttbstGmioua, aad those that fared hard, than for (he 

full fed, and such as lived generously. There 

were no Liturgies yel prescribed by the church. 

Public prayers were conducted according to the 

discretion of each pastor. Some composed pray* 

ers for their own use; and some of ihe more 

eminent, for Ihe use of their less accomplished 

neighbours. The fact is, that, as piety declined, 

and as pastors became less and less able to pray 

extemporaneously to acceptance, they uvailed 

themselves of such hel[>s as they could obtain. 

But forms were not generally, and far less end " 

' sively, used now, or for several hundred ye; 

afterwards. There was supposed to b« gn 

efiicQcy in (he sign <^ the cross, against all sorM''fl 

of evils, but especially against evil spirits : they 

were careful therefore to cross themselves when 

about to undertake any important business. The 

I burning of incense was introduced into maay 

I churches. The Christians originally obhorred the 

I use of incense in public worship, as being a part 

f «f the worship of idols. Its use was first per^it- 

" tod at funemis, against offensive smells. After. 

a-ards it was used at the induction of magistmtei 
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and bishops, and also in public worship Ijtempef 
the badair of crowded assemblies in hot conn trif?, 
ood at last degenerated into a superstitioiis rite. 

Vld. Among liie heretici thul sprung up in this 
century, were the Maniclieans, the GJllowers of 
Manes, a Persian by birth, and one of their M(igi 
before his conversion to Christianity. He pro- 
feased to be the paraclete, or Comforter, that 
Christ promised to send, and had therefore author- 
ity to develope more fully the system which he 
had left incomplete. The doctrine of Manes was 
a molley mixluro of the tenets of Christianity 
with the ancient philosophy of the Persians, 
combined these two systems, and applied and 
commodated to Jesus Christ, the characters 
actions which the Persians attributed to the god 
Mithras. lie rejected the whole of the Old Tes 
lament, and many parts of (he New, and published 
a gospel of his own. His rules of life were very 
severe, [le directed his disciples that would be 
perfect, to abstain from Bcsli, eggs, milk, lish, 
wine, all intoxicating drink, wedlock, and aU 
amorous gratifications ; and to live in a state of 
the severest penury, nourishing their emaciated 
bodies with breed, herbs, pulse, and melons, to 
abstain from active life, and be divested both of 
love and haired. 

The Sabeliians, the followers of Sabellius an 
African bishop. He denied a Trinity of persona 
in the Godhead, and held that Father, Son, i ' 
Hilly Ghost were three tUies or functions of the 
same person. 

The Pciitlians, disciples of Paul of Samosata. 
•' He tuught that the Son and Holy Spirit exist in 
God, just as reason and the operulive ^oweT, d<i 
in man ; ihat Christ wrs born a mere matv ■, \»A J 



work miracles ; thai 

tihe divine word {*»y^) with the man Christ, wa 
'Blight aay, Christ was God, though not in the 
proper sense of the word." He may be consid- 
ered as the father of the modern Sodnians; 
iria errors were severely condemned by the C 
'oil of Nice. 
The NovatiuTis, called also Catluiri, ihst | 
pwre. They refused to restore persons I 
communion of the church who had fallen into any 
great sin after baptism; because they held that 
baptism was the only means in (he hands of the 
church of remitting sins, which being once per- 
formed, could not be repeated. Properly speak- 
ing, the Novatiaas were, in the modern accepta- 
tion of the term, suhisrae'cp rather than heretics. 
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f I. At the beginning of this century, the church 
I enjoyed peace ; bul it was soon broken by a ten 
I vears* persecution under Diocletian and his son-in- 
I law, Galerius Maximianus, e.^citcd and carried 
I chiefly by the latter. This persecution was 
Vniosi -= 'vurf aw' cru'i' Houses fdlcd with Chiist- 
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IBDB were set on fire, and numbers, tied hand and 
fool, or with weights affixed to them, were cast 
into Ihe sea. In Phrygia, a whole city with nli its 
inhabitants, was buret to ashes, because not an 
individuul in it would ofTer sauifice to the heathen 
idols. Il is related that 17,000 were slain in ooe 
month's lime, and that during the continuance of 
this persecution, ia the province of Egypt alone, 
no less Chan 144,000 Christiana died by Iho vio- 
lence of iheii persecutors ; besides 700,000 that 
died through the fatigues of banishment, or the 
public works to which they were condemned. 
This persecution was brought to an end by the 
death of Ualerius Ma.vimianus ; or rather by an 
edict which he published while latiouring under a 
terrific and lingering disease, of which he soon 
alter died. 

II, Some years previous to the death of Gale- 
rius, Constanline, afterwards called the Great, had 
succeeded, on the death of his father, to the empire 
of the West. His sagacity enabled him to dis- 
cover that it was the best policy to protect the 
Cfaristinns ; in this, his colleague Maxentius im- 
itated him, and while persecutions raged in the 
eastern provinces of the empire, the church, 
throughout the provinces of Africa, Italy, Spain, 
Gaul, and Britain, enjoyed a season of re] 
CcMistantine, urged sometimes by necessity, 
oltener by ambition, commenced in A. D. 313, 
and carried on, \vith some intervals, a series of 
wars with the other emperors, which, in A. D. 
SS4, terminaled in his remaining tlie sole occu- 
pant of the imperial throne. Inclined from the 
first to give equal protection to the Christians with 
his other subjects, he afterwards favourcA V\ie'(ft, 
and SnJs/ieiJ by estabiishing ihi'it religion^ 
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of the Roinai. Enifiire. In tliis manner, he was 
the instrument of Providence in delivering ihe 
churcli from the grievous persecutions, which, 
Iiithcrta the superatiiioD, prejudices, and malice of 
heathen priests and ningistrates had excited ; and 
in BO completely overturning the pBgau syatein, 
that it could never allerwarda recover from the 
shock, or succeed in re-assuming its former posi- 
tion and in/luence. How far Constantine himself 
experienced the power of that religion which be 
favoured, cannot now be known salisfactorily. 
He rather appears to have regarded Christianity 
with the eye of a statesman, than of a disciple; 
atid the story of his conversion, from having seen 
ft vision of a cross, on the eve of his victory over 
Maxeotius, admits of serious doubt.* The three 
BODS of Constantine the Great, namely, Cbnufan- 
tine II., Cons'antius, and Consf-ans, succeeded 
him in the empire ; and they continued, as ho had 
done, to promote the Christian religion. They 
even used coercive measures, which of course 
otily made nominal Christians. A law was en- 
acted in the year 343, llial all the heathen tcmploa 
should be shut up, and that no person should be 
allowed to go near them. All sacrifices, and all 
consultations of the oracles and soothsayers, were 
prohibited, on pain of death, and conRscatioD of 
properly. Constantine the Great had allowed to 
the clergy, the former privileges of the pagan 
priests i and permitted legacies to be loft lo iha 
churches, which were every where erpclcd and 
■enlarged. He was gratified with seeing the 
oishops assume great state ; for he thought tlta 
iiiiirf< respect the bishops commanded, the 
ueliiud "lie f*"-gai".s -voold bo to embrace Chi 
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taoity : and thus he introduced the bve of pc tip 
and display among the clergy. 

III. But things assumed a very tSfTeront face 
after Julian, commonly called the Apostate, ob- 
tained possession of the whole Roman empire, A. 
D. 361. He was educated in the Chi'istian reli- 
gion, but apoatatized to paganism ; and the priuci- 
pal object which he had in view during his iihort 
reign seems to have been, to destroy Chrisiianity, 
und to reinstate heathen idolatry in all its former 
glory. And this he attempted to do, not so much 
by direct measures, (for he alTecied the character 
of gre-at moderation and liberality,) as by man- 
ageratint and artifice. He endeavoured to reform 
the pagan idolatry, by introducing improvements 
in it derived from the Christian worship. He pro- 
moted the divisions among Christians, and took 
aides with heretics. He deprived the clergy of 
many privileges which they had enjoyed, and com- 
pelled ihem to perform military duty. He abut up 
the Christian schools, in which philosophy and the 
liberal arts were taught. He wrote books against 
the Christians, in which he employed the power 
of ridicule. He showed much partiality to the 
Jews, and allowed them to rebuild the temple at 
Jerusalem in order to confute and falsify the pre- 
dictions of Scripture. This the Jews attempted, 
but were obliged to desist, before even the founda- 
tions were laid. For balls of fire issued from the 
ground, accompanied with a great explosion and a 
tremendous earthquake, which dispersed both the 
Diaterials that were collected, and the workmen. 
The truth of this fact «eeins to be fully attested, 
although some have called it in question. By these 
meaofi, had the life of this apostate err ^eun ^K^a 
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spared, it is probable that paganism would have 
Boon been restored in all its glory. But before the 
eod of two years, he was cut off by a wound re- 
ceived in battle, in an expeditioo he had under* 
taken against Persia. The remaining emperors 
of this century were friendly to Christianity, and 
did much to exterminate paganism, especially 
Theodosiiis the Gital, so that by the end of the 
century, it had fallen into geoerat neglect, and 
contempt. 

The Christians were severely persecuted in 
Persia, in this century, through the influence of 
the Magi, and of the jetLS, who represented them 
to the king aa enemies, and traitors agaiosi the 
government. The gospel was extended among 
the Abyssinians, the Armenians, the Goths, &c., 
but it is to be supposed that much of the primitive 
apostolic zeal and activity to propagate the gospel 
had now subsided. Most of the miracles of this 
century are of a doubtful characler. Things were 
oflen regarded as miraculous, that were only extra- 
ordinary. Christianity had now become popular, 
and a large proportion, perhaps a large majority, 
of those who embraced it, only assumed the naim, 
received the rite of baptism, and conformed to 
Bome of the external ceremonies of the church) 
while at heart, and in moral character, they were 
as much heathens as they were before. Error 
and corruption now came in upon the church like 

IV. The predominant philosophy of this centu- 
ry was wha: is called Modern I^tonUm. This 
■ystem, while it gave the highest praise to Plalo, 
yet laught Iiiat the great principles of all philoso- 
phical and .-eligious '.rulh were to be found equally 
□ a/l a-vis, am' that thej diff-'tcd from each other 



only :n iheir melhod of express lag them ; and that 
by a proper inlerpretation of their respective sen- 
lim.;nts, they miglii easily be united in one body. 
It is easy to see how much ihis philosophy, into 
which many doctors of the church drank pretty 
deeply, was calculated lo encourage the amalga- 
mation of heathen notions and practices with 
Christianity, From iho lime of Consianline the 
Great, Christians devoted much more atleDtion to 
the study of philosophy and the liberal arts, than 
Ihey had done before ; and the emperors omitted 
no means that might awaken and cherish a thirst 
for learning. Schools were established in many 
of the towns ; libraries were formed, and literary 
men were encouraged by stipends, by privileges, 
and by honours. This was done in order that 
Chrisdan teachers might be able to cope with their 
heathen adversaries. Still there were many, both 
bishops and presbyters who were entirely desti- 
tute of all science and learning. And there was 
a considerable party also opposed to all learning, 
especially philosophical learning, as destructive 
of true piety. All the ascetics,'* monks, and ere- 
fitiles, were inclined to this party ; and all those 
who estimated piety by the sanctity of the counte- 
nance, the sordidness of the dress, and the lova 
of solitude. And of the latter class there ^ 
not a few, 

V. Under Consianline the Great, the church 
first became connected with the state, and in its 
go\ernmenI was accommodated lo such connexion, 

• Atcetie BignitiM b pereon who lutijecu himself lo severe 
leligiouB exeicofK, such ae fasting. wslEing nii his bare knees, 
wearing rachclulhi &c. Mouk means one who secliideg hirn- 
•elf from Ihe lemporal concerns of life, and devoiea himseirr.^ 

<budr< ifrnw to Bpeiid hie dcra in some aoiilary d«Ht\. 
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upon pi.nciples of alale policy. The emparot 
placed himself at Ihe head of the church, usurped 
supreme power over it, and claimed the right of 
modelling and conlruJIing it in such muDner aa 
would beat suhserve the public good. And so de- 
lighted, no doubt, were the bishops with Ihe iden 
of having the emperor at the head of the church, 
and of being entirely released from the troubles 
and persecutions which they had sutfered under 
heathen emperors, that there waa not found one 
diaposed to question his right to exercise this most 
□Dscriptural usurpation. "My kingdom," says 
Christ, " is not of this world ;" and the touch of 
the slate, has never failed to contaminate iha 
church. So it was now. The rank which bish- 
ops began to claim in the preceding century, as k 
superior order of clergy, became now, by the en- 
couragemeni of their emperor, firmly established, 
and presbyters were excluded from any parttcipa* 
lion in their councils. " The former rights of 
the presbyters and of the people were engross- 
ed chiefly by the bishops, while those of the 
whole church, were transferred to the emperort 
or to their provincial governors and magistrates ) 
BO that by the close of this century, only tba 
shadow of the ancient form of church government 
remained. The lirst axumenieal or general cowit* 
cU was called by the order of Constaniine, whic^ 
met at Nice, a town of Asia Minor, in the year 
325. It was judged proper that causes of greal 
imporinncp, and affecting the church universally, 
or the general principles of Christianity, should 
be judg^ and settled by a convocation of the 
whole cburch. There never was a general coun* 
\\f properly so called, u which the whole church 
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was represented, alliiaugh the Papists reckoa 
eighteen of ihem. 

lo Bccommodating tha ecclesi a stica! administra- 
tion to that of the state, it became necessary that 
new grades of honour and pre-eminence should 
be introduced among the bishops. " The princes 
among the bishops were tJiose who had belbi'e 
held a pre-eminent rank, namely, the bishops of 
Rome, Ant ioch, and Alexandria; with whom the 
bishop of Constantinople was joined afler the im- 
perial residence was transferred lo that city. 
These four prelates answered to the four pratori- 
an pr^fecis, crealed hy Conatautine j and, perhaps, 
even in thia century, bore the Jewish tilie of Pa- 
triarc/ts. Next to these were the exarchs, corres- 
ponding with the civil exarchs, and presiding each 
over several provinces. The metropolitans came 
next, who governed only single provinces. After 
them ranked the arch!)is/iapi who had ihe inspec- 
tion only of certain districts of country. The 
bishops brought up Ihe rear, whose territories were 
not in all countries of the same extent."* The 
administration o( ecclesiastical aJTairs, Constantnie 
divided into internal and exlernai. The former, 
relating to the doctrines of religion, forms of wor- 
ship, functions of the priests, &c., he left to Jie 
bishops and councils. The latter relating ti .he 
external condition of the church, its discipline, .he 
rank, honours, and emoluments of its officers, Sic 
he took upon himself. Hence he and his succes- 
sors assembled councils and presided in them, as- 
eigaed judges for religious disputes, decided dis- 
putes between bishops and their people, determined 
the limits of episcopal sees, iic, 

" The first among the bishops, in leapecX \n 
rTok uoii dignity, wat ihe bishop of ftome. kv* 
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thia pre-eminence wss not founded solely on yop- 
ular feeling and prejudice of long standing, and 
which various causes had given rise to ; but alsc 
OQ those grounds, that '■ommonly give pricrily 
and greatness ia the estimation of mortals. Foi 
he exceeded all other bishops, iti the amplitude of 
the church over which he presided, ia the magni- 
tude of his revenues and possessions, in the num* 
ber of his assisianis or ministers of various de. 
scriptions, in the weight of his influence with the 
people Bt large, and in the sumptuousncsa and 
magnificence of his style of living. These indi- 
cations of power and worldly greatness were so 
fascinating to the minds of Christians even in lltia 
age, that often most obstinate and bloody contests 
took place at Ronie, when a new pontiff was to 
be created by the suffrages of the priests and peo- 
ple." Yet it ia abundantly testified thai the bishops 
of RoRie did not, in this age, possess supreme 
power and jurisdiction in the church. They were 
citizens of the commonweafth, and obeyed the 
laws dbd mandates of the emperor, as other cit)> 
zens. No one of the bishops acknowledged that 
he derived his authority from the plenary power 
and authority of the bishop of Rome ; but all main- 
tained thai they were the ambassadors and minis- 
ters of Jesua Christ, and that their authority wu 
derived from above. When the scat of empit« 
was removed from Rome to Constantinople, and 
that see raised to patriarchal dignity, the bishop 
of Constantinople began to emulate the power and 
prerogatives of the bishop of Rome. In a council 
assembled at Constantinople, io 361 by Theodo- 
sius the Great, it was decreed that the bishop of 
Constantinople should be next to the bishop of 
Borne. This gave great ofTeticc lo Ae bishop of 
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Alexandria, and allerwarfls gave risB lo ihosB un- 
happy coutesla between the pontiffa of old and 
new Rome, ihat were protracted thmugli several 
centuries, and finally produced a separation be- 
twDpn llie Latin and Greek churches, which exista 
to (his day. 

VI, Among ihe vtrilers of this century, are 
Eusebius, bishop of C^sarea in Palestiae ; a man 
of great reading and erudition, and who acquired 
immortal fame by his labours in ecclesiastical his- 
tory — Alhanasius bishop of Alexandria, famous 
as opposer of Arius, and who, nlihough not the 
author, has unconsciously furnished a name for 
the Athanasian Creed — John, surnamed Chrysos- 
tom. " For overpowering popular eloquence 
Chryaostom had no equal among the fathers." He 
waa a while patriarch of Constantinople ; but his 
preaching and discipline were too strict for that 
corrupt metropolis. The empress, therefore, the 
Ibx clergy, and many of the courtiers conspiring 
against him, upon the ground of many false or 
frivolous charges, he was finally expelled, and died 
soon afterwards. The spirit of the man, and his 
style of writing may be seen from the following 
extract of a letter written to a friend during his 
exile. " When driven from Ihe city, I cared no- 
thing for it. But I said to myself, if the empress 
wisheR to banish me, let her banish me : the earth 
is tlie Lord's, and Ihe fulness thereof. If she 
would saw me in sunder, let her saw me in sun- 
der ; I have Isaiah for a pattern. If she would 
plunge me in the sea, I remember Jonah. If she 
would thrusl me into (he fiery furnace, I see the 
three children enduring that. If she would cast 
ine to the wild beasts, I call to mind Daniel in the 
den of lions. If she would stone me, \e\ \vei 
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stone me ; I have before me Stephen, thn protj 
martyr. If she would take my head from me, lei 
her take it; I have John the Baptist, If she 
would deprive me of my worldly goods, let herdo 
it ; naked came I from my mother's womh, and 
naked shall I return. An apostle haa (old ma, 
" God respecleth no man's person ;" and " if I 
picnsed men, I should not belhescrvaolorChrist." 
And David clothea nne with armour, saying, " [ 
will apeak of thy lesiimony before kings, and wJM 
not be ashamed." Other authors of this date 
were Basil the Great, bishop of the Cappadoeinn 
Cteaarea; Cyril, of Jerusalem ; Epiphaniua ofSn- 
lemina ; the two Gregories, of Nazianzus, and of 
iSB ; Ephrem the Syrian ; Hilary, bishop of 
Poiutiers, author of twelve books on the Trinity ; 
Lactantius, the most eloquent among the Latins; 
Ambrose, bishop of Milan; Hieronymua, common- 
ly called Jerome, a monk of Palestine ; and Au- 



gustine, commonly called St. Austin, bishop of 
Hippo, in Africa. In early life, Augustine was 
idle, vicious, and dissipated. He ascribed his con- 
version at last, to the early impressions made upoD 
his mind by a very pious mother. He distinguish- 
ed himself in the following century, by his suc- 
cessful opposition to the Pelagian Heresy. 

VII, The ITkeo/ogi/ of this century bpgnn to ba 
much ndulieraied and corrupted with superstition 
and heathen philosophy. Hence are to be seen 
evident traces of excessive veneration for dopartej 

I Baints, of a belief in a state o^ piirgatonj for sonU 
after death, of the celibacy of the clergy, of the 
worship of images and relics.and of many other 
opinions, which in process of time almost ban- 
ished the tr le religion, or at least very much oh- 

i aaured aad corrupted it. At first pilgrimngei 



were made to the holy land, and in the tombs of 
the manyrs, as though holiness weie to beobtai md 
there; and afterwards portions of earth were 
lirought frofl those ven'irated place's, which were 
regarded as a moat powerful protection against llie 
aiisiiKlts of evil spirits, and were bought and sold 
at great prices. The same regard was paid, and 
[sfficacy ascribed, to their temples, to water conse> 
(^rdled in due form, and to the iniBges of holy men, 
tiidt the heathen hud paid to their temples, statues, 
and lustrations, long before. Images, however, 
were ua yel but rare, and statues did not exist. 
The same worship began now to be paid to the 
martyrs, which the pagans had paid to their gods, 
which were only deified men. From these speci- 
mens, we may readily imagine how much injury 
lesultfid to Christianity from the peace and pros- 
perity procured by Constaniioe, and from an in- 
discreet eagerness to allure the pagans to embrace 
this religion by conforming lo their rites and su- 
perstitions. Indeed almost every error, either in 
doctrine or in form, may be traced to this source, 
its prototype may be found either in heathen phi- 
loaophy, or in the rites of pagan worship. 

Pious frauds were now very common, and the 
doctrine almost publicly adopted, at least notori- 
ously acted upon, thai to deceive and lie, when 
religion can be promoted by it, is a virtue, " Ru- 
initurs were artfully disseminated of prodigies and 
wonders to be seen in certain edifices and places, 
(n trick befiire this time practised by pagan priests,) 
whereby the infatuated populace were drawn to- 
;;t;ther, and the stupidity and ignorance of those 
uiio looked upon every thing new and unusual n.a 
a miracle, were oilen wrelcliediv imposed uijow. 
Gntves of saints and inarfvr^ wore sapposeA Vi^w 
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^^m wliiire ti.ey were Qot ; the lis! of saints wns en 
^H riohed with fictitious names; and eveu robbers 
^^m were converted into marlyrs. Some buried blood- 
^^V Btaiiied bones in retired places, and then gave out 
^^1 Ihat they had been infomed in a dream, that the 
^^P eorpas of some friend of God was there interred. 
^^T Many, especially of the monks, travelled through 
the ditferent provinces, aud not only shamelessly 
carried on a traffic in fictitious relics, hut also de- 
ceived the eyes of the multitude with ludicrous 
^^ combats with evil spirits. It would require a vol- 
^^L ume lo detail the various impositions which were, 
^^^ for the most part, successfully practised by artiitl 
^^B knaves, after genuine piety and true religion were 
^^m compelled to resign their dominion in a great mea- 
^^B mre to superstition." 

^H Many laboured earnestly in interpreting the 
^H BBcred volume, but few successfully. Most of the 
^H interpreters of this age followed Origen, in search* 
^H ing ibr mysteries and allegories in the Scriptures. 
^^m Gregory Nazianzen among the Greeks, and Au- 
^^P gustine among the Latins, who were regarded in 
the subsequent ages as the only patterns worthy 
of imitation, may be fitly styled, next to Origen, 
the parents or supporters of philosophical or scho- 
lastic theology. Another set of theologians were 
the ntynticSf who daily increased in numbers, and 
who supposed the knowledge of divine things was 
to be acquired, not by reasoning about them, but 
by contemplation, and by recalling the mind from 
its converse with external objects to a concentra* 
' tion on itself. The con trove rtists of this tge, in 
their discussions, resorted to new sources of proof. 
The truth of doctrines wns proved by the number 
r martyrs thnt had believed si ,by prodigies, and 
r fAe confsssions of devils, lb \t is, of persons in 



whose bodioa some demon was supposed .'d reside. 
The doctrine that bas ao disgraced the ciiiirch in 
alter ages, and stained her garments with the blood 
of thousuod^ was approved anil practised upon in 
this century ; namely, that errors in religxin, wher, 
maintained and adhered to aflerpiiiper admonition, 
ouglit to be visited with penalties and punishmenta. 
This doctrine had its source in the natural c 
riiption of the human heart. When a religii 
system is adopted and upheld by pride and selfi. 
ness, backed with power, the result will be the 
oppression and perseculion of dissentients. Hence, 
the pagans, while in power, persecuted the Chris- 
tians-; and when it had become an established 
practice to interfere, in this manner, with liberty 
of conscience, it ought not to surprise us, to find 
men with the name, but without the spirit of n 
Christians, pursuing the sujne course, and ev 
men of undoubted piety joining with them. There 
are few, comparatively, that can see clearly through 
the mist which the general custom and ruling spi- 
rit of the ago gather round them. The doctrine 
in question, however, und its corresponding prac- 
tice, are diametrically opposed to the gospel of 
Christ. "Who art ihou, that judgest another 
man's servant? To his own master he standelh, 
or falleth." 

Monks who professed to aim at a higher degi'ce 
of holiness than others, were greatly increased in 
this century. Anthony was the first who collected 
them into a community in Egypt, and regulaioJ 
their mode of living by fixed rules. His exai 
waa followed by others in Palestine, Syria, 
Mesopotamia, so '■ that in a short time nil the East 
BWarmed with pirsons who, abandoning rtve o 
jt^tioDs and co. venieaccs of life, and aW mVet^ 
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■ course with society, pined nwny amio&t variotu 
Ltiardshipa, hunger and suflbritigs, in ordsr to attoia 
pto a more close communion with God and the aa- 
gels." T?iia spirit also aoon passed into the West, 
and prevailed first in Italy and the adjiicenl islands. 
Martin, bishop of Tours, first erected munaBleries 
Id Gaul, and so popular was he with the order, 
that it is said twn thousand monks assembled si 
his funeral. Prom thence this manner of life 
Rpread through all the countriea of Europe. But 
llie austerity of the eastern monks was aaid to bo 
much greater than that of the western ; for neither 
the climate, nor the bodily constitution and habits 
of the people in western Europe, were compjitible 
with the rigid absteiniousncsa of the eastern asoe- 

VIII. This age was fruitfiil in amtrovernet 
Binongat Christians, which is usually the case In 
a stale of external prosperity, when the church 
partakes largely of the spirit of the world, [a 
proportion aa religion becomes low, angry con- 
tention and dispute about it. rise high. The Me- 
lelian controversy, which at (iral was little more 
than a personal quarrel between Peter, bishop of 
Alexandria, and Melctius, bishop of Lycopolls, a 
town of upper Egypt, was widened and aggravatod 
by heated passions, until it embraced an import- 
tant article of faith, viz. the samrness in substance, 
and equality in perfections and glory, of thii di- 
vine persons, and produce! a schism that cxtstaj' 
in the following century. The Eustalhinn t 
BO called from Euslathius, bi:<hop of Seb( 
Armenia, its founder, are said (o have conden^ 
mo'.rimony, and even receiving the holy i 
at the hands of a marrie<1 priest, upon paiH 
forfeiiing salvntioi They forbade eating t^ 
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contemned the buildings erected fo- public wor- 
ship, and held their meetings in pr.^ata. They 
allowed a woman \o forsake her husband, parents 
their childreQ, children their part-ntR, and scrvanta 
ihcir masters, on preleooe of devoting themselves 
to a stricter mode of life. Aerius, a presbyter 
of Sebasle, in Armenia, and suspected rather than 
proved, to have been a semi-Arian, maintained 
that there is uo diSerence between bishop and 
presbyter, which he solidly proved by passages 
in Paul. He also disapproved of prayers for tha 
dead, the slated fasts, the celebration of Easter, 
and other things that were then regarded by loo 
many as constituting the very essence of religion. 
His aim was, it would seem, to reduce religion to 
its originai simplicity. There were some others 
in the fourth century who looked with disgust up- 
on the progress of error, and superstition, and op- 
posed the general current ; but they received as the 
only reward of their labour, the brand of infamy. 
Eminent among these was Jovinian, an Italian 
monk, who taught that there was no particular 
merit in celibacy, macerating the h<idy by fasting, 
&c. for which he was condemned by a council at 
Milan, A. D. 390, and afterwards banished by the 
emperor. It began now to be dangerous to main- 
tain the truth. The ccntroversy concerning Ori- 
gen occupied a large Geld, in this century, and 
was sometimes the cause of quarrels and oppres- 
sion. The Arinns laid claim to him as having 
favoured their party ; and this being believed by 
some of the orthodox, brought odium on his wri- 
tings, and on all who ventured to defend them. 

IX. Ceremonies were greatly multiplied in this 
century. Christian worship began now to 4iS« 
fery little from /Ae/dof worship of the Gieeka&o\. 
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Romans. " In both there were splendid robes 
niilrea, t>aras, wax-tapers, crosiers, processioua 
luslrations, images, golden and silver vasos, qd6 
itinumorablc other things alike." MagniRceni 
temples were erected, adorned with pict'ires nod 
.mages, very similar to the heathen lemples, and 
were consecrated with great pomp, and with rites 
oorrowed in great measure Jrom the ancient laws 
of the Roman pontifTs. To encourage the build- 
ing of churches, the right o^patroriage was allowed 
— an evil that has existed in the church down to 
the present day — thai is, he who built a church, 
should have the right to say who should minister 
in it. This also seems to have been copied from 
heathen example. Their worship consisted in 
"hymns, prayers, reading the holy scriptures, n 
discourse to the people, and finally the celebration 
of the Lord's supper. But these exercises were 
accompanied with various ceremonies, belter cal- 
culated to please the eye, than to excite true devo- 
tion." Ceremonies varied, however, and ditTbrent 
fbrms of prayer were in use in different churches. 
Aller the manner of the forum, and theatres, the 
people were allowed, in their public assemblies, to 
clap and applaud their preachers. The first day 
of the week was required by a law of Constanline 
(A. D. 321,) to be observed more sacredly and 
^nerally than before, as a day of rest ; except 
that country people were still permitted to sow 
Iheir fields and to prop their vines, when the season 
best suited, as a work of necessity. Five annual 
festivals were generally observed ; viz : in com- 
memnralion of the Saviour's birth, of his death, 
of his restcrrfction, his nscrnsion to heaven, and 
**v descent itftlie Holy Ghost. 

~ ' fitScacy was ascribe'l to fasting, both to 




repel the assaults of evil spirits, and to ulacalu the 
Deity. Tha last of lent, preceding i-aaler, was 
considered the most sa-^red, but was not yet limited 
to a certain number of d.iys, which was optianal. 
Ari^ieolly, Ihcy who lasted abstained entirely 
from food and drink, bui in this agu it began to be 
conside-ad sufRcient to abstain only from fleiih 
nod wine. Baptism was usually ndministered 
"on the vigils of Easter and Whitsuntide, accom- 
panied with lighted wax candles, aud by the 
bishop, or by the presbyters whom the biaho(> 
commis^iuaed for that purpose. Id some places, 
salt, a symbol uf purity and wisdom, was put into 
the mouth of the baptized, nnd every where a 
double anointing was used, the first before, and 
the other after baptism. After being baptized. 
the persons appeared clad in white gowns ditrinj^ 
seven days. That the Lord's supper was admin- 
istered twice or three times a week, (although 
some places, only on Sunday,) to all who aase 
bled for the worship of God, appears from ini 
tnorable teslimonies. It was also administered at 
the sepulchres of the martyrs and at funerals 
whenie arose, afterwards, the masses in honour 
of Ihe saints, and for the dead. The brpad and 
wine were Dow every where elevated, before di 
tribulion, so that they might be seen by the peo- 
ple, and be viewed with reverence ; and henco 
arose, not long after, the adoration of the avm- 
bola." 

The remains of former heresies stilt existed iti 
this century, especially Ihe Manicheans. This 
wide spreading pestilence, although opposed by 
the pens of thi'ir ablest doctors, and by sev( 
laws, could not bt whotK arrt-sicd. In otiier 
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I evade the lawE||eiiacted against then thoy D» 
I aumed various names. 

. Id the year 311 arose (he sect of the Dowl. 
tifils, BO called from Doualus their lea<ler. This 
suhism had its rise as follows. Meo^urius, the 
bishop of Curthage, dying, Coeciliun, the arch- 
deacon, was elected (o the vacant chair, by the 
Lipeopie and clergy of Africa proper, and consecra- 
I'ted without the concurreDce of the Numidian 
I'Ushops, who ought, according to custom, lu have 

* been preaenl. This gave great offenco to the Nu- 
midians, who held a meeting, deposed CEeciliaa, 
and in his room, consecrated Majorinus, bishop 
of Carthage. Hence the Carthaginian church 
was divided into (wo factions, headed by two 
bishops. This schism spread over all Africa, 
most ciiiea having two bishops, one taking sides 
with Cteoilian, the other with MajoHnua. The 

i were condemned by several special 

councils, held by order of the emperor, and finally 

by the emperor himself; who, provoked by their 

continued contumacy and reproaches, deprived 

them of their churches, sent their seditious bishops 

imo banishment, and punished some of them with 

death. This produced very violent tumults and 

. commotions in Africa. Amongst these commo- 

[ tioDs arose the Circumcelliones, so called because 

I they were accustomed to hover round the ceUcB, or 

F -cottages of the peasants, without any fixed habita- 

* tions. They were "a furious, headlong, sangui- 
nary set, composed of the peasantry and rustic 
oopulace, who espoused the cause of (he Donatists, 
defended i( by the force of arms, and rout 
through the province of Africa, tilled it 

'lughter, rapine and burnings, and comn 
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tlie most atrocious crimes against the adverse 

It does not appear, however, that the Donatist 
bishcps, especially the belter sort of them, excited 
or approved the violuut and irregular proceedings, 
which hrnught great reproach upon thuir oause. 
The sect was greatly weakened toward the end 
of the century, as well by a great schism tiiai 
arose among themseives, as by the activity and 
znal of Augustine against them. The Donatists 
were in the main orthodo.i, but held no commu- 
nion with any not of their party. They re-ordained 
and re-baptized such as came over to them. 

XI, " Not long aller the commencement of the 
Donntist controversy, or in the year 817, another 
storm arose in Egypt, more pernicious, and of 
greater consequence, which spread its ravages 
over the Christian world. The ground of this 
contest was the doctriae of three penons in the 
Godlieiui i a doctrine which, during the three 
preceding centuries, had not been in all respects, 
defined." This was called the Arian hcrcHy, 
from Arius, its principal supporter. "He main- 
tained that the Son ia totally and essentially dis- 
tinct from the Father; that he was only the first 
and noblest of those created beings whom God the 
Father formed out of nothing, and the instrument 
which the Father used in creating this material 
universe j and therefore, that he was inferior to 
the Father both in nature and in dignity." Alhan- 
asius, bishop of Alexandria, distinguished himself 
as the opposer of the doctrines of Arius; and 
perhaps was the means, under God, of saving the 
church from the ruin of that overspreading heresy. 
A general council was called by order of the em- 
peror Const n he vhicb mnla: Nice, inBa^t-jtixBL 
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io tbe year 325, in order (o seltle this ^reat con- 
troversy, Thia council, reckoned the first genera) 
council, conaisted of more than three hundred 
bishops, with the emperor at their head, who 
seems to have presided. *'In this council, sAei 
various altercations and conflicts of the bishops, 
the doctrine ofAriua was condemned, Christ was 
pronounced to be of the same eaaence with the 
Father, Arius was sent into exile in lUyriciun, 
and his followers were compelled to assent to a 
creed or confession of faith, composed by the 
council." Some years after, however, through 
the influence of Conatantia, the emperor's sister, 
and an Ariao presbyter whom she recommended 
to him at her death, Constaniiae was led to believe 
thaiArius had been wrongfullycondemned, through 
personal enmity, and he recalled him from his 
baaishment. This was lilte to produce great dis- 
turbances, when Arius was taken olf by a very 
sudden and unaccountable death, which ivas as- 
cribed by his enemies lo the judgment of God.— 
His parly, however, continued long after his 
death, and was greatly revived and strengthened 
I' vnder Constantius, one of the three sons and sue- 
lors of Constaniine the Great. The Arians 
'e much weakened by divisions and dissensions 
I among themselves. These divisions were nomer- 
:, but the principal of them may be reduced lo 
Be. First, the genuine Arians, who rejected nil 
V modes of expression, and tau!>hl explicitly 
I ihat the Son was not begotten by the Father, but 
ited out of uolhing. From these deviated on 
' side, the Semi-Arians, who held that tbe Sod 
*aa of like essence with the Pnther; and on the 
3ther side, the Etmomians, who crntended that 
Cliriat was Jjssimilar, both in essence, and in 
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Other respecis IVom the Father. Near the end of 
this century, Tbeodosius the Great enacted laws 
against the Arians, and caused the decisions of 
ihe Nicene Council to triumph every where 
Many other heresies of leas note arose in tliis ceo 
lury which I forbear to n 



1. General inlereela of ChriBdanily. — 2. Learning.— 3, Form 
and governmeol of itie Church. — 4. Degeneracy of ihe 
clergy. — 5. Monkery. — 6. Wrilort — 7. Theology.— 

[iuB.— IL Tbe DonnliaM.— 1-2. Ariana.— 13. Nesiun.iw.— 
H. Eutychians.— 13. PelBfiiana 

1. At the beginning of the fifth century, the Ro- 
man Empire was divided into two parts, one of 
which embraced the eastern, Ihe other tbe western 
provinces, Arcadiua, the emperor of the East, 
resided at Constantinople. Honorius, who gov- 
erned the West, lived at Ravenna, in Italy. The 
Empire, thus divided and weakened, and frequently 
disturbed by jealousies and dissensions between 
:he two rival emperors, was subject to the contin- 
ual inroads and depredations of the northern bar- 
bariare- The Golha laid waste Italy several times, 
nndalunderedRomeina miaerable manner. The 
fienie and warlike people of Germany overran the 
feir provinces of the south, Italy, Gaul, and Spain, 
and set up new kingdoms in them. Horde al^er 
horde came down from the prolific north, whicU 
has been '■allpd (he bii''h place of naUons \ >w\i Mi 
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last, in Ihe year 476, Ihe western empire, under 
Augtislulus, was Tinnlly overturned by Odoacer, 
[he chief of the Ileruli. These invaders were 
afterwards, in iheir turn, vanquished by Theiido- 
ric, king of the Oslrogoths, at the instance of Ihe 
emperor of the Enst. This new kingdom of the 
Oiilrogolhs, was therefore established in iialy, and 
under various fortunes, continued for more than 
half a century, owning some allegiance to the 
Emperor of the East, but in fact, independenL 
Amidst these wars, and incursions of the barba- 
rians, Christianity suffered much. There was Dot 
much direct persecution ; for the object of these 
incursions was not religion, but plunder, and to 
obtain a milder climate and more genial suil, Tel 
the worshippers of idols, who were still numerous, 
ceased not to use every means in their power to 
indame the barbarians against the Christians ; and 
in Gnul and elsewhere, the Goths and Vandals 
are said to have put multitudes to death. 

The ancietit Britons, no longer sustained by the 
Roman power, were miaerahly harassed by iho 
Picts and Scots. To assist them against these 
troublesome neighbours, they called over tho An- 

lo-Saxons from Gerniauy to their aid, A. D. 449. 

lut the remedy they soon found to be worse than 
.he disease. These foreign auxiliaries undertook 
to subdue the people whom ihey had come to 
"'his produced obstinate and bloody wars 
between them, which lasted with various successes, 
for one hundn.'d and thirty years, when the 
Britons were compelled Anally to yield up llteir 
counlpy to Ihe Anglo-Saxons, and retreat to Ba- 
tfivia and Cambria, the modern Holland and 
Wales. During these conflicts, the British church 
icfla in a deploroble condition. The An^lo-SoM- 




ona, whf) as yel worshipped i leir ow.i goda, 
althuugh I bey did not directly persecute the 
ChrisLians, yel showed them no mercy, and put 
iiiulliludes orihem to death. 

" Id Persia, the Christiana suifered grievously 
ia consequence of the rash zeal of Abdas, bishop 
of Suza., who demolished the Pyrxum, a temple 
dedicated to fire. For being commanded by the 
king to rebuild it, he refiised to comply : for which 
he was put to death io the year 414, and the 
churches of the Christians were levelled tu the 
ground. " Afterwards, in a, war between the Per- 
sians and Romans, vast multitudes of Christians 
were put Io death with cruel tortures, under pre- 
tence that (hey were friendly to the Romans, and 
wished to betray their country. The Jews, also, 
many of whom were possessed of wealth and in- 
fluence, in variouB parts of the Bast, harassed 
and oppressed the Christians, by all means id their 

Christianity, however, continued to spread and 
gain influence. In the East, it was strongly pro- 
tected by law. Theemperors continued their ef- 
forts to extirpate wha,t still remained of idolatry. 
Especially Theodosius the younger, who reigned 
from A. D. 408 to 450, enacted various laws re- 
quiring the Idolatrous temples to be utterly destroy- 
ed, or Io be dedicated to Christ and the saints; 
abrogating the pagan ceremonies and rites ; and 
excluding the adherents to paganism from all pub- 
lic oflices. The inhabitants of the mountains of 
Libanus and Anlilibanus, being greatly annoyed 
by wild beasis, applied to the famous saint, Simeon 
Stylitcs. Hi! told them that the only remedy was 
to forsake thi;ir old religion, and embrace Christ- 
laAiiy. These mauiiraincers obeyed \\\a com'miA 
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and became Cjristiass ; and il 

iiw the wild beasts quickly forsake 

try. Many Jews in the island of Crete, tindiog 

themselves basely deceived and deluded by gne 

who pretended to be the Messiah, embraced Christ- 

waily. 

In the West, amidst the disorder and confusioii 
that prevailed, the laws against idolatry, aud hea- 
then practices, were less strict. The iSaiurualia, 
the Lupercalia, the gtadialorial shows, and other 
idolatrous customs were observed with iinpunily, 
both at Rome, and iu the provinces ; and men of 
the highest rank and authority publicly professed 
the religion of their ancestors. The advocates 
of heathenism, in order lo exasperate (he people 
against the Christians, renewed the old complaint, 
that Christianity was the cause of the multiplied 
colamilies of the times, and lliat the angry goit 
had sent these evils upon the world, in revenge for 
I theirdeseriedtemplesandneglccted worship. This 
r Stlack was repelled by Augustine in liis funnaiis 
work, De Civtlale Dei. Christianity, however, 
still prevailed : and the barbnrous tribes, one sAar 
Ip^nther, from various causes, and under vnriuuii 
^ bflueDces, were brought lo embrace the rolipoo 
pf the nations which they had conquered. 

Clovis, or Lewis, king of the Salii, a tribo of 
Prniiks, a bold, cruel, and haughty prince, extend- 
ed his dominion over the Gallic provinma, 
founded the kingdom of the Franks. This prat 
when brought into circumstances of great dtffic 
infloenwd by his wife, made a vow, that if hi 
lained the victory over his enemies, he would I 
■hip Christ us his God. He obtained the vti 
and kepi his vow, and was accordingly bapits 
H icims. A . D. 4r>6 It was in the year 433 { 
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the ram>)ii) St. Patrick, the apo^lle of Irelead, 
sent by Cffilesline, bishop of Rome, cornmeDced 
his mUston fimougst that barbarous [reople. Hia 
labours are said to have been abundantly 
ful ; but it miiy be more than doubled, whether a!l 
iho means which he employed, were calculated lo 
produce a change of heart' in his converts. Ha 
appears lo have been a man of energy and cour- 
age; he had acquired considerable knowledge of 
men and things, by misfortunes in youth, and pro- 
longed studies in hia maturer years ; he had to 
deal with a bold and barbarous people, and accord- 
ing to the ideas and maxims of that age, he em- 
ployed such means aa were most likely to give 
hiro influence, and lead by the shortest way to the 
end in view, — the submission of the Irish lo the 
baptismal rite, and a conformity of outward life 
(o such Christian instruction as he could give 
Utem. From the writings of his nephew, Patrick 
the younger, it appears, aays Schlegel, " that St. 
Patrick was one of the most skilful men of his 
t^ in converting the heathen ; yet that he used 
unsuitable means for converting them, namely, 
fear, threateniugs, and fictitious wonders or prodi. 
gies," A cave on a small island of Lnch Derg, 
lounly of Donegal, is still shown to the traveller, 
aa St. Patrick's Purgatory. !t is said, thai lie gave 
OBt, that he had obtained of God, by hia earnest 
pmyers, that the torments which await the wicked 
in H fuluie life should here be e.thibiled, in order 
the more easily to recover the Irish from their sin- 
fU! state nnd pagan errors. Here he shut up gross 
IrsMgresaora, who were exposed to distressing ter. 
fors, nnd reported that thev saw infernal spirits 
and olher territyin;^ objects. The cave hsul cet 
taia holes, hy trbicb fire might be thrown \ulQ "\t 
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and other uriifices were used, calculated!! 
the minds of the ignorant with what was Iheo' sup- 
posed to be a salutary dread. The eaint is sUU 
held Id the highest veneration by the Irish Rnman 
Cathi)lic3, He died, as some say, A. D, 460, ia 
the oighty-lhird year of his age, while olhers place 
that event in A. D. 493. He founded the church 
of Armagh, which became the melropolilan Se« 
of the island. 

Hespecting the causes thnt induced all the [lagan 
and barbnrous nations of Europe to reoounce the 
religion of their ancestors, and embrace Christian- 
ity, Mosheim justly reinarkg : " He must lack iia- 
cerumenl, who can deny that the labours, the 
perils, aad the zeal of great and excellent men, 
dispelled the clouds of darkness from the minds 
of many ; and on the other hand, he must be 
short-sighted, and not well versed in the history 
of this age, who cannot aoe, that the fear of the 
vengeance of man, the hope of temporal advanta- 
ges and honours, and the desire of obtaining aid 
from Christiana against their enem Lea, were preva* 
lent motives with many to abandon their goda. 
How much influence miracles may have had, it is 
dil^cult to say. For I can easily believe that God 
was sometimes present with those pious and holy 
men, who endeavoured to instil the princi|ile9 of 
true religion into the minds of barbarous natiottB ; 
and yet it is certain that the greatest part of tht) 
prodigies of this age are very auspiciou*," 

11. Learning in this century, especially in the 
weal, began very much lo decline. The barbnri* 
BDfi that overran the country, held letters in ntlCff 
contempt, and placed all virtue and glory in aniMf 
and militnry courage. By the end ofthecent^^H 
therefore Htle t ok than the ahivdow of leord^H 
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waB left, ID ihe seven liberal arls, iaut,ht i 
Bchoois, in a very dry and jejune niannen. In the 
East, schools of some celebrity were kept Jp b 
CoDslaniinople, Athens, and Alexandria. Tc 
wards the latter end of this century, Aristotle, af- 
terwards so geoet^Ily adopted in the Christian 
Bchoois, began to take the place of Plato, who had 
been commonly followed heretofore. One reason 
of this was, thai the Dialectics of Aristotle fur 
nisfaed the means for those minute divisions, distinc- 
tiona and definitions, and that logical and meta- 
physical mode of reasoning, which Christian 
doctors began now to tiae against heretics, and 
which led to the ridiculous jargon of school divin- 
ity in alter ages. 

]II. The external fiirm and government of the 
church underwent some change. " The power of 
Ihe bishops, particularly of the higher orders, was 
■ometimes augmented, and aomeiiniea diminishi^d, 
Aooording as limes and circumstances altered ; yet 
the caprice of the court, and political considera- 
tions had more influence in this matter, (ban any 
principles of ecclesiasticai law." In a general 
council, A. D. 381, the bishop of Constantinople 
htid been raised in rank next tn dignity to the 
bishop of Rome, on account of the dignity and pre- 
rogatives of the city where he presided. This in- 
flamed his vanity, and set him upon enlargiug his 
territoric>s. In this he had the aid and eucourage- 
ment of the emperor, who felt himself honoured, 
by Ihe honours and prerogatives of his bishop. 
His jurisdiction was therefore enteuded from 
time to lime over the provinces of .\sia, Thrace, 
Pontus, and lllyricutn. And in the year 451, the 
council of Cbuicodon, called the fourth ^^t^ftta.\ 
eot-ncil, decreed that the bishc^ o? "ie-M V-otoa 
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jght la enjoy che same hooours aQd prcTOgdtif^ 
joDLitl of ancient Rome, i 
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the equtil rack and dignity of the two cititjs. This 
Ihe Roman pontiffs liighly resenled. A coatest 
ensued belween these rival prelates which was 
never entirely settled, and issued finally in the sop- 
dration of the Cireek and Latin churches. In this 
century, the bishop of Jerusalem, os presiding 
over the mother oh arch, first founded and govern- 
ed by the apostles, set up Ihe claim of indepeo- 
dent bishop or patriarch, and as such, attempted 
to enlarge his terrilory by wresting Pheiiicia and 
Arabia from the patriarchate of Aniioch. This 
produced a dispute between the bishops of Aniiocfa 
and Jerusalem which was settled by the council of 
Chalcedon. It was decreed that Phcnicia and 
\rabia should he restored to the See of Antioch, 
and that the bishop of Jerusalem should enjoy tbo 
title of patriarch which he had assumed. Thq 
Were now, therefore, five principal bishops q 

Christian world, distinguished from ol' 
;the title of ptUrittrchs ; namely, that of B 
-Antioch, of Alexandria, of Constantinople, anjj 
Jerusalem. 

These patriarchs had great prerogativf 
them belonged the consecration of the hist 
their respective provinces. They annunlly d 
voked councils of their districts to regulate ( 
settle ecclesiastical affairs. If any great or d 
cnit controversy arose, it was carried before ] 
patriarch. The bishops accused of any o 
were obliged to abide by his decision. And fi 
to provide Tor the peace and good order of 111 
provinces of their jiatriarchati 
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East, aid in the West, that were independent of 
patriarchsi jirisdiction. The churches of Scot. 
land, W&i%, and Ireland maintained thoir iude- 
peodence for many cenlurics. The church of 
Carthage was also independent. 

But this arrangement jf ecclesiastical powera 
was far from producing peace. Endless strifes 
and jealousies arose betwtien the rival patriarchs 
themselves, each aiming to extend the prerogatives 
and jurisdiction of his owd see. These contests 
were sometimes settled by an appeal to arms, and 
gave birth to bloody and destructive wars. The 
patriarchs also encroached without reserve upon 
the rights of thetr bishops, and also encouraged 
the bishops in their encroachments upon ihe rights 
of the inferior clergy, and the people under them. 
They sometimes wilfully esciied and fomented 
disputes, of bishops with one another, and wilh 
other ministers of religion, and of the people with 
the clergy, that Ihey might have frequent opportu- 
nities ofexerciBing their authority, and increasing 
their influence. They also contrived, by the be- 
stowmcnl of largesses, to draw over the mo/ilcsto 
their side — a numerous class, beginning !o acquire 
much wealih and influence, and who contributed, 
perhaps, more than any other cause, to subvert 
the ancient discipline of the church, to diminish 
the authority of the bishops and inferior clergy, 
and lo monopolize all power in the hands of the 
dignitaries of the church by whom ihcy wi 
patronized. In this way was estabiislied by i 

Sees, a kind of spiritual bondage and tyrnni _ 
at resulted finally in the establishment of tlia 
pontiff of Rome as the universal bishop and hi 
of the church, fi )m whom all power and auttvon^ 
ty omaaales, J ir in all th '.f cotvl.eiA\oQ& 
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power and prerogative, the pair 
tbe most successful. And :io 

itended more vigorously and BiicceaaraHjF,' 
in their cause than Leo, commonly surnamed tM^.I 
Great. < 

IV, The degeneracy and profiigacy of tllQ' 
clergy of a!l ranks began dow lo be very great. 
The bishops, especially such as were distinguished 
for their rank and honours, affected great pomp 
and splendour. They employed various adminia- 
tralors to manage their various affairs, and formed 
ftround themselves a kind of sacred court. Kvi 
prexbytBrx did not blush sometimes to claim 
■uperiority to the highest civil mdgistrate, Siu 
pnde and degeneracy of the clergy would nrf 
liave been tolerated, had not tho people been sunk 
in ignorance and superstition. They were art> 
fillly taught to regard the miniiten of religion OB 
pries/^ — a kind of privileged order, clothed witk 
divine power and authority, to whom they "~ 
implicit obedience and submission, but whose _ 
duct they must forbear to scrudnize or censurtik 
And perhaps it may have contributed much to 
establish the power and authority of the priests 
and their metropolitan bishop of Rome, thai the 
warlike tribes of Germany that conquered the Ro- 
mans, and dividwi their government among Ihetn- 
•elves, had been under the dominion of priestB 
called DTiiiils, whom they were taught highly to 
reverence and respect. These Druids, from 

k-.sffiater knowledge, and the sanrcd character- 
Hieir office, possessed great inRueace, often int' 

k: ip^aler than that of their civil and military leat 
""e arch-Druid, in pnriicular, was highly vei 

Whcii they embraced Christianity, thorefor*^ 
\3 natural thai tliey uhoaW -cg,at4 i-Nva dtj^ , 
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as the; had done their druidical priests, and the 
tUBliop :>! Rome as iho chief Druid. 

One gifal cause of the degeneracy of the clergy, 
was thj careleas manner of admiiling persons to 
that sacred office. The object was to increase 
their number. Multitudes, therefore, of ignorant 
mBD were received iadiscriminalely into the min- 
istry without examination; many of whom only 
sought thereby lu obtain a living, and to enjoy 
greater ease and indulgence. 

V. During the fifth century, the passion for the 
monastic life was very great ; and monks and 
Duns became extremely numerous in the West as 
well as in the East. Their peculiar mode of life 
procured them the credit of great sanctity. Monks 
had formerly differed nothing from the common 
laity, except in their dress and manner of living; 
but now they began to aspire to a rank among the 
clergy. And such was the wealth and influence 
which ibiiy soon acquired, that they were able to 
hold an honourable rank among the chief support- 
era and pillars of the church. Bishops and pres- 
^ters were ollen chosen from among them. 
They began to form themselves into societies, and 
live in communities under some particular regula- 
tion called their rule. Each community had its 
head called an abbot, whose authority was absolute. 
These aocieliea were first formed by Si, Anihony, 
in the preceding century, in Egypt, where they 
hnd become so numerous as to turn their favourite 
desert into a populous country. This example 
was followed elsewhere, and soon became tiniver- 
sal. The erection of edifices for thfir accommo- 
dation, where they might conveniently li' 
getber and serve God, came now to \« Te^BLifei 
u a very tious and c'-aritablc act, M.oaasXft'n 
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were erected in ^reat 
in Italy, aAerwards in Gaul and 
fercat monitsteries hnd diSereut 
to the will of its founders 
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1 others, they were 



guided by cuaioin, or the despotic will of the abbot, 
I'he rules uhiefly Tollowed, were those of Augus- 
L Tioe, Basil, A.nihoQy, Athauasius, and Pachomius. 
■ Uonka as yet, liowever, were not required to eotet 
pinto any vowa of perpetual celibacy, poverty aod 
f ©bedienoe, nor of adhering for ever to any 
rule of life ; but every one was free to eoutiin 
mouk or not, and to paijs from one socipty 
of monks to another. Yet even in this dg 
pears they bad become proverbial for their licen- 
tiousness, and in many places are said to have 
excited dreadful seditions. 

VI. The principal writfrs of this century, in the 

I East, were Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, who wnsnn 

I, author of some merit, but of a quarrelsome, uneasy 

I temper. — Theodoret, bishop of Cyrus, a considera- 

I Ue city of Syria, near the Euphrates, wrote 

t vommeniarios on a large part of the Sariptures, 

h His learning was great, his genius good, and his 

l productioiH among the best of that age. — Isidorus, 

t''« monk of great austerity iu his mode of living, 

Xesidml in a monastery near Peluslum, in Egypt. 

'{iis writings consist of short epistles to the num 

ber of two thousand and thirteen, the object of 

which is to expound Scripture, and ihey are not 

without merit. — Among the writers of the West 

the first place is due to Leo 1,, surnamed ihe Great. 

He was a man of extraordinary talents, n good 

writer, an iodefatinable bishop, but immodcral 

'devoti^d to the extension of the limits of his pni 

^^thaa been said of bim t.hat\ie ^pQ«Ba«»u\ " 
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V rtuG compatible with a bouodless 
Wis bishop o( Rutne Trom A, D. 440 to 461. — 
^aul Orcjsiua, a presbyter of Tarragona, In 
S,.ain, wrois » history with a view lo cotil'ute ihu 
cl.dj-gc that Christianity was thfi cause of th»3 
mubles that then afflicted the empire, showing 
[h;.t such [roubles, or greater, had existed before 
Ch isrinnity was known. He wrote also nji^iDst 
the Pelagians and Priscillianists. — John Oassiaa 
dev lied himself early to a monastic life. After 
livii.g at SHveral monasteries in the East, he came 
fina.ly (A. D, 410) to Marseilles, iu France, 
wbi re lie built two monasteries, one for males, and 
one tor females ; and afterwards devoted himself 
to iiistrucling the Gauls in the mode of living 
pursued by the monks of Syria and K:rypi. He 
was a Semi-Pelagian, w th I 1 e, and su- 

pcra-.liuus ,- but active p d ere. — Eu- 

cherijs, of Lyons, som id k but after- 

warda married ; he wa b 1 p I Lyons from 
A. D. 4a4 10 -154. P b h p f Ravenna, 

surnamed Chrysologi f his elo- 

quence, — Salvian, an 1 t| b t gloomy and 

austere writer. — Prospe f Aq nd Marina 

Mercalor, both active d f J f tt e doctrine 

of original sin, pred ti I d free grace, 

against the Peiagiuua — V I L rins, Sidih 

iiius, Apollinaris, Ar b j nd many 

others of less celebrity 1 d th ulury. 

Vn. The Theology f h fifth ry partook 

fery mu::h of ihe spirit of the age. The aimpliciiy 
ofaocUine and belief that characterized the purer 
f^a of iho church had passed away. Human 
■""100, and human aiithoriiy had, in a great mea- 
I, usurped the place that belongs sim^V^ lo iVie 
vord of Cj'od. It was on a^e ot ic\»Jr 
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deliiiitiDna, incomprehcnaible distinct ions, and ai 
biguous terms that w«re introduced. lleot 
arose abundant matter for dilHculties, conteatioBS 
and animosities, wliich flowed down to after ages. 
Bach party assumed some test word or its own; 
and not un frequently, in avoiding oac (extreme of 
error, ran into tlie opposite, not less dnngerous. 
In imitation of the Roman courts, where diftinull 
and doubtful points of law were decided according 
to the opinions of certain ancient junsts; mj d 
puled points in religion were settled by the opini 
of the majority of the most learned and dislin< 
guished doctors of former times. This led to tba 
production of many spurious works under li 
aothority of great names, in order that an opini 
might be sustained by the greater number of 
linguished authors. The writings of this age 
chiefly controveraiui. Comparatively few undei? 
took to expound the Scriptures ; and or those who 
did, the greater part followed Urigen in despising 
Ae genuine and obvious meaning of the Scrip- 
tures; and searching after abstruse senses, 
what the Latins of this age called mysteries, 
the plainest passages of the Bible. The pracl' 
writings are strongly tainted with (he moni 
spirit. 

VIII. The superstitious and human invent 
by which religion had before been very much 
formed, were now greatly augmented. Prr 
were offered to departed saints by multitudes 
does it seem that any opposed this absurd devo- 
, or even agitated the question, alii-rwardi 
:h discussed, viz : in what way these prayen 
could be heard by the inhabitants of heaveoi'' 
"^hey supposed that the souls ot ihe 6e\io.T\ei " 
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not so coofiacd to their celeslia mansions, out 
that they might frequently visit jur earth ; that 
they were much atlached to the places where their 
bodies were buried, and frequently visited them. 
This opinion, derived from the Greaks and Ro- 
mans, drew great muhitudes of suppUcanta to the 
sepuiiihres of ihe saints. The images of thaso 
who were held in great repute for sanctity while 
on earth, were now honoured, in several piacea, 
with extraordinary devotion : and there were 
those who believed (what pagan priests hud taught 
reapectiug the statues of Jupiter and S&rcury,) 
that those inhabitants of heaven kindly afforded 
their presence in these their images. The bones 
of martyrs, and the sign of the cross, were thought 
to be moat ertiuacious agninsl the assaults of de- 
mons, and all other calamiiies j and lo have the 
power of healing diseases of both body and mind. 
The BUperslitioos services paid to the souls of the 
dead, llie multiplication, and extravagant venera- 
tion of temples, chapels, and altars, and many 
other like things, are full proof of a very degene- 
rate slate of piety. Holy pilgrimages were some- 
times carried to a ridiculous exlrei.ie. Some tra- 
velled quite to Arabia, in order tot^e tht dunghill 
on which pious Job sal, and to kiss the ground 
Ihnt had nbsorhcd his precious blood. "The Jung- 
hill ofjitb, says C'hrysostom, is more venerable 
than the throne of a king." No one objected in 
those times, that Christians should entertain the 
notions of their heathen ancestors, res|>ecting the 
soul, heroes, demons, temples and images. No 
one prop )st'd entirely to abolish the ancient pagan 
instituliuns, but only to modify them somewhat, 
purify them, and adapt them lo Christian donme 
tind worship; it ivaa impossible, therefore, V\ia.\.\\»a 
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religion and worship of Christians shoiiT; not it 
this way become corrujited. The doctrine of the 
puriScntion of houIs afler death, by tneaos of sonie 
tort of fire, which afterwards became so great a 
»urce of wealth to the clergy, obtained in this 
ige, a fuller devolopment and greater iiif!uenc«. 

The rites and ceremonies of the church, in Ihia 
century, were greatly multiplied. Everything woa 
adapted to show and splendour. The magnifi- 
cence of the lernples had no bounds. Splendid 
images were placed in them ; and among these 
the Virgin Mary, with the inlant in ' 

!t conspicuous place. Altars and reposiU 

I ries for relics, were, if possible, mnde of silvM 

Many ornaments were added to the priestly gmv' 

menls, to increase the veneration of the people for 

Ihe clerical order. In some places, singing the 

praises of God was kept up coulinnally, day and 

> night ; one company succeeding another in 

[.Exercise without intermission. On account oi 

I abuses to which ihey had led, the agapae, c 

"feasts, were abolished. Private, auricular & 

Mon, to a priest, instead of public confesKioii, whi^ 

had before been practised, was first permitted by 

Leo the Great, about the middle of this century. 

IX, It is wonderful to see to what extreme rigOHT 

of bodily mortification and torture, the myj/i '^~ 

this century, who pretended to be more pi 

Ifaan other Christians, subjected themselves, i 

ier to appense Ihe Deity, and to deliver the i 

tiftl spirit from the bondage of this mortal 1 

" To live among wild beasts — nay in the ma 

of these bt^asts, roam about like madmen, in d 

places, and without garments ; to feed their e 

.■iatcd bodies wiih haj and grass ; to sh 

lonvcne anJ the si^h^ of men ', \.o Wiw\4 r 
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less on certain |ilaccs, for many yeara, efjiosed to 
the weather; to shut themselves up in confined 
cabins, till life ended ; — this was accounled piety ; 
this, the true method of eliciting Ibe spark of 
Deity from the secret recesses of the soul," 

Among this class of fanatics, none obtained 
greater c«lebr: y than the SCyti/es, or pillor-sainta ; 
who stood on ihe tops of lofty columns, for many 
years, or to the end of life, to the great aslonish- 
ment and admiration of the ignorant multitude. 
The author of this singular institution in this centu- 
ry, was Simeon, a Syrian, commonly called Sime- 
on Stylitcs. As a matter of curiosity, and illua 
trative of the superstition and stupid credulity oi 
the age, 1 muiil transcribe the history of Simeon, 
aa it is given by Ihe translator of Mosbeim, 

" This Simeon, we are told, was born nl Sisan, 
in Syria, about A, D, 300. At the age of thirteen, 
while attending his fnlhcr'a sheep, he hc'ard a pub- 
lic exposition of Luke vi. 21 — 25, (^Blessed are 
ye that weep noK, HfC. But wo unto you ihat 
laugh noK, &:c,,) which determined him to become 
a monk. Having therefore passed a novitiate of 
two years, he removed to a monastery near An- 
tioch, wht;re he lived ten years. Here his abstin- 
ence and his voluntary mortifications were so ex- 
cessive as to draw on him censure from the other 
monks. He once swathed himseif from his loins 
to his neck, with a rigid well-rope of palm, during 
ten days, which caused his whole body to fester 
and discharge blood. Being expeiled the monas- 
tery for such austerities, he retired to the adjacent 
mnuniain. and let himself down into a dry cave. 
After flv« dnya the repenting monks Bought him 
out, drew him forth from the cavern, awXttaX-ot- 
edfaim lo iheir feliowsbip. But not\ousa^'a'c,'i«i 



retired lo a litlle cell, at the foot of a tnouot 
near Aniioch, and there immured biniself ll 
years. During this period, having caused hiai]8ll> 
lo be GtopppH up with earth, he remained buried 
forty days, without eating or drinking, and when 
disinterred, was found nearly dead. So pleased 
H he with this experiment, that he afierwards 
kept such a fast annually as long us h 

I JjesI, he removed to the top of the mi 

J where he chained himself to a rock for sevei 

■s. His fame had now become very greKti<i^' 

I and crowds of admiring visiters, of all ranks nod 
noIcrs, thronged around him. He instructed 

I them, healed their diseases, and converted herclica, 

I pagans, and Jews, in great numbers. Inoommod- 

j ed by the pressure of the crowd, he erected a pil- 
on which he might stand, elevated at 5rsl six 

' cubits, then Iwelve, twenty-two, thirty-six, and at 
last forty cuhita. The top of the pillar was three 
feet in diameter, and surrounded with a halusCrndei. 
Here he stood, day and night, and in all wcalhors. 
Through the night, and until 9 o'clock A. M. bo 
was continually in prayer, often spreading forth 
his hands, and bowing so low that his forehead 
touched his (oes. A bystander once attempted tc 
count the number of these successive prostratioi 
and he counted till they amounted to Iwelve h 

I dred and forly-four. At 9 o'clock A. M. he 
jsn to address the admiring crowd below, to ' 

' Bnd answer their questions, to send messages 
write letters, fee, for he took concern in tho 
fore of all the churches, and correspoaded 
bishops, and even with emperors. Towards ei 
ing, he suspended his inlevcoorse with this worl 
and betook himself again lo converse with God, 

I til! Cie Allowing i\y. He jinwaW-j a^aWlQnc« 



B week, never slept, wore a long sheepskin robe, 
and a cap of the same. Hia bea: d was very 'ong, 
and his Irame extremely emadaled. In ihis man 
ner ht is reported to have spent thirty -seven years 
and at loat, in his sixty-ninth year, to have expir- 
ed unobserved, in a praying attitude, in which ni 
one ventured to disturb him till after three days . 
when Anthony, his disciple and biographer, mount- 
ing the pillar, found that his spirit was departed, 
and his holy body was emitting a delightful odour. 
Hia remains were borne in great pomp to Antioch, 
in order to be the safeguard of that un walled town, 
and innumerable miracles were performed at his 
shrine. His pillar also was so venerated, thai it 
was literally inclosed with chapels and monaate- 
riea, for some ages. Simeon was so averse from ( 
women, that he never allowed one to come I 
within the sacred precincts of his pillar. Even hia 
own mother was debarred this privilege, till after 
her death, when her corpse was brought to him, 
and he now restored her to life, for n abort time i 
that she might see and converse with him a Httle, 
before she ascended to heaven. — Such ia the storj 
gravely told us by the greatest writers of that age, i 
and as gravely repeated in modern limes, by iha i 

Ciman Catholic historians," 
We are told that many in Syria and Palestine, 
(owed the example of Simeon, though none fully 
mlled him ; and that this stupid form of rfli- 
m continued in the East, down to the twelfth 
century, when it was finally abolished. The 
Latins, however, did not follow the East in this 
mnlter ; and when one attempted it in the German 
territory oCTrevea, the neighbouring bishops had 
his pillar pulled down and prevenVeA V\™. 'WA 
the general set liment of this a"e in^aceA hW^ 

Isi I 
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greater honour upon the eslernal signs of religion, 
aod bodily exercises, than upon real holineH, 
which hus its seal in the soul. " According [c 
the senlimenta of Salviao and others," says Mo8- 
heim, " no one can become truly and perfectly 



]o!y, unless he abandons altogether Ins properly 
tnd honours, contemns matrimony, banishes all. 






and honours, contemns matrimony, banishes 
hilarity from his mind, and subjects his body 
variety of mortifications and painful seosatii 
As there were few who could bear the severity 
these rules, the veneration of those senseless W 
fanatical persons, [hose religious maniacs, to whose 
temperament these rules were adapted, increased 
marvellously ; and saints sprung up like mush* 

»X. There were some few who dared to oppose 
the growing superstition of the age, but they wore 
silenced by others, who were more numerous, in 
greater reputation, and possessed of greater in- 
fluence. " An example wo have In Vigilanlius, a 
presbyter of Gallic extract, but resident in Spain, 
a. learned and eloquent man. ARer a journey tc 
Palestine and Elgypt, returning home near the be- 
ginning of this century, he issued several tracts, 
in which he taught and inculcated many things 

I contrary to the opinions of the age. Among other 
things, be denied, that the tombe and bones of mar- 
tyrs were worthy of any religious worship ; and 
therefore, he censured pilgrimages, undc^rtukeo to 
places accoimtcd sacred ; he ridiculed ihu min* 
cles which were said to take place in the temples 
consecrated to the martyrs ; and condemned the 
practice of keeping vigils in these temples ; he said 
that the burnir.g of wax cntldloa in the day Itma 
St ibe sepiiI<^hros of the martyrs, was imprudenU 



■tition of .lie pagans : he waintained, thai ptayera 
addressed [o departed saints were fruitlsss : he 
treated with coalempt the prevailing fasis, the celi- 
bacy of the clergy, and the monastic life : and he 
maintained that such as distributed all their gouda 
among the poor, in order to live ia voluntary pover- 
ty, and such as ecnt portions of their property to 
Jerusalem, did not perform an act which was pleas- 
ing and acceptable to God, These Bentiaienta 
were not oSensive to several of the Gallic and 
Spanish bishops. But the most renowned monk 
uf that age, Jerome, attacked this bold religious 
refornrer with so much acrimony, that he readily 
saw he must be silent, if he would regard his life 
and safety." 

XI. The schistns and heresies of this century 
might occupy a large space, but I will endeavour 
to present ihem with as much brevity as possible. 
The DonatUts were sliil very numerous and very 
troublesome in Africa. As yet, ihey had not been 
tnolesled with civil pains and penalties ; but in the 
early part of this century, the Catholic bishops, 
with Augustine at their head, procured from the 
Emperor HonorJus an edict compelling Ihem to re- 
turn to the bosom of the church, under penally of 
tines, banishmenl, confiscation of goods, and even 
death for the more obstinate and contumacious. 
Under the influence of this law, many submitted 
and returned to (he church. Some escaped by 
flight, others by a voluntary deaih. The Ctrcum- 
e&lumes, a kind of fanatic soldiers of this party, 
escaped by travelling up and down the province, 
with arms and violence, every where venting their 
rage, These measures inflicted a stroke upon this 
numerous and violent aecl, from wVtch '\1. m.'^fcx 
ta-ovemd, ill ou^h it continued lo ex\s\. \Qtv^l 
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aftorwards, aad eveu re^vived, in some tneaaure, 
under the gavernment of tlie Vaudals. 

In ihe case of the Donatiats, we see some of [he 
effects natumlly resulting from the policy of Con- 
stantine, and his successors, in bringing (he church 
into subjection, in its external interests, to the state. 
The pagan emperors held the name and otHce of 
Ponlij'ex Jf^iximui ; the Christian emperors drop- 
ped the Dame, bu( exercised the power. Hence, 
uniformity, in ecclesiastical mattera, was not left [o 
result from the uaion of mind and heart, produced 
by faith and love ; but was prescribed by imperial 
edict6,Bnd enforced by civil penalties. The DonKt- 
bts were doubtless wrong in some things, and loo 
prone, with the characteristic e.fcitability of Afri- 
cans, to be hurried away by their passions. They 
were also unfortunate in having the sinistroue 
friendship, and reputed allinnc« of the vagabond 
Circumcelliones. But if they had been lefltolib* 
srty of conaoience, if they had not been coerced 
by the civil authority, at the instance of the estab 
iished church,andir the violations of law or order 
committed by individuals, or bodies of rioters, had 
been punished as crimes against the state, without 
imputing them to the Duuati=!ts, as a religious sect ; 
their hldtory, it may be believed, if it had at all 
come down to ua, would hiive been that of a re- 
bpeclable denomination of Christians, who, while 
Ihey held the common faith, bad some erroneous 
views of the constitution of the church, were too 
rigurous in discipline, and censurably defective in 
CnristiaD charity. It is an unhappy thing fur any 
body of men to have their principles and conduct 
described, and their character iransmillcd lo poa- 
ferity, only by the pens of iheir eoemios. 
XII. Tiio Arians, o ptuasci oni 'jcTas«:M\Ei. a> 



they (vprc by the orlhodox, look refuge imong the 
Barbarians that had embraced Christianity, and 
ibuDd there a aafe retreat. The Gotha, the Heruli, 
the Suevi, the Vatidals, and the Burgundiaiis, em- 
braced ibe Arian creed, and in their turn, persecu- 
ted the uribodox. Especially "the Yandats, who 
had established their kingdom in Africa, surpassed 
all the rest in cruelty and injustice. At first Gen- 
Beric their king, and then Hiineric his ?on, demol- 
ished the temples of such Christians aa maintain- 
ed the Divinity of the Saviour, sent their bishops 
into exile, mutilated many of the more firm and 
decided, and tortured them in various ways. And 
they expressly atated that they were authorized to 
do so, by the example of the emperors, who had 
tnacted similar laws against the Donatisls in Afri- 
ca, ihe Arians, and others who dissented from 
ihem in religion. During this African persecution, 
ciod himself is said to have confuted the Arians 
^y a grt^ul miracle, causing by his almighty pow- 
iT, the persons whose tongues had been cut out by 
order of the tyrants, to speak distinctly notwith- 
slaoding, and to proclaim the glory and the praiaes 
flf Christ. The fact itself, no one can well deny, 
for il rests on powerful testimony ; but whether 
(here was anything supernatural in it, may bs 
questioned. 

XIII. About the year 430, the sect of the Nea- 
torians arose, so called from Neslorius, a Syrian, 
bishop of Constantinople. This produced a most 
lamentable schism in the churci, upon a subject 
of very inferior and doubtful character, which baa 
existed down to the present da v. The Nestorians, 
as a distinct sect, are still numerous in tnc E^st, 
The dispiitr seems first to have ariaca 
o»e of ihr -I- •w' » TMDc, ^mother o£ Gotl') B.^^\\e4 
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to the Virgin Mary. In their opposiljou lo I^ 
Arians, litis word had come into very comniua use ; 
and with some, was a favourite expression. This 
wna the casg particularly with the Apoilinarists ; 
a parly, that in Ghunning Ariaaism, had struck. 
upon the opposite rock ; and, in order to maintaia 
the proper Divinity of Christ, denied lo him propet 
humanity. They hold that Christ assumed only 
a human body, endowed with a sentient soul, but 
not possessed of inttsUecT ; and that the Divine na- 
ture in Christ did the office of a rational soul, or 
mind. This doctrine, Nestorius and others oppos- 
ed. They maintained " Ihnt in Christ there we"* 
not only two natures, but two persons, or hypoe- 
lases ; of which the one was Divine, even the 
eternal Word ; and the other, which was human, 
was tlie man Jesus ( ihut these two persons had 
only one aspect ; that the union between the Son 
of God, end the son of man, was formed in the 
moment of the virgin's concepiioo, and was never 
to be dissolved ; that it was not, however, n union 
of natures, or of persons, but only of will und af- 
fection ( that Christ was therefore to be carefully 
distinguished from God, who dwelt in him ae in 
his temple ; and that Mary was to be colled iba 
mother of Christ, but not the mother of God," 

Cyril, bishop of Alexandria, a man of a most 
nslless and arrogant spirit, and jealous of the 
urowing power and authority of the bishop of 
Constantinople, immediutely made opposition, con- 
demned the doctrine of Nestorius, and required 
bim to recant. This he refused to do ; whereupon 
Cyril assembled a council at Alexandria, (having 
first conaulted with Celestine, bishop of Borne, 
whom be had enlisted in hU cause.l and iironoun- 

" twtilva anaHiemaa a5a.VoBfSiia\.a'i\\i*,-fl\i(i'C™i- 



ing tilmsclf condemned for blasphemy against 
ChrisI, returned as many anathemas agninst Cyril ; 
charging him with the Apollinarian doctrine, of 
confounding the two nniures of Christ. This led 
to the calling of a general council, at Gphesus, 
A. D. 431, called the third general council. In 
this council Cyril presided ; and from the history 
of it, it seems to have been any thing else, rather 
than an infailible council, or even a regularly con- 
ducted deliberative body. Cyril was anxious to 
have the case decided, before Joho, bishop of Anti- 
och, and the other bishops of the East, whom he 
Buapecled of being friendly to Nestorlus, should 
arrive. Thia, as well as the presiding of Cyril, 
who was his enemy and prosecutor in this matter, 
Nealorius maintained was unfair and unjust ; and 
Ihereforf when summoned to trial, he refused to 
^pear. " But Cyril, pressing the business for- 
ward, without a hearing of the cause, and a great 
part of the bishops being absent, Nestorius, whom 
the council compared with Judas, the betrayer of 
the Saviour, was condemned as guilty of blas- 
phemy, deprived of his olfice, and sent into btin- 
ishment, where he closed his days." The doc- 
trine established by the council, and which has 
generally been rpccived by the church to the pres- 
(■nl day, was — thai Christ consists of one Divine 
nelson, yet of two natures, most closely united, 
bill Dol mixfd or confounded. This decision, bow- 
ever, did not end the dispute, which continued to 
agitate the church for ages after. 

XIV. But it was in that day, as it is in this, that 
disputants olmosE uniformly ran into opposite ex- 
tremes. This was the case with " Eutyches, ab- 
bot of a certain convent of monks at Conalatilmo- 
ple; from tfAo/won^inBled Hno'her aecl, 4\Tec\\'^ 
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opposite k> that of Ne»toriiis, but equally trouble- 
■ome, and mischievoua to the interests of Christmn- 
Hjr ; nnd which, like that, spread with great rapidi- 
ty throughout the East, and acquired such strength 
Id its progress, that it gave immense trouble both 
to the Nestorians and to the Greeks, and becanw 
a great and powerful community." Euiycliea 
maintained that there was only one naiure in 
Christ, namely, that of the Word, who becoma in- 
carnnie ; that the two natures of Christ alter the 
1, did not remain two distinct natures, but cod- 

iBliluted one nature ; and therefore it waa correct 
to say, Christ was constituted of or from, two na- 
tures ; but not that he existed in two natures. Ths 
doctrine of Butyches was lirsi sustained, end his 
accusers condemned, by a council held at Ephe- 
Bus, A. D. 449. This council was headed by 
Pio^corus, bishop of Alexandria, a man of much 
suoh a spirit as Cyril, to whom he was successor, 
ond who managed the business of this council, 
with iho same unfairness and injustice. Indeed, 
the matter was finally decided by a band of sol- 
diers, and an armed mob, who rushed into the 
:h, where the council were sitting. The 
Greeks call this council an assembly of Robbers 
But this scene was soon changed. Througt: 
the influence of Leo the Great, poniiff of R( 
another general council was called, by the 
pemr Marcian, at Chalccdon, in the year 
which is called the fourth general council. In t) 
ciouncil, in which the legatt^s of Leo had f(rest tir. 
fluence, Dioscnrus was condemned, deposed, tiiid 
banished ; the acts of the iate council were re- 
. ecinded ; Eutyches, who had already been deposed 
^ «nd banished by the emperor, was condemned, 
I tiiouf'h abaeiil ; and all CtiTUtiarLS were rt>quired 
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to believe, that in Jeatia Christ jivie is br, one 
person, yet two distinct natures, n< way contbundcd 
3r mixfid. This, however, insti ad ot" proving a 
rwnedy, and putting an end to the controversy, 
rallirr made the mailer worse. A large portion 
of the Eastern b:shops made violent opposition to 
thiH council or Cha cedon, and contended earnestly 
Tor ihtf one nature in Christ. Hence arose most 
deplorable discords and cruel wars almost exceed- 
ing credibility. Those who adopted the views of 
these bishops were afterwards called MonophysiTes, 
and were divided into several parties, with slight 
shades of ditierence ; and their contentions were 
handed down to after ages. 

XV. Id the early part of thia c«ntury, other 
troubles invaded the church from the West, in the 
Pelagian controversy, which has continued through 
successive ages to The present day. This heresy 
was headed hy Pelagius, a Brilon, in conjunction 
with Cffilestius, an Irishman, both monks living 
at Rome. They held, " that what was commonly 
inculcated and believed, respecting the corruption 
of the human nature, derived to us from our first 
parents, wa^ not true; that the parents of (he 
human race sinned, only for themsdvos, aud not 
for ihcir posterity ; that men are now born as p 

:s Adam was, when God created 
:, therefore, can, by their natural 
e themselves, and reach the highest 
degree of holiness ; ihal eslernal grace is Indeed 
ne^dil to excite men to eiForis, but that they hi 
po need of interna, divine grace." These d 
(rltws th';y disseminiled first privately al Ror 
nnd aflerwords openly in Africa and ihe East ; 
where they found some favour, especially wi ' 
John, bishop of Jerrjsnlem. They were,Ho''3.v 



powerfully and successfully opposed by Augustme. 
and their doctrines condemned by the genera. 
council at EpliesGS, A. D. 431, These ccniesB 
gave rise to olhera Dot less distressing, Augustine 
did not at first state wi n sufficient clearni'ss, his 
opinions respecting the divine grace necessary to 
salvation, and the decrees of God in regard to the 
future c')nditioQ of individual men. His system 
therefore, was carried out by some to the doctrine 
of absoiutu necessity — " that God has predestina- 
ted the wicked, not only lo suffer eternal punish- 
ment, but also to commit sin, and to incur the 
guilt which will merit that ptmishmpnt ; and of 
course, to believe, that both the good and the sia- 
ful aciions of men were, from all eternity, divinely 
predetermined and fixed by an inevitable neces- 
sity." Others again, headed by John Cassian, a 
monk who came to Marseilles in France, from the 
East, went to the other extreme ; and were called 
Semi- Pelagians. They taught, " that God did not 
dispense his grace to one more than another, in 
consequence of an eternal and absolute decree, but 
was willing to save all men, if they complied with 
the terms of his gospel; that Christ died tor nil 
men ; that the grace purchased by Christ, and 
necessary lo salvation, was ofTered to all men; 
that man, before he received grace, was cnpabln 
of faith and holy desires ; that man was born fren, 
and ronsequently, was capable of resisting the in- 
fluences of grace, or of complying with its su^es- 
' tions," These doctrines prevailed, and still pre- 
I vail, very extensively. From this period, therefore, 
I commenced those knotty controversies, concerning 
I the nature and the mode of that divine ngeiKH{^_ 
I ]r grace, which is necessary for our Balvitia|H^| 
%^A :h have unhap;iily divided Christians, in sv^^| 
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subsequcnl age, and wliiuu are sIiL protractt-d, n.' 
the grief of ail the pious and ihe good. 



CENTURY YI. 



I. The boundaries of the church were c.nended in 
the East during the sixth century, over a number 
of heathen tribes who dwell in the neighlxiurhood 
of the Black Sea. Elhelbert, king of Kent in 
Britain, with his Anglo-Saxons, was converted to 
Christianity near Ihe close of ihia century, by 
means of one Augustine, at the head of forty Ben- 
edictine monks, sent over by Gregory the Great 
for this purpose. Augustine established the See 
of Canterbury, and vmn ordained arckbislwp and 
jirimateQ^ &\\ England. Several barbarous tribes 
of Germany are said to have embraced Christian. 
ity in this century ; and many Jews in Gaul and 
Spain submitted to be baptized, through the influ- 
ence, either of rewards offered, or punishments 
Ihnmtened them. But the conversions of this 
century were little more than receiving the rite of 
baptism, assuming the name of Christian, and 
making some little change in the external form of 
thair heathen worship, in order to accommodate 
it to ChriHtianity. Heiithen temples were changed 
into Christian churches, and weru purified and 
consecrated with holy wat r ,- and (lie poopie were 
only required lo worship e imagta of ^i\\i\is. AvOi 
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of holy men, instead of those of their idol gods, 
and, for the most part, with the same ceremonies. 
Tlie religion of the heart seems scarcely to have 
heen thought of. 

Christians suffered severe persecution this cen- 
tury under Chosroes, king of Persia. The ancient 
Britons, who were Christians, suffered every kind 
of calamity from their conquerors, the Anglo-Sax- 
ons ; by whom they were driven from their terri- 
tory, and shut up among the mountains of Wales 
and Cornwall. Over the rest of England, until 
near the end of this century, heathenism reigned ; 
and the churches were demolished, or converted 
into idolatrous temples. The Huns also made in- 
roads upon Thrace and Greece, about the middle 
of the century, and treated the Christians with 
great cruelty. 

In the constitution of the church, there was no 
important change in this century. The bishops 
of Rome and Constantinople, who were regarded 
as standing at the head of the whole church, were 
incessantly contending for priority, and abcmt the 
extent of their territories and jurisdiction. John, 
bishop of Constantinople, seems first to have as- 
sumed the title of universal bishop, about A. D. 
587. This greatly incensed the bishop of Rome ; 
and Gregory the Great maintained that it was 
profane^ antichristian, and infernal, by whomso* 
ever assumed. The wealth and privileges of tne 
clergy continued to increase, and in the same 
proportion, their luxury and other vices. Laws 
were enacted forbidding drunkenness, fortuue-tell- 
ing, simony, concubinage, perjury, usury, and 
gaudy dress in the clergy. Near the close of the 
last century, a dreadful contest arose between 
Sy imachus 'jn'l L \urcul\us, liaeVv cV\x\«vvcv^ to be 
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duly elected ponliffof Rome. They ci arged arm 
another with (he grossest crimes. This dispute, 
prosecuted on both aides in the most violent man. 
ner, filled Rome with war and bloodshed for many 

¥iars ; and was at last settled by au a])peal ^a 
heodoric, iLe Arian king of the Golhs at Ra- 
venna. 

II. The sixth century in regard to literature, i* 
almost a blank. What little learning remained, 
was chiefly found among the bishops and monks. 
To niosl of the churches called CaUnedrali, schooU 
were utlaohed, where the bishop, or some one ap- 
pointed by him, instructed the youth in the seven 
liberal arts ; namely. Grammar, Rhetoric, Logic, 
Arithmetic, Music, Geometry, and Astronomy. In 
most of the monasteries were opened schools, in 
which such youth were taught as wero devoted lo 
the monastic life. Libraries were also collected 
in them, and the feebler of the monks, that were 
incapable of encountering severe labour, were em- 
ployed in transcribing books. To these institu- 
tions therefore, injurious as ihey were in many 
respects, the world is chiefly indebted for the 
remains of ancient literature, that wure preserved 
and handed down through the dark ages. Some 
bishops of the church were utterly opposed to the 
reading of heathen authors, as a horrible wicked- 
ness; and especially Gregory the Great, bishop 
of Rome, is said to have committed Livy's History 
to the flames, and to have caused the Capiloline 
Library at Rome to be burned. This same Greg- 
ory however, could expressly tolerate many pagan 
customs and heathenish riles> 

IIL The increase cJ* tiioiikery in this age, was 
very great every where. In iho East, whola 
mfiaiea o>}ghi have been enrolled, wilbouV an'j ?«^ 
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lible diiT.nulioD of their numbers. In tile Wc&t, 
thia mode of life fouad patrons and followers, 
aldioBl without number, in all the provinces. In 
Great Britain, one Congal inDueaced vast tiun.bers 
to abandoQ active life and speud their days :a 
Bolitude, according to a rule which he prescribed. 
His disciples filled Ireland, Gaul, Germany, 3wlt> 
Ser'and, aud other countries. He is said to have 
ruled over three thousand monks, living in dif- 
ferent moDosteries and cells. 

In Ibe year 529, a new order of monks was es- 
tablished in the West, by St. Benciiict, which in 
time absorbed all the otlicrs. His rule, which is 
Btill exUiut, is very strict ; and the order, at first, 
seem to have been a virtuous, orderly, and useful 
people. They promoted literature, husbandry, 
agriculture, fuc, and laboured with their own 
hands. Bui ai\er they had acquired immensa 
wealth, by the liberality of princes and pious indi- 
viduals, they gave themselves up to luxury, idle- 
ness, and every vice ; and were most active in 
promoting the power and authority of the Roman 
pontilFs, 

The writers of Ibis century, although numrrous, 
were generally of an infurior grade. None of 
them rose above mediocrity, unless we make Bo- 
ethius an exeeplion, and therefore ihey need not 
be parlicuiarly mentioned. 

IV. The theology of this century was greally 
debased and corrupted, and partook largely of 
mysticism, supefstitioo, and error. The conCro- 
veraial theologians of the East continued to darken 
fcnd perplex the great truths of religion, by tbs 
most subtle distinctions, and the jargon of tlw^ 
shilosaphy . The mere externals of religion ^<^^| 
lOcul 'it> 'd upon the peo\i\c, a,a& Vhol m a 4^^| 
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erroneous manner. Pinance wasenju'ned JQstend 
of repentance; lasting, repeating prayers, and tho 
like, instead of a holy life j great merit was 
Bt'nuhed to building churches, founding monaste- 
ries, find such like pious works ; the clergy were 
held in high Veneration, and empty ceremonies 
much admired. " Whoever wishes to gain more 
disitncl information on this subject," uays Mos- 
tieim, >■ need only read what occurs in the epistles 
and other writiogs of Gregory the Great, among 
others, respecting the worshipping of images and 
departed saints, the lire which purifies soiib after 
doulh, the efficacy of good works, that is, of human 
prescriptions and duvices for attaining salvation, 
the power of relics to remove defects both of soul 
and body, and other things of the hke character, 
A man of sense caunot help smiling, at the gener- 
osity of the good Gregory in distributing his relics; 
but Be must feel pity for the simple, stupid people, 
who could be persuaded that oil taken from lamps 
burning at the sepulchres of the martyrs, possessed 
uncommon virtues and efRcacy, and added both 
holiness and security to its possessors." 

They who undertook to be expositors of Scrip- 
ture, scarcely deserve the name. Most of IJiem 
followed Origen in despising the plain sense of 
Scripture j and, searching for allegories and moral 
precepts, by means of a roving imaginalion, d.'- 
^UCed whatever they wished, from the sacrwl 
Oracles. 

The disputes about Origen, and his philoaophi- 
mI corruptions of Christianity, were still kept up, 
«r rather revived among the monks of Palestine. 
scribetl to him, nnd enterlnincd by 
bllowersr (f**' it is rather uncertain what On- 
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fifth general council, convGoed at Conituntinopl^, 
by order of the emperor Justinian, A. 1). 553. 
The errors ascribed to Origen are tlie following, 
wth some others of like character. 1. That 
there in a pre-exiaienE etate of human souls. 
2. That souls were condemned to animate ttiortal 
bodies, in order to expiate laults they had commit- 
ted in a pre-exislent state. 3. That the soul of 
Christ was united to the Word before his incarna- 
tion. 4. That at the resurrection of the dead, we 
shall be clothed with ethereal bodied. 5, Th&l 
after long periods of time, the damned ahall 
be released from their torment, and restored lo a 
new state of probation. 6. Thai the earth after 
its conflagration, shall become habitable 
and be the mansion of men and animals, and 
in eternal vicissitudes. 

This council also decided the controversy 
apecting the three chapten, so called ; which 
been the cause of much contention and disturbance 
in [he church. This appellation was given ta 
three subjects of dispute ; the first, respecting the 
character and writings of Thcodorus, ofMopsuea- 
tia; the second, the writings of Theodorel of Cy 
rus, opposing the twelve anathenms that Cyril al 
Alexandria hod published against Nestorius ; the. 
third, an epistle of Ibas of Edessa. These bishops 
had favoured the Neslorians ; (heir writings were 
therefore condemned, and Theodorus, although 
dead, was pronounced a heretic, by this council. 
This was a pretty severe reflection upon the 
council of Chalcedon, whi;h had sustained the«« 
men and their wrilinjjs. It wos therefore vio- 
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Another controversy broke out among the Greeks 
io the year 519 ; namely, whether it could be pro 
perly said that owe of ihe Trinity was crucified 
BDit couuccted with this was another question j 
whether it was proper to say that ChrisCa penon 
V/af compounded. Such were the questions that 
disturbed the peace of the church in that age. 

V. Rites and ceremonies continued to increase 
in proportion as piety and godliness declined ; for 
il is usual for Ihoso to make most of the fijrms tif 
religion, who have least of its power. In the Kast, 
the Novatinn and Eutychian controversies occa- 
sioned the introduclioD of many rites and forms, 
as marks of distinction between the ditferent par- 
ties. In the West, Gregory the Great was remark- 
ably fond or inventing and introducing new cere- 
monies. The mullipiication of new ceremonies, 
gave rise to a new kind of science ; tlie object of 
which was to explain Iheir use and meaning. 
Public worship was still performed in the vernacu- 
lar language of each nation. Gregory the Great, 
established a new mode of administering Ihe Lord's 
supper, magnificently and with splendid apparatus. 
But it was many ages before the other western^ 
churches could be prevailed upon to adopt this 
Romish form. He also introduced the responsive 
chant, and established a school fur church music. 
Baptism was chiefly administered at the greater 
frslivals ; viz ; Christmas, epiphany, easier, whil- 
sunlide, and St. John Ihe Baptist's day. Temples 
dedicated to the saints were exceedingly numerous, 
both in the East and in the West. They were 
built not merely for the accommodation of wor- 
shippers — for this they were not needed ; but the 
favour and patronage of the saints, wtte i.'now^'tA, 
■n this V ly, to be secured lo the provmces, c.\t\ca 
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towns, and villages, in which their lein]Ji 
erected and dedicated. The number of leusl 




almosi equaUed that of the churches. The f 
of ihe purification nf the Virgin Mary, Beem 
have .aken place of the heathen Lupt 
which, in some respects, it resembled. 

VI. The old sectt still subsisted in various plu 

The Manickeans were considerably numerous in 
Persia, In Gaul and Africa, the conlentiona be- 
tween the Semi -Pelagians, aod the followers of 
Augustine continued. The Dotialisis revived in 
Africa, under the Vandal govrrnraent, until that 
kingdom was overturned, A. D. 534. From that 
time they declined, and became extinct before iha 
end of this century ; at least are not heard of aAer- 
wards. The Arians, in the beginning of this aea- 
tury, were triumphant in some parts of Asia, Africa, 
and Europe. Many Asiatic bishops favoured ihem ; 
and the Vandals in Africa, the Goths in Italy, many 
of the Gauls, Suevi, Burgundiana, and Spaniards, 
oiwnly espoused their cause. But this prosperity 
of the Ariaus wholly termiuated, when, under Ibe 
auspices of Justinian, the Vandals were drivea 
Irom Africa, and the Goths from Italy. The other 
kings of the West, who had espoused ihejr m 
either by arguments, or some other ti 
brought over to the orthodox faith. The Nei 
ans during this century, \ 
in all parts of Persia, i 

Tlie Ciriitiant qf St. TAdhuu id ihe const of Malabar 

■re a branch of ihe Neslonuis ; wbo have exiued duwn lo 

pment day, almoat witliout any connexion wiih Uif olhei 

of ibe ConjttioD oburcb. They are uid lo lelai'i 

' feBtnrea ol tneir deKent b-om tha rftrlieat Ctinslirui 

They celebtsta the aodjioj, (love frut;) (Kirliiin 

'^- properly oUheGhnruh, and \iro»iilii (arlh« 

of thu Lor" 
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jirabia, Syria, and elsewhere. The sect oC the 
Uonophy sites, (that ia, they who held to the one 
nature in Christ, and who veered lo the opposite 
extreme from the Ne8tDrians,)werealso niimeroiia 
in the East. About the middle of tKecentury, thin 
sect was greatly revived and slrengthcned, by the 
most indefatigable labour and perseverance of one 
Jacobus, an indigent monk, who travelled overall 
the E^st for thia purpose. Prom him, aa (he sec- 
ond father of the seel, all the Monophysites in the 
East are called .lucobitea. There were a number 
of mooted points, about which the Monophysites 
disagreed and disputed among themselves. Some 
said thai the Divine nature had so insinuated itself 
into the body of Chrial, from the very moment of 
his conception, that his body became changed in 
its nature so aa to be incorruptible. Others held 
that the body of Christ was corruplible, but owing 
to the influence of the Divine nature, was never 
in fact corrupted. They disputed also wbelber the 
body of Christ was created or uncreated. Another 
discussion related to the degree of knowledge that 
pertained to the human nature of Christ — or ra- 
ther, to Christ, as partaking of human nature. 
From the controversies with the Monophysites, 
■rose the sect called Tritheists ; because they held 
that there were in God, three numerically distinct 
•utnres or substances, all perfectly alilie, and lon- 

K\ the 



tatity. Their churches conlnin. esccpl ilir cross, no aymtjalB 
nor pictuiBS. Th^ are in numbei aboui eighty ihousand, and 
»[f utwle' lie Brjli^ enyerament, free ftoni anv etcVjaiwwA 
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1 chain or vioculum, 
matters of this sort, ihcro has, in every age, been 
a stropg prapeosity in man, lo be wise alxmt what 
is written ; and ihia is llie source of more than 
half the diapules, that in former, as well as in 
modern times, have rent and deformed the church. 



CENTURY VII ^ 

1. Exlenaion of ChrisiLaiilty. — 2, MohBmmedism. — 3. Lilaa 
ture. — 4. 1'he Roman cliiitch receives Ihe tide or beai uf 
bU the churches — 5. Sialear religion. — fi. Sects.— 7. Mutt- 



I. In the seventh century, Christianity cootii:- 
tied to extend its influencos, both in the East nnd 
in the West, The Nestorians in Persia, Syria, 
and Indin, laboured with great industry, to propa- 
gate Christianity among the barbarous and savage 
nations, inhabiting the deserts, and remotest shores 
of Asia. There is abundant evidence, that in thb 
century there were many Christians in China, over 
whom, for several subsequent centuries, a tiutro- 
politan presided, sent out by the NcsEoriau p 
arch. " It is the constant tradition of the Sjqj 
Christians, that St, Thomas (he apostle, mati 
excursion lo China; and iheChrisiiausorHa-if 
celebrate the event in their ordinary 

primate styled himself melropoljlai 
Hindostao and Cbiua, when the Portugucw <■ 
knew them." 

In England, Elhelbert, king of Kent, 1 
eonverted to Chrisliamly neat W uXow^Vk 
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iXDtu.y. Id .he course of (bis cenluiy, the othei 
lik kings, forming the Saxun Heptaxhy, came 
over, one allar aiiolher, and Britain became enlire- 
.y Christian. The conversion of these Saxon 
kings, seems to have been effected very much, by 
the influence of their Christian wives. Pauliuus, 
in the year 627, is said to have baptized twelve 
Ibousaud Northumbrians \a one day, in the river 
Swale, near Richmond. " A great dispute arose 
about the tonsure of priests, (whether only a con- 
siderable spol, or the whole head, except a circu- 
lar margin, should be shaved,) and about the time 
of holding Easier — those north of the Thames 
following the Irish or Gaelic ritual, and those south 
of it the Roman — a conference was held on these 
subjects, at Whitby, in the year 064. Here Os- 
way, king of Northumberland, learning from the 
Komish party, that St. Peter had the keys of the 
kiogdom of heaven, and that the other puny could 
not deny that fact, declared he would not olfend 
St, Peter, lest when he arrived at the gates of 
heaven, be should find that the door-keeper wou J 
not open to him. This wise thought decided the 
questiou with the majority." Columb^mus, St, 
Gull, St. Kilian, and other zealous missionatics, 
3xleuded Christianity among the tribes of Ger> 
many, Switzerland, Denmark, &d. that were still 
[lagans. The Jews in many places, were cruelly 
treated, and often reluclnnily compelled to receive 
lujitism, and to make an outward profession of 
ihelr belief in Christ. 

n. Christianity did not suffer much persecution 
in Ibis century; but a new and most powerful enetny 
Martud up in Anibio, A. D. 612, in the person of 
MoliaDimrii, l\,} proliased to be the prophet of 
God, sent to ovenhcow a.\\ polvlheianv, aaieiWoVa 
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purge and reform, lirst, the religion of ihe Arftba> 
and next, those of the Jews aod Chriatiuna. Mo- 
hammed at firat treated Christians with mildnpsn, 
biit afterwards with great cruelty. This exlraor- 
dinary delusion was propagated with great rapid- 
ity, and to great extent ; and exists down In the 
present day, over an extent of country, perhaps 
not less than Christendom itself. "The causes of 
the rapid propagation of this new religion among 
so many nations, are not diflicuit to he discovered. 
In the first place, the terror of arms, which Ho- 
liammed and his successors carried with great suc- 
cess into different countries, compelled vast multi- 
tudes to receive his law. In the next place, hie 
taw itself was admirably adapted to the natural 
dispositions of men, and especially to the manners 
the opinions, and the vices prevalent among (he 
people of the East ; for it was estremely simple, 
proposing very few things to be believed ; nor did 
It enjoin many and difficult duties to be performed, 
or such as laid severe restraints on the projiensi- 
lies of men. Moreover, the consummate ignor- 
an-*, which characterized, for the most part, Ihe 
Arabians, the Syrians, the Persiuns, and other na- 
tions of the East, gave a bold and eloquent man 
ready a'^ccss to the minds of immense multitudes. 
We may add, that the virulent contests among the 
ChriKlians, Greeks, Neslorians, Eutychians, anil 
Monrphysi.es, which filled a large part of tho 
East with t-droage and horrible crimes, rondereo 
their religion odious in the eyes of many. And l^fC 
Mimophysiles and Nestorians, whom the Greeks 
oppressed most grievously, rendered assistance to 
the Arabians, and thus facilitated their coD<{ue9l of 
sime iJiYivinci's. Other cnuscs will suggest Ihem- 
s.'lvcn to I host who coiiaider nSM-nW^X-j *« « 
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I the worid, and ihs character of Ihe Moham- 
medan roligion," 

HI. I.caroing, in this age, was at a very low 
ebbi and philosophy almost extinct ; especially in 
the West. What little learning still existed, was 
confined chiefly to the cloisters of the mrmks. The 
laws forbade any one to be made an abbot, unless 
he had some learning ; and the monk 
quired to devote some portion of every day to 
reading. It was rare to find any one among the 
bishops, who was capable of composing his own 
discourses, Thoy contented themselves for the 
most pari, with garbled extracts from Augustine, 
Gregory, aud others. One exception there was, 
ID Theodoras, a Cilician, who, in 668, was made 
bishop of Canterbury. He was a man of learning, 
and gave an impulse to the cause of letters among 
Ibo Anglo-Saxon clergy. He introduced a fine 
library of Latin and Greek works into England, 
The writers of this century are of very inferior 
character, and need not be mentioned. Few ua- 
deriuuk to interpret Scripture | and they, with very 
tittle success. Books on practical religion were 
chiefly filled up with legends of saints, calculated 
only to cherish superstition. 

IV. The contest for pre-eminence between the 
prutales of Rome and Constantinople, was still kept 
up. The pontiff of Rome, Boniface HI, obtained 
n decree from the tyrant Phocas, who had seized 
npon the imperial crown, afler thf> murder of the 
pmperor Mauritius, " that the Romish church, the 
apostolic seal of the blessed apostle Peter, should 
be the head of all the churches" The Roman 
[>onIifi's struggled hard, by every means in their 
power, to increase and eiitend their authority ', hul 
lu yel it was far from being uoivetaaWy acVvvo"*- 
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lelged and submitted to. TtiB time had not yet 
come, when the pope might set up kings, and de> 
pose them at his pleasure. 

V. Thedegeneracyoflhe clergy was very great | 
and unceasing quarrels esialed in many places, bu- 
Iween the bishops and the monks. The latter ap- 
pealed to the pontiff of Rome, who readily look 
them under his care, and gradually exempted thum 
from the jurisdiction of the bishops, They in turn 
defended the interest of the pon'iff, aa if it were 
their own. The monks, Ed the meantime, from 
the favour of the pontiffs, and their show of ficti- 
tious piety, were every where greatly increaaedi 
bud especially among the Latins. Parents eaget- 
ly consecrated their children to God, with | 
portions of their properly madi? over to the m 
teries. They who had been guilty of great cj 
hoped to make atonemetit for Ihein, by ntakid 
over their property to some company of monlti^ 
and immense numbers, impelled by superstitlttt 
robbed their heirs of their richest posseasionsffl 
order to render God propitious to them thro 
the prayers of the monks. 

"During this century, true religion lay b 
under a mass of senseless superstitions ; and n 
unable to raise her head. The earlier ChristiRm 
had worshipped only God, and his Son ; but those 
called Christians in this itge, worshipped the wood 
of a cross, the images of holy men, and liones of 
dubious origin. The early Christians placed hea- 
ven and hell before the view of men ; these Inllsr 
depicted a certain fire prepared to burn off the im- 
perfections of the soul. The former taught thai 
Christ had made exp'nlion for the sins of men, I" 
his death nnd blood t,ie tatter seemed to ii 
CHte ihut the gates » bcavcti wom\4. ^» ^ 
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Ujuinst none who should cnricli the clergy or the 
ohurcli with their donatiooa. The former wera 
studious to mftinlain a holy aini|ilicity, and to fol- 
low a pui'e and chaste piety ; tht' latter placed the 
siibsIaDce of religioQ id external rites aud bodily 
exercises. Did any one hesitate to beliuve ? Two 
irrefragable argujnenls were at hand ; iho author- 
ity of tlie ckutch, and miracles ; for the working 
of which, in these times of ignornnce, but a mode- 
rate share of dexterity was requisite." 

We may form a tolerably definite idea of the 
piety of this age, by obsecving in what it was 
made to consist, by one who, at the time, was even 
more celebrated for his saoctily, thaa honoured 
(or his ecclesiastical dignity. St. Eloi, bishop of 
Noyon, in France, thus defines the " good Christ- 
ian." — " He is a good Christian, who trusts in no 
fhylacteries, or subtle inventions of the devil. He, 
say, is a good Christian, who washes the feet of 
hia guests, and loves them as if his dearest rela- 
lives ; who according to his meana, gives alms to 
the poor ; who comes oflen to church, and brings 
hia offering to be laid on the altar of God ; who 
tastes not of his produce till he has first offered 
some of it to God ; who uses not deceitful weights 
and double measures; who docs not lend his 
money for usury; who both lives chastely him- 
Bcjr, und leacheH his children and neighbours to 

live chastely and in the fear of God ; final' 

■y, who commits to memory, the Creed and the 
Lord's Prayer, and teaches ihe same to his sons 
and daughtore. He who is such, is without douirt 
a Irne Christian. . . . But that you may be true 
Christians, both think of the precepts of Chi' 
rontinuall V in yaut mind, aud obey l\\em m -j 
<^dliet. Eedeem your souls Tcuia ^u 
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while you have the nnjuns in your power. Gi»e 
tilma according to your ability, maintaiii peace aod 
charity, reconcile those who are at variance, avoid 
IjHng, drend perjury, give no false teslimoDy, com- 
rail uo theft, present olTerings and tilhea to the 
churches, bring candles to the holy places accord- 
ing to your wealth, remember the Creed and the 
Lord's Pmyer, and teach them to your children. . . 
Come ollcn, also, to church, humbly beg the inter. 
KBsions of '.he saints, from reverence Tor the re- 

IUrrection of Christ, keep the Lord's day without 
any servile wvsrk, observe the Saints' days with 
(rious affection, &c. Which if you shall do, 70U 
will come with confidence, in the day of judgment, 
hefore the bar of the eternal Judge, and say : Give, 
Lord, for we have given ; have mercy, for we 
have showu mercy ; we have done what thou hast 
commanded, perform what thou host promised." — 
The serious reader will notice, that, in this fall 
length portrait of a true Chri tian, the inventions 
of men are put on a level witii the commondineuto 
of God ; and that the only ground on which sio- 
ners Can be justified before God being overlooked, 
Uiey 81*6 sent to the bar of fiual judgment, depend' 
ing on their own works. 

Riteb and ceremonies still increased. To the 
festivals already oppressively numerous, was added 
o day consecrated to the wood of l/ie cross, on 
which the Saviour was crucified. This was domi 
A. D. 631, when the emperor Heraclius vanquish- 
ed the Persians, and recovered the reai cro^, (so 
sailed) which Cosroes iheir king had carrit-d off 
^^ 'burleen years before. The Fintheon al Ronw 
^^L was iibiained by gil\, and consecrated by Boniface 
^^^;o the Virgin Mary, and a\\ iWmatv^iaxaavthad 
^^Mffifoco lie«a «« :r xl to u\V ism &id&. luui vu\;iG.v&ia 
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tj to Cybele ; and the least of All SainU w;is in- 
Btitiited. Churclies were iHvesled with those rights 
of asylum.., which offbrdpd villains an oiiporluuiiy 
10 commit crimes without much dangi^r ; and which 
led, in the Weal, lo the most shocking disorders. 
The nrt of ornanieniiog churches magnificently, 
was cullivnied with great Hiligence by Honorius. 

VI, Many of the ancient seels, although repress. 
ed by the imjierial laws, sttil existed, and sometimes 
revived. The N jstoriana and Monophysiles en- 
joyed protection and CDCouragemenl under the 
government of ihi: Saracens, who had made them- 
selves masters of a great part of the East, The 
Greeks during this century, were engnj^'cd in a 
tierce contest wiih the PauJiciana, who inhabited 
Armenia and the adjacent countries, and were con- 
ridtrred as a branch of the Manicha;aos. There is 
every reason, however, to bi'licve that they were 
not Mtini<-'lin;aDs, but pious witnesses of the truth,, 
who proleistcd against the unsound doctrines, the 
BUpemition, and the prelacy which had lhcr> jjoiu- 
ed sogeiieralan establishment in the church. The 
Slalenienis of their enemies to the contrary have 
been too generally believed and adopted. They 
were probably called Ptiulicians, on account of 
Ihoir great allachmeDt to the epistles of the apostle 
Paul. They were assailed, not only with argu- 
tnenls; but more efTectually with arms and legal 
eaacimeiits. In Italy, the Lombards preferred 
the opinions of the Arians, lo the doctrines of the ■ 
Nkene creed. In Gaul and in England, the Pela- 
ipnn and Semi-Pelagian controversies still produ- 
oed «tme disqu slude. 

\ II. Among.; the ifreeks, there arose, in the 
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yea. 6b0, i new sect, called Monothetito^, wh ob 
Boon prodjoed very great commolioiis. It gre* 
out cf an attempt ol' the emperor Hernclius (a 
restore Ibe Monophysiles lo the commiiiiion oflbe 
church. They had suggested that if the Ureeki 
would admit ttnd proless, that in Jesua Christ, 
afler the union of the two natures, there was but 
one will, and one volufUaTy action, there might 
be a reconciliation. This doctrine, Sergius, pa- 
triarch of Constantinople, and Cyrus, bishop ol 
Alexandria, decided, might be hold, without preJD 
dice to the truth, or to the council of Chalccdoo. 
And this opinion was confirmed by a solemn de- 
cree of a council held by Cyrus of Alexandria. 
When Honorius, pontiff of Rome, was afterwards 
applied lo on the subject by Sergius, he dttfided 
that those held sound doctrine who taught, that 
there waa one will and one opera/ian in Christ. 
This doctrine was violently opposed by Sophron- 
ius, first a monk, and afterwards patriarch of Je> 
rusalem. Af\er much contention and distiirbanoe, 
B general council was assembled at Cnnstaiitinople, 
A. D. 680, called the sixth cecumenicol ciunci! ; 
I in which the Monothelites, and among tbem Ho* 
' norius, pontifTofBome, were condemned as here- 
tics; and the doctrine of tv>o vnlls, a human and 
a divine, and luv kinds of volimtari/ ocIm in 
Christ, was defined and establisht'd. It seenu 
that the infallibility of the Pope was not yet 
thought of, as 'his council so unceremoniously 
condemned him aa a heretic. The doctrine of tm 
Monothelites, condemned and exploded by the 
Council of Constantinople, found n place of rofil 
omonj" the Murdailcs, a ppople who inhabited 1 
/noiinf.iins of Libnnus, and Anlilibnnus,' """" 
about tliG conclusion of iWs ccftVut^iW 
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name of Marciniles, from John Maro, their firal 
bishop, a name which ihey still retain. In 692, 
anotliLT council was held at Constantinople, in 
which wi'iT; decreed one hundred and two canons, 
on vscious subjects relating to external worship, 
Ihe government of the church, &c. Same of these 
canons were opposed to the opinions and customs 
of the Romish church : the Roman poniifTs there- 
fore refused to approve the council as a whole, or 
to rank it among Ihe general councils, although 
thej" have deemed the greater part of its caisons to 
be excellent. 



CENTURY VIII. 



I. The Nestorians in the East continued, during 
the fighlli century, to extend the influences of 
Christianity among the Scythians and Tartars, 
inhabiting the shores of the Caspian Sen. A Nea- 
torian missionary by the nameof Subchal, travel- 
led further East, and spread the gospel extensively 
in Tartary, Cathai, and China. In the West, by 
the active and persevering labours of Boniface, 
who has obtained the title of the apostle of Ger- 
many, churches were established extensively 
among the Thuringiana, Hessians, and Friesland- 
era ; by the latter of whom, he was finally mu.t- 
4trtrf, together r Ah fi/lj other c\erg^men, -wXtfi 
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attended him; (\. D. 753.) Brmifare pisseaied 
great zeal and acliviiy, and perliaps true piety; 
but strongly liuclured whh ilie trrors ui' those 
linies — excessive attachment lo monkery, super- 
Btitioua regard for the externals of religion, atid 
devotion to the power and authority of Ihu RomitD 

Psnliff. Corbiniun, a. French Benedictine inonk; 
irmin, also a French monk ; and Lehwin, an 
Englishman; with many others of less notr, la- 
boured with zeal, and with more or less succeaSi 
to establish Christianity among other nnljona of 
Germany that were still heathen. CorbiniBD 
obtained remarkable fame, by his marvdloiu 
sanctity, and oumeroua miracles. The Saxcuu 
and Huns, who were leas yielding to the infltience 
of missionaries that were aent among thi?m, were 
more efiectually brought over to submit to hup- 
lisra, by the nrms of Charlemagne. With all due 
zeal, he assailed them with the swoivi, with re- 
wards and punishments, the legitimate argiimoDts 
of kings, until, being humbled und exhausted, tbey 
thought it better to become Christians, than lo be 
slaves. One law, well <;atculated, we may sup- 
pose, to accomplish its object, was in ihcsp wordx. 
ffani/ person 0/ tlie Soj^on race, thall conUinpt- 
uoudy refute to come to (utptitm, atirl iJmll renolve 
Lto continue a htathen, let him be put lo detUh, 
LFor thesoachieventenisof Chnrlcmngnf!, in Iwhutf 
C'of Christianity, the gratitude of posterity decrfod 
piiim the honours of a mint. 

The following are curious specimens ofihe rai- 
I jades of this age, " In the life of Si, Witm.iek, 
I it is stated as a miracle, that his mill, wh<-n he let 
I ,go of il, to say his prayers, would turn itself. ha& 
' a an int^uisitive mouk looked tbroui^h a crevice, 
re i/jo wonder, he wassVvwckVmA for his cr» 
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Bumptbn. The biographer of Si. Pardiilphus, 
makes a child's criitlle lo rock day after duy, with- 
out haudii i while, if touched, it woukl stop, aad 
remain immovable. In ihe lifo of St, Uuthlack., 
of Croylaod, while Ihe saint wh» praying, at liia 
vigils, a vast number of devils entered his rell, 
nsing out of the grouud, and issuing from crevices. 
These bound iha saint lasl, dragged him Ihrciugh 
hedges and briers, Hlled him up from the earih, 
aud carried him lo ihe mouth of hell, where he 
BBW all ihe tormenls of the damned. But while 
Ibey were threatening to confine him there, St 
Bartholomew appeared in glory to him ; the 
devils wijre affVighied ; and he was conducted 
back tti his cell, by his celestial delivercr. These 
are only a few, among scores of others, which 
might bo adduced." 

In this century, the church suffered very se- 
?et«!y both in the East, and in the West, from 
the Saracens. The Greek empire, greatly weak- 
ened by internal dissensions, wiis not able To 
withstand this warlike people, who overran the 
fiiireat portions of Asia and Africa, and in many 
places, wholly exti^rminated the Christian faith. 
ID the year 714, the Saracens passed over from 
Africa into Spain, and routed the army of Roderic, 
king of the Spanish Goths, and subdued the 
greater part of that country. Thus was the 
kingdom of the West Goths in Spain, \vnolly ex- 
terminated by this ferocious people, alltr it had stood 
inorc than three centuries. And even Prance and 
Italy suffered from the frequent invasions of these 
fierce and victorious propagators of the Moham- 
medan faith. The Christians of Germany ofter 
suffered from the neighbouring tril>es thai aUU ra- 
maioml fuigau Abou the niiiidle of V\i\s ocRViT^ 
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emy to Chrislianily appoareJ, slitl more 
savage and cruel ihan the Saracens ; uamely, ihe 
Turks. They were a Iribo of the Tarlurs. a 
rough and uncivilized race, who, issuing from the 
narrow passes of Caucasus, burst upon Colchia, 
Iberia, and Albania, and thence proceeding to 
Armenia, first subdued the Saracens, aud aftet* 
wards the Greeks. 

II. The degeneracy and vices of the clergj 
this age may be inferred from the li 
against them by Carloman, Pepin, am 
Chariemagne. These laws forbid i 
lofloiiig money at twelve per cent, interest — haunt- 
ing taverns — practising magic — receiving bribes 
lo (trduin improper persons ; bisho[>a, abbots, anii 
ibbesses, were forbidden to keep packs of hounds, 
or hawks and falcons. Laws were also enactefl 
against clerical drunkenness, concubinnge, and 
profane swearing. Notwithstanding their vices, 
the clergy were held in very great venernlion, 
particularly in the West. Before they embraced 
Christianity, these nations were under (ho coulrol 
I of their priests, and dared not attempt any thing 
I important, either civil or mihtary, without theif 
■.concurrence. These prerogatives, therefore, M-hea 
I they became Christian, they readily tmnsferrod 
I to the biehops and ministers of their new religion ; 
m and the Christian prelates and clergy, craftily and 
Jeagerly seized and appropriated to thcinsdvca 
I these rights. Hence originated the' monstrMt 
m authority of (he priesthood tu the Burof^^H 
I churches, which was always much greater 4^^| 
I in the East. ^^M 

f ■' To the honours anj prerogatives enjoyed^^H 
r the bishops and priests, with the concurrenetl^^H 
I the people of the Wcni, ^ece u&dod, during ^^| 
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period, immense wealth and riches. The chiirch- 
C", m'^nasteriea, and bishops had before been well 
HUpplied with goods and revenues ; but in this cen- 
tury, Ihere arose a new and most coQvenient 
method of acquiring for thetn greater riches, and 
of amplifying them forever. Suddenly, by whose 
instigation is not known, the idea became univer- 
sally prevateot, that the punishment for sin, which 
God threatens to inflict, may be bought off by lib- 
eral gifts to God, to the saints, lothelemples,and to 
the ministers of God and of glorified saints. This 
opinion being every where admitted, the rich and 
the prosperous, whose lives were now moat flagi- 
tious, conferred their wealth, (which they had re- 
ceived by inheritance, or wrested from oliiers by 
violence and war, according to the customs of the 
age,) upon th^ glorified saints, their ministers, and 
the guardians of their temples, most bountifully, 
for religious uses ; in order to avoid llie very irk- 
some penances,* which were enjoined upon them 
by the priests, and yet be secure against the evils 
that threatened to overtake them nller death. This 
was the principal source of those immense trea- 
sures, which from this century onward, through 
all the subsequent ages, flowed in upon the clergy, 
the churches, and the monasteries." 

Princes and noblemen made over to the church, 
not merely private possessions, hut public proper- 
ty — royal domains — whole provinces, ciiies, and 
CBslles; wiih all the rights of sovereignly. Thus 
the persons, whose business it was to teach con- 
tempt of the world, unexpectedly became D*ikea, 

•The ponsncea inipased by ihe pripifa of those limea upon 
diOM who cotif^ewd llipi Bins lo diem, were such as. long and 
Kvere faal)i. loriurea uf ihe body, freuuenl aiid \oiia CQWlwi 
ned/in/eiK jiiJfTiniBgealoihelainbaunhe Mtn\a,ai^\W\^ 
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Counts, Marquises, Judges, I^Bgislat-or 
Lorils ; and not only ad miniate red jii» 
Zens, but even marched to war, at the hetkd of t^ 

These gifts tothechui 
monly called the price of sins ; and were said lo 
be given, for the reSempiion of their souls, and Ibr 
the purchase of the soul. 

This great aggrandizement of the clergy in (he 
West, commenced with their head, the Rorann 
pontiff, and Ihence extended to the inTerior bishopa, 
priests, and fraternities of monks, [u the year 
T55, Pepin, king of the Franks, at the solicitalim 
of pope Stephen 11, marched with an army into 
Italy, conquered Aistulphus, king of the Lombards, 
who had laid scige lo Rome, wrested from him the 
Exarchate of Ravenna, and the Peniapolis, and 
wilh amazing liberality, bestowed them upon St. 
Peter and his church ; thereby constituting Ihe 
pope a prince and civil ruler, as well us spiritual 
head of the church. This grant, Chnrl'jinuguL', 
the son and successor of Pepin, in 774, coutlrmod 
■md enlarged. Pepin's motive, in making this lib- 
eral grant to St. Peter, was, as appears from nu- 
merous testimonies, to make atonement for his 
eina, especially the great sin he hud eommitled, in 
conspiring against his master, Childeric, and seiz* 
ing upon his crown. — From this time when the 
pope became a temporal prince, some date the be- 
ginning of the reign of Antichrist; others, from 
the year 606, when by the decree of the tyrant 
Phocas, the church of Rome was declared to be 
the first, (not in dominion, but) in rank and digni- 
ty, nf all the churches. — The pope, however, was 
nol yet regarded as head over all the kings of the 
earth. On ihc contrary, the right of npjiointing 
tin" llf Rt Tian ponvM^, 'Nnfi,Vi'^ ViairiM. 



I., in a CDUDcil at Rome, conferred on Chitrle> 
magne, and his successors, Emperei's and kinj 
had the right of calling councils and pi 
them ; nor could the decrees ofa council havLUha 
force of laws, unless they were confirnied and rati- 
iicd by the reigning sovereign. 

The tola! corruption of the whole sacred order, 
produced in the Weal, a new speciea of priests, 
called canons, who were an intermediate class ba- 
tween the monks, or regular clergy, as they were 
called, and the secular priests. They lived lo 
gather, ate at the same table, and adopted, in part, 
the mode of life of the monks ; but did not take 
liny vows upon themselves. 

HI. The religion of this age consisted almost 
wholly in external forms and ceremonies. More 
solicitude, for the most part, was manifested for 
multiplying and regulating those, than for correct>- 
ing the vices of men, and removing their ignorance 
and impiety. The mode of celebrating the Lord's 
supper, which was considered the most important 
part of the worship of God, was protracted lo a 
great length, and deformed by the addition of vari- 
ous regulations. The superstitions of the age, in 
regard to this ordinance, may be seen from tbe 
following decisions of Pope Gregory III," " If any 
one, through negligence, destroy the eucharist, i. e. 
the sacrifice, lei him do penance one year, or 
three Q u ad rigesi mas. If he let it fall on the grouud, 
carelessly, he must aing fifty Psalms, Whoever 
neglects to lake care of ihe sacrifice, so that worms 
get into It, or it lose its colour or laste, must do 
penance twenty or thirty days ; and the sacrifioa 
tnusl he burned inihe fire. Whoeverturns 
cup at the close of ihe solemnity of the 
must do penance Forty days. If a droij ttowv 
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cup BhoaW foil on the altar, thn minister must suck 
up the drop, and do pcnunce three days ; and the 
linen doth, which the drop touched, must be wash- 

I ed three times over the cup, and the water in which 
'a washed, he cast into the fire." Charlemagne 
.de some attempt to restrain these growing su- 

I peretilions, but did not effect much. 

The Tundamentals of the Chrisrian faith were in- 
leed still taught, both by the Latin and Greek 
ffriters, but with great mixture of error. — ^Tho 
efficacy of the merits of the Saviour was acknow- 
ledged, and yet tacitly depreciated by teaching 
Ihat man can appease God, either by undergoing 
Toiuntary puoistunents, or by offering him gite 
and presents ; and by laying great stress upon the 
Works and merits of holy men, and especially of 
the Virgin Mary, " The whole of religion or pie- 
ty consisled, in this and some subsequent ceotu- 
lies, in founding, enriching, embellishing and en- 
larging, churches and chapels ; in hunting nfler, 

' and venerating, the relics of holy men ; in secur- 
ing the patronage of deceased saints with God, 
by giUs and superstitious rites and ceremonies ; 
in worshipping the images and statues of saints ; 
and in performing pilgrimages to holy places, espe- 
cially to Palesline J and in other similarpmclices." 
IV, The little learning that still remained in ihUt 
age of darkness, was confined ciiieflylo the prieata 
and monks. The former were required at thdf 
ordination, to be able to read, to sing, and to repoK' 
the Lord's Prayer, the Creed, and Psalter, anjiS 
ascertain the feast days. Those among the 1 
tins that distinguished themselves in any rk; 
ure by their learning, were chiefly Britona ij 
Jrishmen. Charlerasgne patronized learDiiig,f{ 
ijsetl considerable excn'tma to y*oww*« V^ 
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^ew writers if this century, deserve ai.y parlic- 
' niention. The most distinguished of the 
^^ elffi, was John Dainaaceuus, a man of respect- 
■ble laloDts, and of some eloquence. Of the La- 
tins, among the i^est was Charlemagne. He was 
not only a great general and statesman, but also a 

food scholar, and a great promoter of learning, 
le understood Latin and Greek, was well read iu 
civil history, and was no contemptible theologian. 
He published a coHcction of Edicts, and four hooka 
against image- worship. Beda, commonly callfid 
the venerabU Bede, was an Englishman of great 
learning for the times. He wrote, among other 
things, aa Ecolesiastical History of Great Britain 
froni the invasioE of Julius Cxsar to the year 731 
Alcuin, also an Englishman, — as an orntor, poe., 
philosopher, and theologian, was, perhaps, the 
most disliagnished man of his age. His writiaga 
consist chiedy of expositions of the Scriptures, 
letters and treatises on theology and science. 

V. The greatest controversy that disturbed the 
peace of the church in this age, related to the wor- 
ship of sacred images. The controversy orimna- 
led in Grc(!ce, and thence spreao over the East, 
and the West, producing great harm both to church 
and state. The contest against Images was chief- 
ly sustained by the Greek emperors, first, Leo, the 
Isaurian, and after him, Consiantine, his son. Leo 
issued an edict, in the year 720, commanding all 
images of saints, with the exception of that of 
Christ upon the cross, to be removed cut of the 
churches, and the worship of them ^o be wholly 
discontinued and abrogated. This gave great of- 
fence, and produced a civil war ; for the people, 
either sponinneously, or being instcucled lyj "A\e 
foiBSts and monks, lo whom the \Hia<^ea wetft ' 
11* 
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gain, regarded the emperor as an apos- 
tate from the true religion ; and thai thcrerore thej 
were freed (rom their oath of allegiance. In Italy, 
the Roman pontitTs, Gregory II. and Gregory 111. 
were the principal supporters of in^oge worship, 
ftud authors of the revolt. The former did not 
hesitate to say, that, in his view, the emperor had 
rendered himself unworthy of the name aud pri- 
vileges of a true Christian. In this dispute the 
Roman pontifls lost a targe portion of their terri- 
tory, which was annexed by the emperor, to the 
see of Constantinople. Constanliae, the son and 
successor of Leo, called a council that met at Coo- 
atantinople in the year 754, to examine and decide 
this distressing controversy. By the Greeks, ibia 
is called the sei'entit general council. It was com- 
posed of three hundred and thirty-eight hishopa, a 
greater numher than had ever before been assem- 
bled in any council. They decided that all wor- 
ship of images was contrary to the Scriptures, and 
to the sense of the church, in the purest ages ; thai 
it was idolatry, and forbidden by the second com 
mandmenl. They also maintained that the use of 
images in churches, and places of worship, was a 
custom borrowed from the pagans ; that il was of 
dangerous tendency, and ought to be abolisht ' 
But all this did not end the controversy. Ireofl 
wicked woman, who had murdered her husbat 
Leo IV. and usurped the government, was 
vourer of image worship. She therefore, in |i 
with the Roman pontiff Hadrian, assembled a 
cilat Nice, in Bithynia, in the year 786, called the 
iecoud Nicene council. — " Here, the laws of tha 
Emperors, together with the decrees of the 
of Constantinople, were abrogated ; and penal 
^re tfrnounced agniv ■ii rtioae V(\\osVott\i 
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that worship and odoration were to be given only 
to God." Iq these controversiea, the Brilona, Ger- 
mans, and French, took a middle grouad. The^r 
held that images should be retained in the church- 
es; but that religious worship could not be olfered 
to them, without dishonouring the Supreme Being 
Charlemagne, therefore, in the year 794, assem- 
bled a council of three hundred bishops, at Frank- 
Ibrt on the Maine. This council forbade the wor- 
ship of images. The western bishops, with their 
emperor, had not yet learned to yield implicit sub- 
mission to the Roman pontiiT. 

Another subject of contention arose in this cen- 
tury, viz : respecting the procession of the Hdy 
Spirit. This was still more warmly agitated ia 
the following century, and accelerated the separa- 
tioD of the eastern and western churches. 

The ancient sects, the Arians, Manichieans, 
Marciiiniles, Nestorians, Monophysites, and Mo- 
Oothelilcs, still existed, and even revived, in many 
parts of the East. Considerable disturtiance was 
produced in the West, near the close of this centu- 
ry, by Felix, bishop of CJrgel in Spain. He held 
that Christ, as Gad, was by naiare, and tf'ily, the 
Son qf God ; but as man, he was the Son of God, 
only in name, and by adoption. This was thought 
to savour of theNestorian error,of two natures in 
Christ; be was required to revoke his opinions, 
which ha ostensibly did. His followers were caU- 
ed Adovtienisti 
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I The Chnreh atill Mtanded in ihe Weii.— 2. SaniRM UM 
Horniani — 3, Ignorance bihI comipl lives of Ihe rlerCT.— 
4. I'ofe loiaat.—5. Power aod pnifll^Bcf ur the I'aiiiak^ 
e. Monkery.— 7. Rellca.— 8, Leirrilug and theoliuy.— 9.C«. 
troveriicB.— 10. Grace and Predeaiinjilion.— II. Conlou bo 
tweeij ihe ponlifis uf Kuinu and ConBlantinople — U. Riw 
aud cetemoQiBB.— 13. Anciem seeu. 

L Ih the ninth century, Christianity continued lo 
spread amang the nations of Europe. Charle- 
magne, until his death, A. D. 814, omitted do 
ins which he deemed requisite, lo propagate 
and establish Christianiiy among the Huns, Sax- 
ons, Frieslandcrs, and others. The mesns em- 
ployed, however, it is to be regretted, were not 
always justidable. Rewards and promises, and 
Bometimes force, were employed. Some pre 
ters sent into Curinthia, in lower Pannonia, i 
the following expedient, which was very « 
fill. They allowed Christian slaves to 
table with them, while Iheir pagan masters 3 
to eat their bread and meat without the dM 
and bad to drink out of black cups, whereas I 
aervanls drank from gilded cups. For the | 
bytera told the masters — " You uobaptized p 
ere not worthy to eat with those that an 
lized." Lewis the Meek, the son ani 
of Charlemagae, was not less zealous 
ting Chriatiunity, than his father. By h 
I Bhaaries were sem \nW BeumatV. u-4 S.1K 
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who laboured with much succesa. 
were also sent from Cons tanlinn pie, by the empreaa 
Theodora, who taught the Mcesions, Bulgarians, 
and Guzari, and afterwards the Bohemians and 
Moravians, Ig renounce their false goda, aad em- 
brace Christ. The Greek emperor Basil, urtu- 
enced the warlike Russians, by presents and 
other means, when he had made a pence willi 
Ihem, to admit Christian teachera, and an arch- 
bishop among them, which waa 
of Chrisiianity io that country. The i 
that went among the heathen in this age, are said 
to have been men of more piety and virtue, for (he 
most part, than those who undertook the conver- 
sion of the pagans in the preceding century. Yet 
the religion which they incuJcated, waa far from 
that simple rule of truth and holiness, which the 
Hpostles taught, and was adulterated by many 
buman additions. Among the nations which 
they converted, loo many relics of the old super- 
Btitions were suffered lo remain. This, as we 
have seen, had been the principal source of the 
corruption of Christianity, down from the apostles' 
times ; and in this way, indeed, it came (inally, 
in its external rites and forms, and too often in its 
spirit also, to reaemble much more those systems 
of paganism, to which it succeeded, than that 
pure, simple system of failh and worship, inculca- 
ted by Christ and his apostles. 

II. In Asia, Africa, Spain, and even Italy, the 
Christians suifered mueli in this century from :he 
Snracens. Many renounced Christianity and 
embraced the religion of th-ir c^ntjUerors, for the 
aeke of peace; and they who did not, sunk inio 
very g-eat ignorance and indilFcrence, retaiiiing 
almosl nolhing o' Christianity, except V\ie iui.n%. 
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and 1 few religioua rites. The Normitos, a SvTiX 
and barbarous people, inhabiting iha shores oT 
the Baltic, in Denmark, Norway, and Swcdea, 
had loug practised piracy along the coasts of tbe 
Giirraan and Gallic oceans. But in this century, 
they became much more bold, and maJe freqiMm 
incursious into Germany, Britain, Prie^laiiil, tuud 
especially France, plundering and d(>fastaiitig 
with lire and sword wherever they came, Thew 
inroads ihey extended sometimes as Tar aa Spain, 
and even Italy. They destroyed and plundered 
many churches and monusterics in all tiicse 
countries. For in these places were de;>osiled 
large treasures, partly belonging to the establi^h- 
jnents, and partly deposited tliore for safe keuping. 
[11. There is a general complaint by the hisla> 
rians of this age, of the ignorance and ungodly 
Uvea of tlie clergy and monks. Such was rha 
ignorance of the clergy in many places, that tow 
ol' them were able to read or write, or to express 
their thoughts wilh accuracy and procisioa. In 
the council of Pavia, A. D, 650, bishops wore for> 
bidden to keep hounds and horses Tor huniingj 
or to have superfluous troins of horses and mules, 
and gaudy dresses, for vain display. The couae9 
of Aix-la-Chapelle, A, D. S36, forbade bishops 
getting drunk. They complain that some neglect- 
ed their charges, and travelled here and there, not 
from necessity, but to gratify their avarice nr love 
of pleasure. Of the presbyters, and inferior cler< 
ay, they complain that ihey kepi women in their 
nuuses, to the scandal of Ihe ministry, iiotwillk- 
standing the attempts of former councils and prin- 
■xs to remove the evil. Also, ihut presbylfrs lura 
bailiSs, frequent taverns, pursue filthy lucre, pr%c- 
UBe usury, conduct aVkamctviW^ aniNc^a-j \^ ^hw 
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houses the visit, and do not blush to indulge in 
revelry and drunkenness. They sayof ihe nun- 
neries, that in some places, they seemed lo bo rather 
brothels tban monasteries. The council of Mentz, 
A. D. 886, decreed that the clergy be wholly for. 
bidden to have females resident In their houses. 

Various causes operated to produce this ignonii 1 
and degraded state of the clergy ; among others, 
auch as the following — the calamities of tho limes, 
occasioned by the incursions and depredations of 
the plundering Normans, and the perpetual wars 
between Lewis the Meel(, and his sons aud poster- 
ity ; the gross ignorance of the nobility, and the 
vast wculih possessed by the churches and monas- 
teries. Iflhe Bon of a high nobleman wanted en- 
ergy and talent necessary to qualify him for other 
employments, an elevated place was sought for 
htm among the dignitaries of the church. The 
patrota of churches, not wishing to have their 
own vices reproved and exposed, gave the prefer- 
tiace lo weak, ignorant, and inelHcient men, for 
parish ministers, and "Uardians of the souU of 
niftn. The bishops and heads of the monasteries, 
held much real or landed etitute, by feudal tenure ; 
and therefore, whenever a war broke out, they were 
summoned to the field with the quota of soldiers 
which they were bound to furnish lo their s 

IV. Between Leo IV. who died, A. D. 855, and 
Benedict 111., a woman, it is Finid, who concealed 
her sex, and assumed the name of John, made 
good her way lo the pontifical throne by her learn 
ing and genius, and governed the church for moro 
than two years, with repuiation. The truth of this 
slnry has been much disputed ; and both aidea of 
the quesiior hive hnd many Hnd aWe aA'Jwis.Vea. i 
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I "During the five subsequent centorins," uyi 
I Dr. Hoslieim, " the wimeasea to this extraordink- 
ry event are wilhout number; nor did nny ow 
prior to iha reformation by Lulhor, regard Ilio thing 
as either incredible, or disgracefiil to the church 
But in the seventeenth century, learned men, not 
.only among the Roman Catholics, but otiiers uIm, 
exerted all the powers of their ingeuuily, both lo 
invalidate the leBtimony, on which the truth of the 
story rests, and to confute tl by an accurate com- 
putation of dates. But there still are very learned 
men, who, while they concede that much fals*- 
hood is mixed with the truth, maintaiu that the 
controversy is not wholly settled. Something nuiA 
necessarily have taken place at Rome, to give riw 
to this most uniform report of so many ages ; but 
what it was that occurred, does not yet appear." 
V. The Rornan pontiffs were elncled by the vote 
of tho whole body of the clergy and people of 
Rome ; but the emperors must approve of thtrir ap- 
pointment before they were consecrated. Few of 
those who were raised to that high ofRce, in (his 
century, can be commended for their learning, 
wisdom, or virtue ; on the contrary, most of (hem, 
by their numerous vices, their arroganoo, and 
lust of power, have entailed disgrace upon their 
memory. 

The vices, and general profligacy of the Romnn 
pontic did not, however, in these unhappy times, 
prevent the increase of their power and authority, 
both in church and state. They took advantnjje 
of the violent contests that arose among the dc- 
act^ndanls of Charlemagne, to increase their polit- 
ical influence. They began lo inculcate the doc- 
trine, that in religious matters iheir authority waa 
lupreme — " That the \)ishop o( B,unwwM consti- 
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I, by Jesos Chrjai, a legislator, and juJgo over 
the whole church, and therernre, that ullier bishopa 
derived all their authority solely from him ; and 
that councila could decide nothing, without his di- 
rection and approbation." To support Ihia high 
rlaim, there was need of anciuQt documents and 
records, by which it might be defended against the 
nHsaults of opposers. These were soon forged and 
furnished, in sutBcient number, by the monks. The 
dtscrees of CoudciIs, never before heard of, were 
now discovered ; by which the universal suprem- 
acy of the pope was established from the earliest 
limes. The French bishops made vigorous op- 
posilioa to these forgeries; but they were put 
down by the pertinacity of the Roman pontiffs. 
And these latter did not fail to improve them, to 
theoverlhrow of the ancient system of church gov- 
eronHnt, the weakening of the authority of bishops, 
tho increase of their own revenues and eraolu 
ments, and the abridging of the prerogatives of 
kings and princes ; of which the history of sub- 
sequent centuries will furnish sufScient proof. 

VI. Monkery in this age, was in the highest 
repute. Many examples occurred, during this 
century, in Italy, France, Spain and Germany, 
of kings, and dukes, and counts, abandoning their 
honours and their wealth, and voluntarily retiring 
to monasteries, to devote themselves to the service 
of God. And many, who in their lifetime, could 
not consent to abnndoa sociely, would yet de.Tiand 
the monastic garb, when dying, and actually put 
it on before they left the world ; that they might 
eitjoy the prayers, and spiritual succour of this 
bli'S.-ied fraternity. Such was the estimation in 
which they were held, that abUHs and n:ionka 
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re often employed by emperors and kings, to 
Torn) Ihe functions of ambassadors, commie- 
ners, judges, and ministers of slate. Yet thej 
whn conferred auch honoura upon monks, and Ihe 
monastic life, did not deny that most of that claaa 
lived vicious lives. Lewis the Meek, especially, 
made etforts to reform them, and to briag ihem 
back to a arrict observance of their monastic rules. 
He employed one Benedict, a man distinguished 
for piety and the fear of God, lo reform ihe mon- 
asteries, first in Aquitaine, and then throughout 
Ihe kingdom of France. He laboured faithfully 
in this way, and succeeded in banishing the greater 
fices, and introducing a stricter and more unifbnn 
discipline among them ; but from various causes, 
it gradually declined again, so that in a little 
while, it was no better than before. 

VII. Relics, in this age, were in great repute, 
luid were sought with great diligence. Many 
made long journeys to the East in order to procure 
Ihem. Nor did they return empty. The crafty 
Greeks always found means to furnish them witb 
spurious relics, in exchange for their genuine cxaa. 
These relics were regarded as possessing wonder- 
ful efficacy id protecting from dangers, sickDeaa, 
&c , and especially againM the assaults of mnlig- 
naat spirits : so that scarcely any one ventured to 
be without somelhiog of the kind. Great reliance 
:oo was placed upon the patronage of tho saints. 
Without the patronage of some glorified saint, 
ihey believed that they should never be able to 
find God propitious to them. Each ae pa rate 
church, therefore, and almost every individual 
person, sought for some particular and appro 
ale patro'. New lulcinr saints, therefore. 



created almoai every day. And in uvdir that 
ihere mighl be enough to supply I lie wiinla of the 
people, [he monks wrote the lives of many that 
never lived. 

VIII. Learning in the ninth century, waa in a. 
rery low and languishiog slate, lu the East, 
there were aome who distinguished themselves for 
their learning, particularly Photius, patriarch of 
Coustantioople. The Arabians, or Saracens, be- 
gan in this ceolury to cultivate the sciences exten- 
sively- Charlemagne and his successors, Lewis 
the Meek, and Charles the Bald, patronized learn- 
ing and learned men ; and estabiished schools in 
tnany plaoos for the instruction of the youth. In 
England, king Alfred the Great was a great culli- 
, vator and promoter of learning. He may bo 
regarded as the founder of the University ol 
Oxford. 

Few among the Greeks attempted to interpre? 
the Scriptures; end the most of those who did, 
contented themselves with collecting passages 
from the writings of the ancient fathers, and at- 
tacliiug them to the declarations of the sacred 
volume. This s|ieGiea of exposition of Scripture, 
compiled from the writings of ihe fathers, were 
called catenae, or chains. Among the Latins, the 
interpreters of Scripture were far more numerous, 
than among the Greeks. Charlemagne, in the 
preceding century, had awakened an ardour for 
the study and exposition of ihr sacred volume. 
Some few of these were not w .thou merit, hut the 
most of them were either compilers from the 
fathers, or such as sought for mystical, recondite 
aenaes of Scripture. About the numlier i^ these 
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ihal lh«re were tltree, others,_^ 

hors, sevt/i. The dooirioes of religi 
tabiished by aulhoritt/, not of Ihe Scripnires, but 
of the ancieut fathers and councils, John SootUS 
ISi-igeoa, a dialinguished acholur of ihe age, ven- 
tured to explain ihe doolrines of Chrisiimiity in n 
|ihilosophi<:al manner. Bui this met with general 
disajiprohation ; for the divines of Ihot age would 
allow no place for reason and philosophy, in mat- 
ters of religion. The myotic ikeohgy, ihal had 
been long in vogue in the East, became popi ' 
'n the West in ihe ninth century, in conaeqil' 
of the introduction of the works of DioayBius, 
their translation into the Latin language. 

IX. The controversy about the worship of 
ages couiinued to be fiercely agitiited among Iha 
Greeks, during a great part of this century. The 
emperors were generally opposed to the worship 
of images ; while the bishops and especially the 
monks, were generally in favour of it. The em- 
peror Leo, the Armenian, assembled a council at 
Constantinople, A. D. 814, in which the decre«a 
of the Nlcene council, held in the preceding ceo- 
lury, in favour of image worship, were rescinded 
but no penal laws were enacted against the 
ehippera of them, Michael, the Stammerer, 
successor of Loo, attempted to pursue a mild 
gentle course ; but was compelled to deport 
It, and to chastise the restless faction that s 
images, and especially the turbulent monkA* 
Among the useit made of their images were llrt 
followiog. "They lighted candles before them t 
burned incense to diem i sung to Their nrulse; 
lupplicationa to them; used Ihom as sp-m- 
r their baptized children ; scraped oil' the 
/fijm the pictures inA a\\Re4 l\\em with 
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"iie wine of the euchariul ; unil p.aced the bread 
of beaedictioQ in the hands of ihe images, in order 
10 receive ii as Trom them." The decisions of the 
Niceoe council were re-established by a council 
held ul Constanlinopic, A. D. S6t), and image-wor- 
ship WdS restored among the Greeks. Thus the 
cause of image- worship at last gained the victory, 
after a contest of more than a hundred years ; and 
obtained a fjotiog in all the East, except in the 
church of Armenia, la the West, considerable 
(ippositioD was made to image-worship ; although 
it was warmly patronized by the Roman pontiffs. 
Most of the European Christians took a middle 
ground between the Iconoclasts, and the image- 
worshippers ; and thought they might be used as 
liclps to the memory, but not worshipped. A 
council, assembled at Paris, A. D, 824, decided 
that the imager of Christ and the saints were not 
indeed lo be oast out of the temples, yet thnt re- 
ligious worship should by no means be paid to 
lliem. But in this as in other mailers, the author- 
ity and influence of the popes finally prevailed ; 
and the worship of images was established through* 
out the West. 

The controversy which commenced in the pre- 
ceding century, respecting the procession of the 
Holy Ghost, broke out in this century with greater 
vdiemeuce, aod became general between the whole 
Latin and Greek church. The Greeks maintained 
that the Holy Ghost proceeds from the Father 
naly j the Latins, that he proceeds from the Father 
snathe San, which they expiesscd by adding to 
tbe creed the words fUioqiie. The dispute, there- 
fire, was about ihl'se single words; which di- 
VidflS tllP Latin and I'.reek churches to the present 
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Besidea these old coiilroversies, 
arose among the Latins, respeeling the t 
in which the body and blood tif Christ are | 
in the Loi'd's supper, Tho faith of the chuM 
upon this point, previously lo this timo, had | 
been partii;ularly defined ; nor had any ( 
prescrilied any particular mode of bplief upon ^ 
subject. But in the year 831, Paschasius Rf 
I bert, a moult and abbot of Corbey, broached t^ 
I doctrine of what has been since called transit 

ttantiation. He taught " that in the Lord's 

per, after the consecration, there remained only 
the form and appearance of bread and wine ; and 
that the real body, or the flesh and blood of Christ, 
were present; and, indeed, the identical body, 
Shot was born of lite virgin, suffered on (he ctou, 
[ und arose from tks tomb." This seemed to ho 
^ new and strange doctrine to many, especinlly the 
last part of it. A number of opponenia were 
called out, among whom were Katramn, and John 
Scotus ; but they also differed among themselves. 
The disputants in this controversy, as is common, 
taxed each other with odioua consequences, gro 
g out of their opinions, 
X. Another controversy arose at this ( 
■ 4irDe respecting divine grace and predesUniU _^ 
(lOne Godeschalcus, a Saxon of noble birlh, but b 
maintained that God had predestinated 
|«)me to everlasting life, and others lo the punish- 
ments of hell. He was first condemned hy Maii-_ 
nia, in a council held at Menlz, A. D. 848 ; 
hg?.In by Hincmar, who was a friend of B 
and archbishop of Rheims in France, 
would not renounce his sentiments, which he X 
and said truly, were those of Augustine. 1 
i/e/ir/Ved him oi his prieaUy office, orderet 
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V severely whipped, and then lo be shut up in 
prison. There he romained near twenty years 
until his death; retaining firmly to the last, the 
Mntimenis he hnd embraced. But this by no 
means settled the controversy. 

While Godoschalcus lay in prison, his ciiii^c was 
fefended with energy by many able and discerning 
men, both orally and in writing, while others 
'naintained that both he and his opinions were 
justly deall with. The conlest growing warm, 
Charles the Bald, in (he year 853, ordered a coun- 
cil lo be held alChiersey, in which, through the 
btluence of Hiucmar, the decision of the former 
council was confirmed; and Godcschalcns was 
again condemned as a heretic. This council set 
forth iheir creed on the subject of dispute in the 
four following articles. 

1. "Almighty fiod created man without sin, 
upright, endued wiih freewill ; and placed him in 
[^radisc; and purposed his continuance in the 
holiness of uprightness. Man, abusing freewill, 
sinned, and fell, and the whole human race became 
a mass of corruption. But the good and righteous 
God elected, out of that mass of perdition, accor- 
ding lo his foreknowledge, those whom he predes- 
tinated unto eternal life through grace, and fore- 
ordained eternal life for them : but the others, 
whom in his righteous judgment he left in the mass 
of perdition, befaresaw, would perish ; but did not 
fore-ordain, that Ihey should perish; yet being 
JDSt, he fore-ordained eternal punishment to be 
their portion. And thus we affirm but one pre- 
deatination of God, which relates either to the 
gif^ of grace, or lo the retributions of justice. 

2. " We lost freedom of will, in the first man ; 
which we rec vei' bv Christ, out Loti", ^^^ft. ■»■» 
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have freewill lo good, when prevented ana Vii^ 

, ed by gmce ; and have freewill lo evili wber, 

forsaken of grace. That we have freewi" 

;ause we are made free by grace, and are hoBWi 

3. " Almighty God wills, that all raeu, withoul 
r'ueptioD, should become saved ; and yet all incD 
ivill not be saved. And that sonrte are saved, ariaes 

, from the gratuity of Illm who saves; but thai some 
perish, arises from their desert of perdition. 

" As there never was, is, or will be, a mnn, 
e nature was not assumed by our Lord JnsM 
Christ ; so there never was, is, or will be, a man, 
whom Christ has not died ; aod this, nolwitb^ 
standing all are not redeemed by the mystery of 
his passion. That all are not redeemed by the 
mystery of his passion, is not owing to the [Iiink> 
ed] magnitude und value of the price ; but is the 
fault of unbelievers, or of them who do not believe 
with the faith that works by love. For tho cup 
of human salvation, which is provided for aui 
weakness, aud has divine efficacy, contains what 
might benefit all ; but if it be not drunk, it will 
not produce healing." 

But another council, assembled at Valente, iu 
tho year 855, in which iJeniig^i'iis, bishop ofLyoas, 
presided, set forth other decisions, in oppositiuo'ta 

|l the former, and sustained the c^use of GodeBcha^ 

I eus. With the decisions of this council, mincid- 
ed also those of the council of Langrcs, A. D, 
659; and those oflhe council of Toul, A. D. 860, 
i;ompo.sed of ihe bishops of fourteen provinces. 
Tlie council of Valence published [weiity>thre4 
canons ; five of which conliiin the doctrinal vlg 

I of the friends and defenders of Godeacbf 
The substance of them ta as foUox.-^. 
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Cttn. 11, '-That God foresees, and elernal! J- fore- 
IBW, both the good which ihe righlccus will per< 
form, and the evil which the wicked will do." Dan. 
ii. 2B, " We hold faithfully, and judge it should 
be held, that he foivsaw, that the righteous would 
certainly become righteous, through his grace ; 
sad by the same grace, would obtain eternal bless- 
edness ; and he foresaw, that the wicked would be 
wicked, through iheir own perverseness ; aud 
would be such as must be condemned by bis justice 
10 eternal punishment," according to Paalm Ixli. 
12, nnd Rom. ii. 7—9, and 2 Thesa. i. 7—10. 
" Nor has the prescience of God imposed upon 
any bad man a necessity, that he cannot be other 
than bad ; but what he would become, by his own 
free volition, God, as one who knows ull things be- 
fore they come to pass, foresaw, by his omnipo- 
tent and unchangeable majesty. Nor do we be- 
lieve, that any one is condemned by a divine pre- 
judication ; but according to the deserts of his 
own wickedness. Nor do the wicked perish, be- 
cause they could not become good ; but because 
they would ■not become good, and through their 
own fault, remained in the mass of condemn at ion, 
or in iheir original and actual sin. 

Can, HI. "As lo the predestination ofGodiVve 
decide, and faiihrully decide, Hccording to the au- 
thority of the apostle ;" Rom, ix. 81-23. " VVp 
con6dcnlly confess a predestination of the elect, 
unto life ; and a predestination of the wicked, unto 
death. But in the election of those to be saved. 
(he mercy of God preceiles their good deserts ; and 
in the condemnatiff'l of those who are to perish, 
theii* i/l deserts preeerie the righteous judgment of 
God, In his predestination, God only determined 
what )it> hinii'ell would do, either in Via gvaW\\.ii\i* 
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mercy, or in his righteous judgment." — "!n (lie 
wicked, hejoresaw their wickedaeaa, because it i» 
from themselves; he did not prndestiniife il, \x- 
■:0 it is not from him. The punishment indaed, 
coDsequcDl upon their ill desert, he foresaw, boing 
a God who foresees all things ; aad rilao prudesli- 
noted, because he is a just God, in whom, as 9t, 
Augustiiie says, there is both a fixed purpose, and 
a certain fbrcknuwledge, in regard to all thingi 
whatever," — "But that some aie pretles/inated U 
wickedness, by a divine power, so that they cannol 
beof anol/ier character, we Dot oaly do Mot believt! 
but if there are those who will believe so great k 
wrong, we, as well as the council of Orange, witll 
all detestation, declare them ana/.hema." 

Caa. IV. In this canon, they disapproved of iba 
sentiments of some, who held " that the blood of 
Christ was shed, even for those ungodly ones who 
had been punished with eternal damnation, from 
the beginning of the world to the lime of Christ'* 
passion." And they held, " that this price wm 
paid (only) for those of whom our Lord has said. 
" As Moses lined up the serpent," &c. "thai every 
one that believeth in him,'" &c. John iii. 14 — 16. 
"And the aposile aaya, Christ was once offered ic 
bisar the sins ofmani/" — " Moreover, ihe four af- 
tides, adopted without due consideration by ihi 
synod of our brethren, fat Chieraey, A. D. B58.) 
on account of their inutility, and indeiMJ their injl^ 
rioua tendency, and error, contrary to Ihe truth; 
as also those oth(>r, (of John Scotna,) unRtly sot 
forth in xix. syllogisms : and in which, not with- 
Handing the b'>ast, ihut they 'ire not iht; result of 
philoBophv, I here appears to be rather the fiiln' 
of ihi' d:-vil. ihun an exhibition of the (' 
rAo'h ex;'li.jd'.-, aa nol toV.WsMiwA'' 1^ 
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Gtithriil ; anil we enjoin, by the aulnority of the 
Holy Spirit, Ihnl such, and all similnr statements, 
be looked upon ae dangcrouR, and to be avoided. 
And the introducers of (such) novelties, we judge, 
ought to he cBDsured." 

Can, V, This canon mnintains the necessity of 
B saint's persevering in holiness, in order to his 
Mlvation. 

Can. VI. In regard to saving grace, " and free- 
will, which was impaired by sin, in the first man ; 
but is recovered and made whole again, by Jesus 
Christ, in all believers in him," this council hold 
with various councils and pontilfs ; and reject the 
" trash vended by various persons." 

XI. The contests benvaen the pontilTs oF Rome 
and Constantinople, were kepi up with great vio- 
IcDce ; and before the close of this century, seem 
to have issued in something like a final separation 
betvveen the Latin and Greek churches. Doctrines 
lirere brought into thedispute, but the chief cause uf 
eontention, was the extent of territory and prero- 
gative. The Roman poo tiff claimed the provinces 
that had been wrested from him in the preceding 
century ; namely, Illyricum, Macedonia, Epirus, 
Achnia, Thessaly and Sicily, but could never re- 
cover ihem. Pope Nicholas I. in a comci! al 
Rnme, A. D. Sfl2, pronounced Pholius, bishop of 
Constantinople, together with his adherents, to be 
unworthy of Christian communion. Photius gave 
back the same measure he had received, and ex- 
communicated Nicholas, in the council of Constan- 
linopln, A. D. 866. Photius charged the Romans 
iwitb five enormities, which he esteemed very great; 
^■^'by which we may see the difierence then ex- 
^HBw bnlween the Rast and West in regard to doc- 
^^min''' ^r«i, ibiit they deemed iV^to'^ttoKoA 
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on the seventh day of the week, or ilm Sabbalb 
Secotidly, that in lh« firat week of lent, thev («( 
milted milk and cheese Thirdly, that ihey whollj 
disappnived of the marriage ol priests. i^ut&' 
ly, that they thought none but tho bishops could an- 
oint the baptized with ihe holy oil or chrisitii 
and of course that they anoinlod a aecoud lim 
tho^ who had been anointed by presbyters. 
fijihlyy that they had adulterated theC^Hislan 
politan creed, by adding to it the words _/S/mi 
and thus taught, that the Hoiy Spirit did not'l 
I ceed from the Father only, but al») Troni the SJ 
I XII. The public riiea and c^emon im conliJ 
' Id be Increased \ and a number undertook to p 
lish treatises in explanation of them. The li 
saiDls canonized, greatly increased the number of 
saints' days. The great object was to please the 
eyes and cars of the people, to excite an iDlerest 
and keep up attention. Hence the splendid ftami> 
ture of the temples, the numerous wax candlei 
burning at mid-day, the multitude of pictures ami 
statues, the decorations of the altars, the frequeiit 
processions, the splendid dresses of the prlesiB, and 
mnasea appropriate to the honour of saints. The 
heathen practice of trial by ordeal., continued to 
exist in most countries of Europe ; and the chnrofa 
prescribed the pnrticular ceremonies to bo used on 
the occasion. The chief of these modes of trial, 
were those by water, by single combat, by red hot 
iron, and by a cross. The ordeal by immersioo 
in cold water, was very common in this and the 
following centuries j especially for crimlnnla of ■ 
vulgar rank in society. It was sanctioned by pub- 
.ic law in most countries of Europe. " The per- 
on to b*: tried was brought to the church, and most 
ilemnly adjured to tionfesa vVve &c\, \? te wm 
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guilty. Tf he would not coDfeas, he received the 
flacraiuenl, was sprinkled with holy water, aiid 
conducted to a river or lake. The priest then ex- 
orcised the water, charging ■( not to receive tha 
criminal if he were guilty. The criminal was 
now stripped and hound ; anJ a rope was tied lo 
him, by which to draw him out, if he suak to a 
certain depth. When cast into (he waler, if he 
floated, he was accounted guilty ; but if he sunk 
to the depth marked on the rope, (somelimes a 
yard and a half,) he was instantly drawn out, and 
was accounted innocent." The ordeal by hot wa- 
ter was nearly as much used, and was considered 
rattier more suitable for persons of quality. Afler 
preparatory ceremonies similar to those nlready 
described, " the priest heated a caldron of water 
until it boiled. Then taking it off the fire, he im- 
mersed in it a atone, which he held suspended by 
B siring, to the depth of one, two or three palms ; 
and the criminal must thrust in his naked hand 
and arm, and seizing the stone, pull it out. His 
hand and arm were immediately wrapped up in 
linen clblhs, and a bag drawn over the whole and 
sealed. After Three days, the hand and arm were 
e;cnmined, and if found not scalded, the man was 
accounted innocent." The trial by single combat, 
allhuugh not particularly sanctioned by the '^hurch, 
is one of those remnants of barbarism that have 
come down to our lime~. The ordeal by red hot 
iron, " was esteemed more honourable, than the 
ordeals by water. Soi lelimes the person walked 
barefoot over nine or tu the red hot plough -shares, 
treading on each. But more frequently he carried 
a hot iron in his naked hands, mneUmeaWeXfeft^Nx 
of his loot. The reiigioua ritea attenimtt, \Vi\ft 
dea/, Kvre very -j'milar to those of V\ie ' ' 
13 
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hot water. The form of ordeal by the croaa, » 
more uncerlain. Some there were, who oppoatii 
these most unrighleous aud fallacious modes of 
tryiDg criminals, as Agobnrd, bisbop of Lyons, 
hut others, as Hincmar, archbishop of Rheims, ap- 
proved and defended both the ordeaU, and the trial 
by single combat. 

Xlil. The ancient Christian sects still existe)! 
in many places. The Neslorians, and Monophy- 
sites, lived securely under the protection of the 
Arabiatis ; and, attentive to their own interests, did 
Dot cease their efforts for the conversion of the na- 
tions still in pagan darkness. The Greeks were 
engaged, during a great part of this century, in 
cruel wars, with the Paulicians, a sect, said by their 
enemies to be allied to the Manichceans, and re- 
siding especially in Armenia. This unhappy peo- 
ple deserving a belter fate, were cruelly persecuted 
by the Greek emperors, and frequently eompelled 
to seek refuge among the Saracens, with whom 
they entered into alliance, and in turn made fierce 
war upon the Greek provinces, several of which 
were ruined, and nn immense number of persons 
cut off on both sides. What were the peculiar 
doctrines of this numerous seel, does not certain- 
ly appear ; only that ihey dissented from ibe »u« 
perstilions and cormplions of the times. Tho 
Greek writers charge them with the following >— 
1. They denied (hat this lower and visible world 
was created by the supreme God ; and disiioguiah- 
ed the creator of the world and of human bodies, 
from the God whose residence is in heaven. It 
was on account of (his dogma, that the Greeks 
accounted them Maniclitcans. — 2. They contemn- 
ed the virgin Mary, the molher of Josub Chriat i 
tfiat ia, they nifused to wot8\v\5 \\et ■, BnfL\v&^»iK«i 
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e had other childreo by Joseph, after 'he oirlh 
ttf the Saviour, and is not Iherefora aliil a virg.n. — 
S. They did not celebrole the Lord's su|iper ; thai 
is, they did not use the supcrittitious additions lo 
it then observed. — 4, They loaded the cross with 
contumely ; that is, they refused lo worship the 
wood of the cross. — 5. They rejected, as did near- 
ly all the Gnostics, the hooka composing the Old 
Teslamenl. — 6. They excluded presbyters from 
the administrations of the church. They who are 
acquainied with the spirit of controversy, especial- 
ly among the dominant party, in an intolerant age, 
can judge how little such charges are to be de- 
pended OQ) when the accused party are not heard. 

^^^iPUemal stale of ChriBlianily, — 3. Ijleralura.— 3. Wreiched 
RU>rBlB of llio clergy. — 1. Docliinal perveisions aiul cilnva- 
ganceB, — a. CerFtnonieB.~6. rBuliciHiia. 

I. It is agreed on all hands, that the slate of 
Chrislianily in the tenth cenlurj, was most wretch- 
ed. Ignorance and superstition abounded; the 
state of morals, both amongst the cleroy and laity, 
was extremely low ; priestcraft was the order of 
the day ; and vital godliness was scarcely to be 
(bund- Yet the church continued to extend her 
borders. " The Nestorians, living In Chaldea, in- 
troduced Christianity into Tartary proper, beyond 
mount Imoiis, whire the people lived entirely uo- 
nullivated and uncivilized. Near the end of the 
century, t/ie same sect spread ihe knowi\ei'jja ^ 
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iho gjspel among that powerful horJe of Tartars 
or Turks, which was called Kariv and which bor- 
dered on Cathay or the northern part oC China." 
It seems that a considerable part of Tartarv, oi 
Asiatio Scythia, From this time, lived under bish- 
o[>s sent among them by the puatiff of the Nesto- 
rlons. Polond and Russia received Chrisiianiiy 
in this ceDtury. The Christian worship was es- 
tablished in Hungary, near the close ol this cen- 
tury, by Stephen, ooe of their chieftains, whose 
seal and activity in the cause, procured him the 
jionaur and title of Saint. Denmark, Norway, 
Sweden, the Orkney islands, Iceland, and Green- 
land, received Christianity during this century; 
also several of the provinces of Germany, where 
paganism had stiU existed. Toward the close of 
ibis century the kings and princes of Europe, be- 
gan to think of the project of a holy war, to be 
waged against the Mohammedans, for the purpose 
of wresting out of their hands, the Holy Land. 
Christians were still harassed by the Saracens, 
and the nations that were still pagan. Some of 
these, as Denmark, until subdued by Otto the 
Great, the Prussians, Slavonians, and Bohoniians, 
jibotu^d with great violence to root out Chrisliaa- 
ity ; and frequently laid waste with lire and aword, 
in the most distressing manner, the neif^hbnuriog 
jirovinces, in which it had been received. Th^ 
own peace and safety was a strong motive to 
Christian princes to use all means in their power 
for the conversion of those nations that were still 
pagan. 

II. The tenth century, with regard to lilenilarai 
■ h propriety t •■ ■ ■ 

'«s(, 'ultnatcd learning iVmaeV-jcsiwai-^ct* 
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iicitouB to revive literature and the ai ts But there 
were few of the Greeks who copied their exam- 
ple. Id Egypt, though groaning under oppres- 
iion, there were some learned men, particularly 
Eutychius, bishop of Alexandria. Among the 
Latins, schools existed in the monasteries, and in 
the cities in which the bishops resided ; but little 
else was taught in them, than such learning us was 
thought to be of importance in matters of religion- 
Near the end of the century, the cause of learning 
was promoted in Europe, by Gerberl, a French- 
man ; known among the Roman pontitis as bear- 
ing ihe name of Sylvester II. He was a man of 
great genius, and pursued successfully all branch- 
es of learnlog, Gerbert went into Spain, as was 
common in this age, td enjoy the instructions of 
the Arabian doctors. For the knowledge of medi- 
cine, philosophy, astronomy, and mathematics thai 
existed from the tenth century onwards, Europe 
is chiefly indebted to the Saracens, or Arabs of 

III. The profligacy and wickedness of the cler- 
gy of this age were truly wonderful. " Nothing 
ia more incontrovertible," says Mosheim, " than 
that the clergy, both in the East and in the Weai, 
were composed principally of men who were illit- 
erate, Etupid, ignorant of every thing pertaining 
la religion, libidinous, superstitious, and flagitious. 
Nor can any one doubt, that those who wished to 
be regarded as the fathers and guardians of the 
universal church, were the principal cause of these 
evils. Nothing certainly can be conceived of, so 
Glthy, or so criminal and wicked, that these su- 
preme bishops of lhe church would deem incom- 
paiibliwith ihdr characters ; nor wasany govern- 
inent iverso loaded with vices o" evet^ Vto4, a» 
IS* I 
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was tha which bore the appellation of Ihe moat 
holy." Theophylact, metropolitan of Constanti' 
nople, made traffic ofevery thing sacred, and cartid 
for Dotliiug but his hounds and horses. It is said 
that he kept Iviolhounand horses, which he fedoa 
nuls and Iruils, steeped in odorous wine 1 The 
following is Ihe language of Baronius, a dislin- 
guished Roman Catholic writer, in regard lo thi< 
period. ^' It is usual lo denominate it the iron age, 
on account of its barbarism, and barrcnnoGS of all 
sood ; alao the leaden age, an account of abouiul* 
iiig wickedness, by which it was deformed ; attd 
the dark age, on account of the scarcity of wri- 
ters. One can scarcely believe, nay absolutely 
camiot credit, williout ocular demonstralion, wj 
unworthy conduct, what base and 
what execrable and abominable transactions, 
graced the holy catholic see, which is the pivoti 
which the whole catholic church revolves; wbw 
'temporal princes, who, though called Chrisliao, 
were most cruel tyrants, arrogated lo IhemaclvM 
the election of the Roman pontitTs. Alas, tba 
aha me I Alas, (he mischief I What monsters, hor- 
rible to behold, were thun raised to the holy see, 
which angels revere I What evils did ihcy pei 
pelrat« ; what horrible tragedies ensued I Wj|| 
what pollutions was this see, ihough itself wi 
spot or wrinkle, then stained ; what corru| 

' ■ ; what filtbiness defiled it, and 
what inarrts of perpetual infamy arc visible 
it 1" Pope John XII, was deposed by a coi 
Rome, A. D. 1)63, under charge of many 
crimes. Notwithstanding their profli| 
'le Roman pontilTs, by one meu 
cilhei, continued to gnin authority and infli 
k The) began in litis agi lo bo allied Oishopt 
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world, itisteod of bishops aP Rome \ and some, 
creo among tho French clergy, conceded what 
bud never been heard before, that bishops receive 
indeed all their power from God, but only through 
St. Peler. The writers of this century are few, 
and of little worth. 

IV. In this age, the most important doctrines 
of Christianity were greatly perverted and obscur- 
ed by human inventions and additions. The es- 
sence of religion was supposed to consist in the 
worship of images, in honouring dcpurtcd saints, 
ifl searching for and preserving sacred relics, and 
in heaping riches upon the priests and monks. 
The fires of purgatory, which are to burn out the 
stains remaining upon human souls ailer death, 
were aia object of intense dread to all ; nay, were 
more feared than even the punishments of hell. 
For the latter, it was supposed, might be easily es- 
caped, if they only died rich in the prayers jod 
merits of the priests, or had some saint to inler- 
oede for them; but not so the former. Thisdread 
of purgatory, which the priests fouod so conveni- 
eot to turn to their own account, they endeavour- 
ed continually, by their discourses, by fables, and 
fictitious miracles, to increase as much as possible. 
Controversy in this leaden age, seems almost to 
ba*e slept from the mere want of knowkdge and 
ability to carry it on. The doctrine of transub- 
ttanliatian, was not yet universally ado[)t<.'(I, but 
the Latin doctors held different opinions upon the 
Bubject. That it was at that time unknown to the 
English, has been shown by their public humiiies. 
"Among the opinions which dishoooured and dis- 
quieted the Latin churches, in this century, none 
produced more excitement than the belief that the 
day of final oisummn oa wasat haivd. T^\&\ii^ 
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lief was derived, in the preceding century, rroml 
Apccalypseof John,xx. 3, 3,4,and being adv 
by many in this century, it spread over al 
rope, and escited immense terror and aloi 
amocg the people. For they supposed that Jola 
had explicitly foretold, that after a thousand yeart 
from the birth of Christ, Satan would b^ let looae, 
Antichrist would appear, and (he end of the world 
would come. — Hence, immense numbers, tranalbr- 
ring [heir property lo the churches and monaste- 
ries, lefl all, and proceeded to Palestine, when 
they supposed Christ would descend from heaven 
I to judge the world. Others by a solemn vow, 
I consecrated themselves and all they pos^esaed to 
the churches, the monasteries, and the priesis; 
aerving Ihem in the character of slaves, and per- 
forming the daily tasks assigned them ; for they 
hoped the Supreme Judge would be more favnuni- 
ble to them, if they made themselves servants lo 
his servants. Hence also, when an eclipse of the 
aun or moon took place, most people betook them- 
selves to caverns, rocks and dens. Very many 
ftlso gave a large part of their estates to God and 
the saints ; that is, (o the priests and monks. And 
in many places edifices, both sacred and secular, 
were suffered to go lo decay ; and in soniP instaa* 
cea were actually pulled down, from the expectation 
that they would no longer be needed. This goneral 
delusion was opposed, indeed, by a li^w wiser indi- 
viduals ; but nothing could overcome it, till Iba 
century had closed. 

V. CsrenioniM, already so numerous, were stilt 
increased during this century. " The m my new- 
made citizens of heaven, who were daily eiirt" ' 
required iho institution of now P'stal day^ 
s of worship, and ne'* loW^wvia tiHw." 
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fttuiual feslival was iostituted, near the islose of the 
century, in memory of all departed souls. The 
worship of the Virg .n Mary, already extravagaut, 
was carried miicli liirther than before. They ab- 
stained from eating flesh on Saturday, in honour 
of the holy virgm. The daily OJice of Se. Mary 
was introduced; and traces of the Rosary and 
Crown of St. Mary, as they are called, are to be 
found in ibis century. For the benefit of the 
reader, 1 will add a. description of the Rosary, 
from M' Gavin's Protestant. " It is a large ciiap- 
let, consiating of one hundred and fifty beads, 
which make so many Aves. Every ten beada 
divided by one, something larger, make a Pater. 
The fineen large beads are the ayml)ols of fifleen 
mysteries, which are bo many livelyimagea, as it 
were, in which are to be discerned the intentions 
of the Eternal Father in the interposed birth of his 
Son, the casualties that befei him in his infuncy, 
and not only in the private and unknown part of 
bis life, but also in the glorious, and immortal part 
of it. The common chaplets contain only fifty 
Ave Marias, and five Paternosters. Before the 
person begins to repeat his rosary, he must take 
tt and cross himself. He must in Ibe next place, 
repeat the Apostle's creed, to put himseir in a. 
proper dispasition for prayer ; after which, he 
must say a Pater and three Aves, on account of 
the three relations, which the blessed Virgin bears 
13 the three persons in the sacred Trinity," 

VI. We read of no new sects, of any impor- 
tance, in this age. Tt seems there were still some 
in Italy, who hold the Arian doctrine. The Paul- 
icians were numerous in Syria, and in Thmce. 
" From Thrace they removed into Bulgaria and 
Slavon a; ir which countries they a.&.er«MiR\issJS. , 
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a supreme pontiff of the sect ; and they etintinued 
their rcsideni* iliere down to the limes of the 
council of Basil, or lo Iha fiileenth century. 
From Bulgaria, they migrated to Ituly; 
I Ihence spread iuto other countries of Europe, b 
I gave much trouble to the Roin^in pontifis." 



CENTUKY XI. 

nd Chrialioniiy, — 2. The Crasades comnn* 
anfHildBbrand.— 4 ProiiigKcyof ihe.Monlw 
jofllie PupB.— 6. BerengBiiiisop|iOM«Ti«* 
-7. Pauliciana migme id the WeM. 

1. I. *' The Hungarians, Danes, Poles, Russians, and 
[i other Daliona, who, in the precediug wntury, had 
[ received a hind or knowledge oF the Christian re- 
L ligion, could not universally be brought, in a short 
[ time, to prefer Christianity to the religions ol' their 
fiithers, Therefore during the greater partofthis 
\ century, their kings, with the teachers whom ihey 
drew around them, were occupied In gradually 
, enlightening and converting these nntinna. In 
Tartary and the adjacent regions, the activity of 
the Nestorions continued daily to gain over nwre 
people to the side of Chri.siiat -.ty. And such is 
Ihe mass of testimony at the present day, that we 
I cannot doubt, but that bishops of the highest order, 
r Metropolitatis, with many inferior bishops sub- 
ject to them, were established at that pi-rind in 
thn provinces of Cashgar, Nuacheia, Tiirknstao, 
I Genda, Tangul, and othuts. Vf\wi\niii ii will be 
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manifest, Ihal there wna a vast multitude of Christ- 
ians, in ihe eleventh and twelfth eenturiea in these 
couniries ; which ure now either devoted to Mo- 
ItammediiJni, or wurshijipers of imiiginary gods. 
And that all theiie Christians folluwed the Nusto- 
riun creed, nnd were subjecl to the supreme pon- 
''IT of the Nestorians residing in Chaldea, is se 
certain, as to be beyond all controversy." 

Efforts were made in this century, without 
much success, to convert the Prussians, and other 
naliiiDs in the north of Europe, that wore : 
heathen. One Bruno, who assumed the name of 
Boniface, with eij^hleen companions, went as mis- 
aionaries from Germany into Prussia ; but, after 
some time, were all put to denth by the Prusaiana. 
(A. D. 1006.) 

The Saracens, in the ninth century, had seized 
upon Sicily, and neither the Greeks nor Latins 
had hitherto been able to expel them, though they 
had frequently attempted it. " But in this century, 
(A. D, 1059,) Robert Guiscard, the Norman duk^ 
of Apulia, with his brother Roger, under the au- 
Ihorily of the Roman pontiff Nicholas II. attacked 
them with great valour j nor did Roger relinquiah 
Ihe war, till he had gained possession of the whole 
island, and cleared it of the Saracens. Ader this 
great achievement, in the year 1090, Roger ro- 
sored the Christian religion, now almost extin- 
guished there by the Saracens, to its former dig- 
nity ; and established bishops, founded monasteries, 
i-rrcted magnificent churches, and put the clergy 
in possession of ampio revenues and honours, 
which they enjoy to the present limes." 

II. In this century commenced the war of the 
Crusades, For some lime the plan of exijcUici^ 
(be -MoAanimet/ans from Pa!eahnebad\iec'Q.\ivc.' 
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templalion by the Uoman ponlifTs. Gregory VH 
designed to engage personally id such a war, aad 
for this purpose raised more thun fifiy ihousaod 
men ; but his controversy with the emperor Henry 
rV, obliged him to abandon the design. The peo- 
ple of Europe were first roused up to ihia hy 
Peter, surnnmed the Hermit. He was a French- 
man of Amiens, who vUited Palestine in lUOH, 
and was greatly afTected with (he vexations and 
oppressions which the Chrisliaas reaidin>; al (he 
holy places Bufiered from the Mohammedans. 
Either fancying or pretending a divine influence, 
he travelled over Europe, calling upon princea 
and people lo make war upon the tyrants of Pa- 
lestine, and rescue from their hands the holy se- 
pulchre. He carried with him nn epistle on rhfl 
subject, which he pretended came directly from 
heaven, addressed lo all Christians, The public 
being thus excited. Urban II., in the year lOflS, 
assembled a numerous council at Piacentia, in 
which this holy war was recommended. It ia said 
that there were present in this council, four lh<Mi- 
sand clergymen, and thirty thousand laymea, and 
that its sessions were held in the open air, because 
no church could contain them. But the business 
Buoceeded bettor at the council of Clermont, m* 
mbled soon after, and very numerously altcndwl. 
I Here a vast multitude, of all ranks and ages, 
moved by the tumid eloquence of Urban, wore 
ready to engage at once in a military expedilinn 
J to PaleMine, for !he purpose of rescuing the Holy 
, Land from the Turlw, This host seemed a very 
formidable army in point of numbers, but was in 
salily very weak and pusillanimous : " for it was 
d chiefly of monks, mechanics, farmersi 
averse from iVeir re^uW ooaii^ionii, 
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tpeDilihrli^s, Rpenulators, prostilules, ooys, girls, 
servants, malefactors, and the lowest irega of iho 
idle populace, who hoped to make ihiir fortunes." 
They were called Crusaders, not or.ly because it 
Was their object to rescue the cross of oar Lord 
from ihc Turks, bol also because they carried ihe 
cross npon their banners, and wore b white, red 
or green cross, made of woollen cloth, and sol- 
lemnly consecrittcd, upon ttieir right shoulders. 

In the year 1096, credible writers inform ua, 
that on army of eight hundred thousand persons 
marched, by aifierent routes, and under differen 
leaders, to Constantinople ; that, having received 
instructions and aid from the Greek emperor, they 
might pnas over into Asiu. The tirst band of 
eighty thousand was led on by Peter the Hermit, 
girded with a rope. But this company, afler com- 
mitting innumerable base deeds, werR nearly all 
destroyed by the Hungarians and Turks. Other 
armies uf these crusaders shared no better fate, 
who roamed about under unskilful leaders, plun- 
dering and laying waste the country whereviir 
ihey came. The Greek rmperor was not a liille 
oMated at the approach cC this great army; but 
tlh fears were dispelled when it had passed the 
9cnat» oPGallipolis, and landed in Blthynia, The 
erusodcrs first laid sic^e to Nice, the cajiilal of 
Kthynin, which was taken in Ihe year 1097. — 
INiey then proceeded on Ihniugh Asia Minor into 
^rid, took Anlioch, and Edessa; and finally suc- 
CHsied in reducing the city of Jerusalem uador 
their power. Here they established the seal of 
new kingdom, and Godfrey of Bouillon, who wg 
the brriit geneml among them, and conimander-ii 
chief of the war, was declared the first king of 
Jenisale-Tf. 
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By tliese n'ars, Europe was deprived ornlfirgl 
portion of its population, "and immense sums of 
money were expoi'led to CoreigQ countries ; anJ 
very innay families previr jsjy opulent and power- 
ful, either became extinct, or were reduced U> 
e^ilreme poverty. For the heads of lamiliea ^Iwr 
"■'gaged or sold their territories, possessions, 
1 estates, in order lo defray the expense of their 
expedition ; while others imposed such intolerable 
hurdens upon their vassula and tenants, as obb'ged 
them to abimdun iheir houses and lunds, and as- 
e thomselve^ the badge of the cross. A vast 
derangement of society, and a Bubversion ofecery 
thing, took place throughout Europe ; not to men- 
lion the rohberies, murders, and destructions of 
ind properly, every where committi'd With 
impunity, by these soldiers of God and Jqsur 

I Christ, as ihey were called; and the pew, and 
often very grievous privileges and prerogniives to 
which these wars gave occasion," Nevertheless, 
these wars served greatly to increase the power of 
the Roman pontitTs. and in various ways lo onricfa 
the churches and monasteries. Superstition, al- 
ready extravagant, was now greatly increased 
Rtnoog the Latins, The long list of lulelnry 
mints, was augmented with new, and often ficti- 
tioua saints, of Greek and Syr'an origin ; and on 
immense number of ridiculous relics were im- 
[wrted to enrich the churches and chapels. Each 
one brought with him from Asia, as the i ' ' 
treasure, the sacred relics, which he hud pure 
at a high price, of the fraudulent Greeka-I 
Syriana, which he committed to the sacr^ cNi 
of some church, or lo be carefully presorvetf'?! 
.' ; members of hU own lamily. 
Lei) iiiiig in ih s age \»gai\ \.o "oe ^wAwhal 
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lucre cultivated in the West, especially ii France. 
Some began In undertake the business of instruc- 
tion besides the monka. Dialectics, or Logic, 
was chiefly cultivated. But ihey who had a mind 
lo prosecute a more thorough education, especially 
ID the science of medicine, resorted to the schoolg . 
of the Saracens, in Spain and Portugal. 

m. In this century the corruption of the clergy 
was very great. Violent factions were carried on 
at Rome between contending candidates for St. 
Peter's chair. Benedict IX. after being twice ex- 
pelled, by the citizens of Rome, for his dagitious 
conduct, from the papal dignity, seized upon it the 
third time, but was able to hold it but a little while. 
To remedy these evils, Nicholas II. changed the 
mode of electing the pope, from the people of 
Rome, lo the College of Cardinals. In the year 
1073, Hildebrnnd was raised to the papal throne 
with the title of Gregory VII, He was a man of 
great parts and unbounded ambition ; and he ex- 
erted all his powers to bring every thing in church 
and stale under the control of the papal sen. His 
views and principles may be seen in those noted 
propositions, which from his name are called the 
JHctaies of HiUUbraiul. The following are the 
principal propositions that compose these Dictates. 
1. "That the Romish church was founded by one 
Ijord alone. 2. That the Roman pontilT alone is 
jaatly styled universal. 3. That he alone can 
depose bishops, and restore them. 4. That bis 
legate has precedence of all bishops in a council, 
though he be of an inferior order; and can issue 
sentence of deposition against them, ri. That the 
pope can depose absent persons. 6. That no per- 
son, among other things, may live under the smvw 
fol^ with one e.Ycommunicnled b^ ^^* ^^*J 
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::0[n[3CteDC as occasicG 
' laws, to gatlier hew 
rich bishoprics, or 10 



7. That Ihe pope Etloue ii 
muy require to euact m 
congregations — lo divide 
unite poor ones. 8, Th 
impt^rial insignia. 9. Thiit priocea should kjsa 
his feet only. 10. That it is lau r'ul for him to 
depose emperors. 11, That no council, without 
his order, is to be accounted a gpjieral council. 
12. That his sentence is not to be reviewed by 
Dny one ; while he alone can review ihe decisions 
of all others. 13. That he can be judged by do 
one. 14. That no one may prestimo to condetna 
a person, who appeals lo ihe apostolic see, 
15. That the greater causes of every church, 
should be carried up (o that sec. 16. That the 
Romish chui'ch never erred ; nor will it, accor* 
ding to the Scriptures, ever err. 17. Thai wilb 
his license, subjects may impeuch [their sove- 
reigns.] IS That no one is to be accounted a 
catholic, who does not harmonize with the Romisb 
church. 19. That he can absolve aubjecis from 
their allegiance to unrighteous rulers," — Greslet 
power than all this, one could hardly desire, 

IV. Most writers of this age give evidence ol 
the ignorance, the frauds, the dissoluteness, the 
quarrels, and the flagrant crimes of (he greater 
part of the monks; as well as the gross supersti- 
'.ion, licentiousness, and dissolute lives of the peo 
pie a( large. The great mass of the people, and 
even the clergv, secular as well as regular, were 
addicted to every species of vice. This g<-neml 
licentiousness, and impunity of all jort of wicked- 
ness, gave rise lo chivalry, and the orders of 
knighls-errnnl; whose business it was t _ ' * 
the weirtt, lae poor, and especially females, a^ 
rJie iasulls lod violence o? 1\\b sUon^. Tblsl 
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a laudable inatilutiaa in those wntched lirnea 
when the energy of law was wholly prostrate, and 
those filling the office of judge, were incompeten' 
to perfortn the duties of their stalions. Yet the 
monaslic orders were in the highest repute, and 
Bovera! new ones arose in this century thai ac- 
quired great wealth and influence. The first of 
these was that of Clugni in Frauce, who were 
called Ciuniacensians : next were the Cister- 
cians : then the Grandmcml.ains, whose rule 
was extremely rigorous ; next the Carthitsiatu : 
and liislly the order of St. Anthony, which was 
devoted to the receiving and curing diseased per< 
sons, and especially those affected with what was 
called, the Ao/y, or St. Anthony's fire. 

V, Many of the priests, as yet, had iheir lawful 
wives, and concubinage was extensively practised, 
Gregory undertook to reform both these evils, as 
he regarded them; which created great tumults 
in most countries of Europe, Many were willing 
rather to relinquish the priesthood, than to part 
with their wivea. Simony also, or the sale of sa- 
cred offices to the highest bidder, as well as lay 
investiture by the ring and staff, or crosier, had 
become very contmon. These evils also Gregory 
undertook to correct, which produced violent and 
long continued contests. It was in these contests 
that Henry IV. king of the Romans, was com- 
pelled lo humble himself before the haughty pre. 
late. " He obtained, indeed, though with ctifficulty, 
from Ihe pontiff, then residing at the castle ofCn- 
nosa, with Matilda, the patroness of the church, 
fte pardon of his sins, after standing, for throK 
days together, in the depth of winter, in February, 
A. D. 1077, barefooted and bareheaded, and 
jneanly clad, within the walls oV 1\\b caevV-a, \ft'a- 
14* 







ifessing himself a penilenl." 
century, it is not necessary lo n 

There were a Tew divines about the middle of 
liis century, who ventured to apply the precepts 
of logic aod metaphysics to the cxplanntion of 
Bcriptural doctrines, and the confirmation of their 
own upinioDS. These were chiefly Bereogarius, 
Lanfranc, and St. Anselm, Fnrni this proceeded 
what was alterwards called scholastic Ikeo/ogr/, 
which obtained so great reputation in the follow- 
ing centuries. — The contest between the Latin nnd 
Greek churches, which had been for some tima 
suspended, was renewed in the year 1053, by [he 
patriarch of Constantinople. Zeal for the trutb 
was the pretext, hut arrogance and ambition were 
the true cause. Both parties aimed at increaalng 
their power, and estending the limits of lheirjuria> 
diction. The legates of the Roman poniiir, fail- 
ing to effect a reconciliation, excommunicated the 
Greek patriarch and hia adherents ; who, in turn, 
excommunicated the pope's legates, and all their 
friends and supporters. A suliject of violent con- 
tention between the two parties was, that the La- 
tins used unleavened bread in the euchnrisL It 
was also charged upon the Latins, thai they did 
not abstain from things strangled, and from blood i 
that their monks used lard, and al'owed their breth- 
ren, when sick, to eat flesh ; that the bishops wore 
rings on their fingers, aa if they were brideH*'ooraB j 
that their priests wore no beards but shaved them ; 
and that in baptizing, they dipped the subject but 
once into the water. 

VI. The controversy respecting the manner in 
whicb the body and blood of Christ are presc-nt in 
the eucharisi, was again revived about the middle 

ihis eenlury. Berengiirius, a man of learoiug, 



snd venerablu for llie sanctity of his life, mamtaiu- 
dd the opinion of John Scotus Crigena, resjHKting 
the eucharist, and taugitt that the bread and wine 
are nut convened into the body and blood of Christ, 
but arc only emblematic of them. Oq this bc< 
count he woa severely threatened, and de[jrived of 
tbe iDcome of his office. This not proving sufli- 
cient, he was at length summoned to Rome, by 
Wcbolas 11, A. D. 1038, In a very full council, 
BereDji;uriiia was so terrified, that he signed and 
confirmed with an oalb, the following formula, viz : 
" That the bread and wine, aller consecration, are 
Dal only a sacrament, but also the real body and 
blood of Christ, and are sensibly, and not merely 
sacra mentally, but really and truly handled by 
the bands of the priest, broken, and masticated by 
the teech of the faithful." But no sooner hud he 
relumed home, than he renounced this forced con- 
cession, and returned to his former belief. He waa 
therefore summoned to Rome by Gregory 
ll. in the year 1078, Berengarius now profess- 
ad to believe, and swore that he would in future 
believe, "That the bread of the altar, afler conse- 
cration, is the real body of Christ, which was bora 
of the Virgin, suffered on the cross, and is seated 
ftl the right hand of the Father : and that the wine 
of the altar, after consecration, is the real blood 
which flowed from Christ's side." This althouah 
it satisfied Gregory, did not satisfy others. In the 
following year, therefore, he was compelled to sign 
a formula drawn up in much stronger terms. But 
ibis he again discarded and refuted by a book, la 
Boon as he got home. His enemies, therefore, re- 
viewed their attack upon him j but instead of an- 
^werin^ th^m, lie retired into solitude, where he 
tived ■, life of religious devotion, ualil iVva ^c»s 
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loss, when he dieii, leaviug a high reputattoa lur 
sanctity, aad many followers. 

The po]>e found much difEculty in establisluiig 
tile useof iho Romish lititrgy \a several countries, 
irticularly in Spain, where ihey had long used 
GoUtic. This contest in Castile, was submitied 
decision by single combat. Accordingly, two 
champions were selected, one to fight for the Ro- 
man, the other for the Gorhic lilurgy. The chftnh 
pion for the Gothic i^onqiiered. This seemed to be 
a fair decision in favour of the Gothic; yet ifw 
power and authority of the pontiff, backed by tl 
queen, prevailed. In ihis age, ihey wei 
employed in repairing and ornnmeating the 
churches, which, in the preceding century, 
ifTered to go very much to ruins, un 
pprchension that the day of judgment was l| 









>nd. 

VII. The heretics of this century, so caltS 
were the ManickaaTis,oy Faulicians, \' 
ited Bulgaria, and Thrace; and were 
coftinued conflict with the Greeks. " Prom I 
garia and Thracn, some of this sect, either fra 
zeal to extend their religion, or from w 
Grecian persecutions, removed first intollaly,iu 
then into other countries of Europe: and th 
they gradually collected numerous congregaticM 
with which the Roman pontiffs allerwnrds wai 
bloody wars. Al what lime the migration of fl 
~ '" ' 9 into western Europe commenced, i 
) ascertain. Bui this is well atlealed, t 
IS the middle of this century, i 
: in Lonibardy, Insubria, and espttciatl 



I, that 



persons o 



sect strolled about in Fmnce, Germany, ( 
cnaatrieif and by their |rcaV 0^1;*^'^'** 
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tity, caplivated no snutll noinoer of the comraoa 
people " They were called by different natneu, in 
difTcreat places ; aa Paterini, Calhari, Albigensea, 
Publicani, and Boni Homines. It is difficult lo 
know what these people held, as their history is 
involved in much obsturily. Their enemies, 
from whom we chiefly derive our knowledge of 
them, accuse ihem of very great errors ; but gen- 
erally bear testimony to their blameless life. We 
have before spoken of the J'aulicians, as pious 
and excellent witnesses of the truth. It is probable 
that moat of the people spoken of under ifie above 
mentioned names, were of a similar character, and 
by no means deserved the a&tne of /leretics. It is 
also probable IhaC they difiered very much in the 
different countries in which they were found ; and 
that seels very different from one another, were 
often confounded in the minds of iheir indiscrimi- 
nating adversaries. There is no doubl that many 
of those who were denominated heretics in this 
age, and persecuted as such, because they refused 
to conform lo the established church, were the 
humble followers of Christ, and constituted his wit- 
nesses for the truth, in a dark nge, and perverse 
generation. 

A congregation of this kind, is said lo have been 
first discovered at Orleans, in France, A. D. 1017, 
in the reign of king Robert. They were charged 
with grievous errors and shameful practices, for 
which their leaders, lo the number of thirteen, 
were burnt to death. Still they are e.'stolled for 
their piety, even by ihoir enemies. They were 
probably a kind of mystics, who rejected the ex- 
ternal worship of God, and ascribed no efiicacy to 
Teligious rites, somewhat similar to Ihe Quakera 
of after limes. Persona of t\i\s teacn^jtwixv -^^a- 
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oeeded from Italy in the following cenlurii 
spread over neariy all Europe, atid were called Id 
Germany, Brelhren of tine Free Spifil, aad ii 
other counlries, Beghards, 
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I. EpFOKTa were atill kepi up iu [his centuryi 

nduce the barbarous tribes inhabitiug the north ■ 

I Europe, the Pomeranians, Finns, and Livui 

I to embrace Christianity. Fierce wars wer( 

I quenily waged, and carried on for this purpose. 

Iu these, Waldomar I. king of Denmark, Erlci," 

I of Sweden, called after his death St. Eric, priqj 

I Henry the Lion, and others, distinguished tha 

i selves. The precepts enjoined by these props 

I' tors of Christianity, will show what were regard' 

[ ad as the essentials of religion at thai day, as well 

jome of the practices of these tiorbamns, viz: 

I — They most observe Sundays, and the fi-ast days ; 

they must fast; must bring their children to be 

I baptized, with certain formalities at Whitsuntide; 

at not murder their daughters as formerly ; must 

refrain from polygamy; must not tnarry I ha lf 

god-mothers ; and in general must refrain f "^~ 

nmnying (heir kindred wilhin the sixth ana 

eath degrees; they aijsV uol Wrj vW \wSisaJ 
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rhristtans artcrng those of pagans ; miisl build no 
ujol lemplcs ; consult ao soothsayer ; eat nothing 
that is unclean ; do penance oflen, &c. 

I[. In thiij cuntury liwed the famous Preaier 
John, who, from being a presbyter, became a very 
powerful king over the eastern rcgiuns of Asia. 
" The exalted opinion of the power and riches of 
this Prester Joltn, entertained by the Greeks and' 
latins, arose from (his, that being elated with his 
prosperity, and the success of his wars with the 
neighbouring nations, he sent ambassadors and let- 
ters to the Roman emperor Frederick I,, to the 
Greek emperor Manuel, and to other sovereigns, 
in which he extravagantly proclaimed his own 
majesty and wealth and power, exalting himself 
above all the kings of the earth ; and this boast- 
ing of the vain-glorious man, the Nestorians la- 
boured with all their power !o confirm. He was 
succeeded by hia son or brother, whose proper 
name was David, but who was also generally eali- 
ed Prester John. This prince was vanquished and 
slain, near the close of this century, by that mighty 
Tartar emperor, Gcngis-Klian," 

[II. The new kingdom of .lerusalem, establish- 
ed by the French in the last century, seemed to 
flourish for a lime, but as soon as the Mohammed- 
ans recovered from their sudden (error and con- 
sternation, they began to collect their forces, and 
harass the Christians with continual wars. They 
Ihercfore implored the succour of the Christian 
kings of Europe. The Roman pontiff favoured 
their cause, and lell no means untried. In induce 
the emperor and other sovereigns of Europe to un- 
dertake another expedition to Palestine. This new 
crusude was long a subject of debate, but was al 
len«*) hraaght to an issue by St. BeTnati, a vMia 
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1 influence, whi) in ihe year 1H6. 
peached the cross, aa il was cnlled, in France aoc 
f Gcrmnny, bu[ especially al a public nasemUy nl 
I Vezfilay, and promised in Ihe name of God, great 
I victories, and a most prosperous issue to the enter 
' _ " ■ "sVII. liing of France, hi) 
I a vast number of nobiea who were present, devot- 
\ ed themselves to the sacred war. Conrad [I!. 
of the Germnns, at first resisted Ihe at 
I biliona of St. Bernard, but after some delay 
ed, and followed Ihe example of the French 
They both therefore Ihe following year, (114T") 
with numerous armies, set out by different routes 
for the Holy Land. But the greater pnrt of both 
armies perished miserably on the road, either by fa- 
' mine, or by shipwreck, or by the sword ofthi-Ho« 
tinmmeJans. When the remains of these arrnlM 
I had arrived in Palestine, they could eftect nothing, 
owing Xo a disagreement between ihe two lenders. 
The few soldiers ihal remained, therefore, beinjf 
not more ihan tme-tenth part, they led back again 
to Europe, A. D. II4D. The only effect of thia 
second crusade was, to drain Europe of a g;re« 
portion of its wealth, and of a vast number of il» 
inhabitants. The numberof men loslin (his fruil- 

Iless expedition, was about 160,000. 
The third crusade was commenced by Ihe em- 
peror Frederic I., sur named Barbarossa, who 
passed with a large army into Asia, in the year 
11S9. He lost his life the following year while 
bathing, and a large pnrl of his army returned lo 
Europe, Of those that remained, very many we(« 
out off by the plagup, and the rest dispersed, Ht; 
that nothing was accumplished. The emperoi 
<?"■ ■ ■ "■ ■ "■ ■ 



L Fmderic was followpd in ibe year 1190, by Philip 
A'igustuB, king of France, and 9.icViM6,?MTats.««d 
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the lAon-hrn.Ttsd, king of England. Un!h these 
reached Palestine by sea, and in their first battle 
Willi the enemy, were not unsuccessful. But the 
nest year, the king of France relumed. The king 
nf England, after prosecuting the war with vigour 
for some time, and gaining several battles, being 
(tescrted by the French and Italians, concluded a 
truce with Saladin for three years, three months, 
and Inree days ; and soon after Icfl Palesrini^ with 
his troops. And thus ended the third crusade, 
Iptiving Jcruaalem in the hands of the infidtls ; for 
Paladin had reduced it under his power in the 
year 1187. 

During these wars of the crusades, there arose 
Ifir^e celebrnled equpalrian or military orders ; 
the Knights of St. John of Jerusalem, the Knights 
Templars, and the Teutonic Knights of St. Mary ; 
wbtjse business it was to trlear the roads of robbers, 
to harass the Mohammedans with perpetual war- 
fare, to aftbrd assistance to the poor and sick among 
the pilgrims to the holy places, and to perform any 
services which the public exigences seemed to 
require. 

Near the latter end of this century, a great 
change was effecied in the condition of Christian- 
' y in Asia by the conquests of the greBi Gengis- 
,han, commander of the Tartars. This descend- 
snl of the Moguls, who, as n hero, and victorious 
chieftain, has hud few equals in any age, hating 
conquered ihe north-east parts of Asia, inviiued 
Persia, India, and Arabia, nverturned Ihe Sara- 
cnic empire, and established thai of the Tartars, 
Prom this lime, the reputation of the Christian re- 
:i^i<in was greaily diminished, in the countries tl 
hatf been Bubjecl to Presler John, and his soea 
•or David: nor did it cense to dt.-Vne,\iTi\'* "&.■««» 
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wholly pTosL-ated, either by Mohammedan 
ir the fablea of pagnnism. 

IV, Learning In this cpnlury, both ii 
and West, began considerably to revive, Ti> the 
sewn liberal arts were added the study of languor 
ges,scholait.ictlteohgy,ju.rispTudenre,anripl^m, 
Universities began to be eatahliahed, to which the 
youth flocked in great numbera. That of Pari* 
look the lead. The discovery of the celebrated 
cojiy of the Pandects of Justinian, in the year 
1137, gave great impulse to the studj' of rhe Ro- 
man law. Gratian, a llenedicline monk, also pub- 
lished an epitopie of canon law, which began now 
to be studied in the schools . 

The writers of this century need not be named, 
although some of them obtained celebritj' in iheir 
day. In this age lived the iamous Abelard and 
Eloisa; also Peter I^mbard, commonly called 
Master of (he sentences, because he collected aad 
arranged scientifically the theological opinion? and 
decisions of the Latin fathers. 

V. The popes of this century, like their pred^ 
cessors, haughty, ambitious, and aspiring, ainml 
at nothing less than universal power. The mo- 
troversy concerning investitures was kepi up, aod 
produced great commotions from lime to tin: 
Several schisms existed for years logethor, \ 
rival popes, supported by adverse rsetions,! 
tendel for the supreme authority ; and of can 
Ihat parly proved to be in the right, which I 
pened to be strongest, and was in the end \ 
cessful. It was might that made right, ii 
days, and in these violent and oDen bloody A 
tests; in which was settled the lineal ' 
, through whi:h, ji is pretended, has 
fcfAf /iresent ay, Ihe onW true oM uervjLoMt A 



copal aulhority. Pope Hadrian eshibiled not a 
lillle prelalicai pride, when he required Frederir 
1. emperor of Gerinftny, to perform the offifNj ol' 
groom, and hold his stirrup, when he mounted hia 
horse to ride, (A. D. 1155.) It is even said that 
pope Alexander, on another occasion, when ihia 
same emperor was prostrate as a suppliant befom 
him, placed his foot upon hia neck, and repeated 
the words of David, Psal. xct. 13, " Ttioa shall 
tread upon the lion and the ailder;" but the truth 
of Ihb account is doubted. In this century the 
famous Thomas Becket, archbishop of Canterbury, 
produced no little disturbance in England, in his 
attempla to muintain the authority of the pope 
against the king; for which he was assassinated 
by four knights of the kinfj's household, (A. D. 
1170,) and was afterwards sainted, and enrolled 
among murtyrs of the highest order : and his 
tomb became famous for the miracles said to be per- 
formed at it. The vices of the monks and clergy, 
from the highest to the lowest orders, were enor- 
mous. They renounced all immediate sjbordina- 
tioD to the civil magistrate, and openly pretended 
to an exemption in criminal accusations, from a 
trial before courts of justice. Spiritual penalties 
uloae could be inflicted on their ofTenoes- When, 
therefore, the clergy were greatly multiplied in 
England, and many of them were Ignorant and 
I'lw characters ; crimes of the deepest dye, mur. 
dcrs, adulteries, robberies, rajiea, were daily com- 
milteJ with impunity by them. It was ascertain- 
ed, upon inquiry, that not less than one hundred 
murders had been committed, in less than ten 
years, by men of that profession, who had never 
been called to an account fur their offences. The 
foJJoifing sla/emenl will show 'he sV-^Ve qK \v<\&^ 
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among thu monks in England, 
says Hume, " by Giraldus Garabrensia, ll 
monks and prior of St. Swilhin ihrew thetnselft 
one day, prnstrnte od the ground aud in the mira, 
before Henry II. complaining with many tears, 
and much doleful lamentation, that (he bishop iif 
Winchester, who was also their abboi, hud cuioT 
three dishea from their table. How many bosM 
left you? anid the king. 2>/io»/^, replied th^dl 
cotisolate monks. 1 myself^ exclaimed the kltt 
never huve mare than three ; und I eiiJcHn yM 
bishop to reduce you to the same number." 
VI. The ceremonies of the church CMili 
be increaaed. The veneration of the Virgin I ^ 
ry, already very great, was inucli iflcroH»ed u|| 
the idea of ber immaculate coQception. 7T« h 
Biipper was still administered in both kJOibij 

TransuhstaDtiation was generally recoived, I 

the practice of elevating the hoat for the (idon> 
tlon of the people was introduced, Clement 111. 
ordained thni none but unleavened bread should 
bo used ; and that the wine should be mixed wit| 
J ■water. 

Thp nc/toloitic diviiiifT/ iook the lead in lhi3«| 

a which Abelard and Pelcr Lombard « 

I distinguished. Among the questions diacua 

I y/ers the following j in what sense it mlghtl 

I aaid — the incarnaU Gad vjas at tin tamt It 

I t^erer andthesar.fiJUie; — nispecting the ir 

[ Clirist'a words, My Father is greats than'l^ 

['■peeling the will and omnipotence ofGodj 

I er God teilis, and himself iffcels, whalsver t 

place, or whether ho only permits certoia tl. 

to take p1aci>, which he would nnt havs lo bet^ 

specling the imii -.eulci's conception of ifae Vi|| 
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Religion in [his age bad degeneralLfl n.niost 
wholly into superstition. More reliance was pla. 
eed upon sacred relics, penances, pilgrimages to 
holy places, fighting iu the holy wars, contributing 
to the buitding of churches, either money or la- 
bour, than upon any thing else. But the hishopa 
fbun.l it convenient, for the purpose of raising 
monty, to permit persons lo buy off the prescri- 
bed penance; so that instead of fasting so long, and 
lepeating so many Paternosters, and Ave Marias, 
he shotild pay so much money. These were 
called itidulgences,&nd were most convenient both 
to the priests, and to the people. 

VII. " The Roman pontiffs, perceiving what ad- 
vantages ihe inferior bishops derived from their 
indulge[ic«s, concluded that the power of the bish- 
ops to remit ecclesiastical penalties, ought to be 
circumscribed, and the prerogative be almost 
wholly Irausferred to the Roman See. According- 
ly they began, as the necessity of the church, or 
their own interests required, to publish, not merely 
the common and ordinary, bul likewise !he entire 
and absolute, or the plenai-y, remission of all finite 
or temporal penalties, and they rancelled, not only 
the punishments which the canons and human tri- 
bnnals inflict, but also those to he endured ailer 
death, which the bishops had never ailempted to 
set aside. They first resorted lo this power, for 
promoting the crusades, and were sparing in the 
use of il, but afterwards ihey exerted it for objiicts 
of far less importance, and of various kinds, and 
very often, merely for their own private emolu- 
ment. Upon the introduction of this new system, 
the ancient system of canonical and ecclesiastical 
penances was wholly subverted ; and the books 
of canoDs and the peniipvliids \iftina \a \ ;is*&a, 
16* 
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tranagreasors were no longer under reslrain's. Tc 
support ihia proiieetling oPthe poniifl3,aii unheara 
jt' doctriae wus got up in this century, which Sl 
Thomas in tlie next century improved and per- 
fected ; namely, that ll<cre is nn immense treasu- 
ry of good works which holy men have perform, 
ed, over and above what duty required ; nod that 
the Roman pontiff is the keeper and diBtribulor ol 
this treasure ; so that be is able, out of this inex- 
haustible fund, to give nnd transfer to every one 
Buch an amount of good works as his necessitiea 
require, or as will aufiice to avert the punishment 
of his sins. This miserable and pernicious fic- 
tion, it is to be lamented, is still retained and de- 
fended," 

VIII. The presbyter I^tir De Bruys, about tbs 
year JllO, attempted a, restoration of true reli- 
gion, in LanguedDc and Provence, provinces of 
France; and having drawn many followers to him, 
after journeying nnd labouring for twenty yetusi 
was burnt by the enraged populace, nl St. Giket 
A. D. 1130. The whole system of doclrinw, ia- 
culcaled by this Peter upon his followers, who from 
him were called Petrobrussians, is not knonu; 
yet there are five of his opinions that have reach- 
ed us i 1. That persons ought not to be baptintd 
till they coreie lo the use of reason. 2. That il ia 
not proper lo build churches, and thai surli as are 
built should be pulled down. 3. That the holy 
crosses should be destroyc<i. 4. That the t ' " 
and blood of Christ are not distributed it 
ured supper, but only the signs of them, 
the oblations, prayers, and good works of tbefl 
iiig do not profit the dead. 

IX. The Henricians were ihe followers of 
\eor}-, who has been re^'tuafenifti bs a 4\«id<^ of 
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Peter dc Btuys, but it is thought without got 
lliorily. He travelled from Swilzerlaud through 
the south of Fraoue, and in 1147 came to Ttiu< 
louse, every where boldly declaiming against 
vices of the clurg , and the defccbdorthc pre< 
ing religion, with ihe applause of the multitude. 
He was brought before the Roman pontiff 
Rheims, and by him committed to prison, A. D. 
1148, where he soon after died. We oaly know 
of his doctrines, "that he disapproved of infant 
baptism, inveighed severely against the corrupt 
morals of the I'lergy, despised the festal days aad 
religious ceremonies, and held clandestine as- 
semblies." 

X. But of all the sects of (his century, none 
were more famous than the WaMefises. who In- 
babiled the valleys of Piedmont, among tlie Alps. 
They took their name from Peter Waldus or WaU 
do, a rich merchant of Lyons, who having obtain- 
ed atranslation of certain booksof the Scriptures, 
especially (he four Gospels, was convinced that iho 
religion commonly taught, differed altogether from 
that taught by Christ and his apostles. Earnesi- 
ly desiring salvation therefore, he distributed his 
property among the poor, and, in the year 1190, 
with some other pious men whom he had assoct- 
(ited with him, he look upon himself the ofBce of 
preacher. The arch lishop of Lyons, and other 
prelateij, opposed this proceodinp. But the simpio 
holy religion which these men professed, with tho 
purity and innocence of their lives, had great in- 
fiuence with the multitude, who readily fell in wiih 
them. They formed snoieties first in France, and 
rhen in Lombnrdy, and these multiplied and 
spread, with amazing rajiidlly, through all tha 
CCinlrifs of Europ- ; tiiir eo\i\A \\\e^ \)e ev\fttw&: 
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^^^V Hated by any piLtiishments, whether by iuaih^^^M 

^^^B;.i)lher farms of persecution. ^^^H 

^^^f Some have maiotained, however, and proba£^^| 

^^^ with truth, that the Waldenses were of muc^^ 

higher date than the lime of Peter Waldo, and 

that they took their name from the valleys in which 

they dwelt, and some have even deduced ihcir 

origin from a very early period of the Christian 

church. That a people did inhabit tho!je valleys 

long before this time, who rejected the corruptions 

^^^_ of the church of Rome, is generally iidinitled to 

^^^Lbe true; and hence the doctrines of Peter Waldu 

^^^K-mnd his associates obtatDed so ready a reception, 

^^^Hvnd so strong a hold among them. And although 

^^^1 their history is involved in much obscurity, there 

^^^H,is every probability that the Waldenses were the 

^^^B successors of those pious and faithful witneaae* 

^^y for Christ. The doctrines and order which thev 

^^^ maintained, have been much disputed. Yet it a 

believed Ihat no candid reader of the creeds, coa> 

fessions, and other public documents which thev 

have leli, can hesitate to conclude that their le aa* 

ing opinions were very nearly the same with tha 

which were afterwards entertained by Lutll 

Calvin, and the other Reformers, so that the/.l 

in very readily with the church of Geneva, iajl 

Laixteenth century. That they taught, substnnii0 

[:Bie system of free grace which is now leoaM 

Fin orthodox Prolcstant churches, and that (fl 

' were afso Pedobaptists and Presbyterians, is fl 

' 'gq. to admit of a reasonable doubt.* 



* See Appeodix. 



KTHIBTKENTH CBRTURV. 
CENTURY XIII. 



' Mogul etopire — 3^ Crusadere. — 3. Leitning. — 1 Tyniany 
of the mpei — 5. Maiika.— G. Dominicans.— 7. FniliuiecaiiA 
—8. Theulopy,— 9. FIseellania— 10. Kilea and ceremiinnaf. 
—11. InquiHUun.— 1-2. Brediien ut the Free Spiiil. 

I. In this century flourished the great Mogul Em- 
p re af the Tartar race, under Gengia-Khau, aud 
hia suocesaors, extending t'roiu the Chiuese Sea, 
to (be Euphrates and Euxine. The first ol' these 
Mogul emperors waa frieDdly to Chriatiaaity ; a.ad 
tbe Romao pontifia sent ambassadors, and also mis- 
sionaries to him, who were not altogether unauc- 
cessfuL They ioairucted many, both of the Tar- 
tars anil of the Neatorians in the principles of the 
Romish religion, and gnthered Chrisliau churches 
not only in Tartary, but also in China. And had 
it not been for the divisions and cuntentiona be-- 
tween Christians themselves, especiolly between 
t)te Roman Catholics and Nestorians, Christianity 
might probahlv have gained the ascendency 
throughout the iBast. But in the eiid, the Moham- 
medan religion prevailed, as probably being more 
congenial with the warlike character and spirit of 
the Tartar race. 

II. The crusades were kepi up in this cenljry, 
and several expeditions passed over to Syria and 
Egypt, but with very little suc/;ess. The popes 
found il a gainful business, aa tending greatly U 
inc - "ase b:>lh ihcL veallh and pownt ', v\\e^ ,\!n6Ta 
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fore, used all iheir influenL'e to keep up ihesa wann 
But after so niaoy disasters and defeats, the sove- 
reigDd uf Europe would no loager venture upon 
an eaterpriso of so much expense and hazard. 
Hence the kingdom of the Latins in the EasI 
gradually wasted away, in spile of the etTorls of 
the Roman pontiffa to preserve it ; and on the 
capture of Ptolemaia, A. D. 1291, it become 
wholly extinct. Thus ended Ihia vain effort where 
it began, atler il had cost Europe au immense 
amount of blood and treasure. It is eatimaied 
that not less than two millions of European lives 
were lost in these holy wars I 

The Prussians, and other northern barbarians, 
were influenced in this century to come over to 
the Christian faith, by a fifty years' war, wagal 
upon them for that purpose, by the Tetttonie 
Knights of St, Mitry, Continued wars were 
waged in Spain by the Christian kings of Castile, 
Leon, Navarre, and Arragon, against the Sai 
princes, who were still iu possession of Val( 
Andalusia, Granuda, and Murcia, And 
latter were gradually weakened, and their terri 
diiniuisbed, 

III. Learning in this century laboured 
great disadvanlaizes among the Greeks, but i 
and flourishfd among the Latins. The kings 
princes of Europe, having ex]ierienced the advaiv 
Ingea a nation may derive from learning and tha 
useful arts, invited learned men into their territo 
ries, encouraged a thirst for knowledge, and 
warded il with honours and emolumeoU. 
emperor Frederic II. and Alphi 
Cusiile and Leon, distinguished themselves 

ilrons of learning. Public schools were Ibl 
Padua A[odena, NapVes Cb^^ 
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Lyons, Cologne, and olher places. But the scliool 
at Paris excelled them all, and was lite first (hat 
aBsiimed the form of a university. Tlie college 
of iheobgy was principally founded and endowed 
by Robert de Sorbonne, (A. D, 1250,) a wealthy" 
and pious man, and a lavourite of Lewis IX.; 
from whom il derived the name of Sorbonne, 
which it has retained to the present day. Id this 
age the works of Aristotle obtained a complete 
ascendency in the schools. The lirst who pub- 
lished expositions of Aj'istolle, weru Alexander 
Hales, an Englishman, called the Irrefragable 
Doctor; Albert the Great, a German, and a man 
of superior genius; and after these Thomas Aqui- 
nas, who was the great luminary of the schools, 
and was called the Angelic Doctor. In this age 
hvcd Roger Bacon, an Englishman, and a Francis- 
can monk. He was a very estraordinary man, 
skilled far beyond the standard of his age, in 
philosophy, mathematics, chemistry, the mechanic 
arts, and various languages. He was called the 
Admirable Doctor. His discoveries and exhibi- 
tions in chemistry and the arts were so wonder- 
ful, and so far above the comprehension of ihe age, 
that he was accused of magic, and imprisoned fur 
ten years as a heretic. 

IV. The Roman pontiffs of this century were 
most corrupt, tyrannical, and oppressive; they 
scrupled at no means of extending their power and 
mcreasing their weallh ; claimed universal author- 
ity and control, both in church and state; and 
Bometimes raised up, and put down kings at plea* 
sure. Innocent III. in the year 1203, excommu- 
nic.'ited John, surnamed Lack-land, king of Eng- 
land and Ireland; afterwards, in 1:^11 absolved J 
his subjects Cram their oaH\ of ttWegmttte.-, wA^ 
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finally, in the year 1312 divested him of h.s 
authority, and gave the kiogdoms of England and 
Ireland to Philip Augiislits, the king of France. 
Alarmed at these decrees, and dreading a wari 
John made his kingdom;) tributary lo the pope, id 
the year 1212. [lis submission was in the fol- 
lowing words — "I .lohn, by the grace of God, 
king of England and lord of Ireland, for the «• 
piation of my sins, and out of my own free will, 
with the advice and consent of my barons, do give 
unto the church of Uome, Hnd to pope Innocent 
111. and his successors, the kingdoms of England 
and Ireland, together with all the rights belonging 
to them; and will hold them of the pope us hi« 
vassal. I will be faithful lo God.'lo the churrh 
of Home, to the pope my lord, and lo his success- 
ors Inwfully appointed, and I bind myself to My 
him a tribute of one thousand marks of silver 
yeariy, viz : seven hundred fm the kingdom of 
England, and three hundred for Ireland." This 
imprudence brought extreme disgrace and immense 
evils upon the king. 

A most furious quarrel was carried on between 
pope Gregory IX. and the emperor Frederic II. 
Having before excommunicated him, which he 
little regarded, the pope thundered forth his bull 
against the emperor in the following style; — "A 
beast of blasphemy, replete with names, is rUen 
from the sea, with the feet of a bear, the face ofa 
lion, and members of other beasts; whioh. like ihe 
pj-oud, hath opened his mouih against ine holy 
uame, not even fearing lo throw his arrows against 
the tabernacle of God, and the saints that dwell in 
heaven," &c. Frederic met this bull by a reply 

which he styles his holiness " the great dragon, 
6e antjchrjst," of whom Vt is -uHtten, " miA an- 
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otber red horse arose from the sea, and lie that 
sni upo[) him took peace from the earth," &c, 
I'his quarrel rekindled Ihe two factions of the 
Guelphs aad Ghibelines, whose cities were given 
up to indiscriminate butchery, 

V. Many uew o-aers of monks originated in 
this century, some of which soon ceased, uud 
others have continued to the present time. But 
none etjualled in numbers, privileges, and reputa- 
tion, the Mendicant Orders, These multiplied so 
greatly that they became a heavy burden, not only 
upon the people, but also upon the church. This 
evil Gregory X. attempted to correct in the gen- 
eral council of Lyons, A. D. 1272, and reduced 
them to four orders ; viz: — Dominicans, Fi'ancis- 
cans, Carretelites, and Augustinian Eremites, 
" As these orders had liberty from the pontiffs to 
spread themselves every where and to instruct the 
pRople and to leach the youth; and as they ex- 
hibited a far greater show of piety and sunclity 
than the older orders of monks, all Europe sud- 
denly burst forth in admiration and reverence for 
them. Very many cities, as appears from the 
most credible documents, were divided for their 
itkes into four sections ; of which, Ihe first was 
BWigned to the Dominicans, the second to the 
FnDciscans, the third to the Carmelites, and the 
juurth to the Auguslinians. The people frequented, 
fjmoalexclusively, the churches of the inendicHnts, 
K>d bill seldom asked for the sacraments, as they 
are called, or for burial, except among them j 
which naturally called forth grievous complaints, 
from the ordinary priests who had the charge of 
the parishes. Indeed, Ihe history of this and tt 
following centuries, shows, that so great was ll 
repulAtion and inftjence of these itvendicatopTVKft, i 
16 
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Ihat Ihey were employed in transactions of ibe 

highest magnitude, in negotiatioua Tor peace, la 

itilication of treaties, in shaping the policy 

Tls, in arranging financial concerns, and io 

I various other functions totally at variance trilh 

L the monaatic profeasion." But of these four orders, 

[ the Dominicans and Franciscans were by far the 

[ most successful. They hail the direction of nearly 

I every thing in church and slate, and held the 

I highest offices both ecclesiastical and civil. VVhul 

I the Jesuits were, after the reformation by Luther 

I commenced, the same were the Dominicans and 

Franciscans, from the thirteenth century to the 

times of Luther. 

The founder of the Dominicans was St 
Dominic, a Spaniard, He was famous as i 
preacher, and ihey were at first called preaching 
fiiafs. In the year 1277, the Order had thirty- 
five cloisters for men in Spain, fifty -two in France, 
Ihirly-Cwo id Tuscany, fifty-three in Germany, 
tbrty-six in Lombardy, thirty in Hungary, thirty- 
six in Poland, twenty-eight in Denmark, forty in 
England, besides some in other countries, and a 
large number of nunneries. The next year il 
counted four hundred ard seventeen cloisters. 

Vlf. St. Francis, the authorof Ihe Franciscans, 
was, in his youth, wild and profligate ; but, after 
recovering from a dangerous illness, brought on 
by his licentious practices, he became as extrava- 
gant in religion, as he had b'>en before in his 
worldly pleasures. He clothed himself iti skins, 
and lived like a beggar, travelling up and down 
the country, and exhorting all to become reli- 
gious. Some regarded him as insane, and olhen 
aaiiil. In laiO lie had but eleven follgwer*, 
I be obtained \eavi: oE \,\\e ■(wi^ V 
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faia monastery, [n 1211, he sent his monks all 

9ver lialy, Co preach, and beg their bread. Fran- 
cis himself travelled, and preached, and pretcaded 
to have revelations, and work miracles. 

As ihese meudicanl orders devoted themselves 
to the cuuse of the popes, and were exceedingly 
uaefui to thein in sustaining their power and 
aiithority ; so the jiopes conferred upon them very 
great privileges and prerogiitivea. They were 
permitted to travel and preach publicly in all 
places, and without a license from the bishops, to 
be confessors Co all who wished to employ them, 
and to grant absolutions. They were also in- 
trusted, particularly the Francischns, wi'h ample 
power to grant indulgences ; the sale of which 
might furnish them with the means of support. 
lu consequence of these privileges, the'r pride 
and presumption rose to a very great height. 
They professed to have a diviue impulse and 
commission to illustrate and maintain the religion 
df Jesus. •' They treated witli the utmost inso- 
lence and contempt all the ditTerent orders of the 
priesthood; ihey atRrmud without a blush, that 
the true method of obtainini; salvation was re- 
vealed to them alone ; proclaimed with ostentation 
the superior efficacy and virtue of their indul- 
gences; and vaunted beyond measure their inte- 
rest at the court of heaven, and their familiar 
connexion with the Supreme Being, the Virgin 
Uary, and the siiints in glory. By these impious 
wiles, ihey so deluded and captivated the miser- 
able and 'blinded multitude, that they would not 
intrust any other but the Mendicants with the 
care of their souls. As nn instance of the arts 
which they practised in order to delude the peo- 
ple, the CarmeWlea gave out t\iat \.\\eN\T^TO>^■M^ J 
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had a]>peared to one Simon Stock, a general of 
their order, who died near the beginning of lhi« 
century, and hai promised him Ihat no pcrano 
should be eierna.Iy lost who should expire clothed 
in the short mantle, worn on the shoulders by llje 
Carmelites, and caili?d the scapular. And Ihis 
ridiculous and wicked fiction, was countenanced 
and sustained by the popes. 

These prerogatives of the tiiendicant onlfn, 
and their popularity, produced deadly hatred be- 
tween them and the bishops and priests, and 
caused vioieul struggles aud commotions in every 
couDtry of Europe, and even in the city of Rome 
Itself. 

A violent contest arose between the Dominieana 
and the University of Paris, which was contiaued 
through nearly half this century. The Domini- 
cans claimed the privilege of having Ituo thei>lo> 
gical chairs in thai institution, which the univer- 
sity was unwilling to grant. Bui the Domiuicans, 
vigorously sustained by (he pope, finally pre* 
vailed. 

" But these very orders," says Moaheim, 
" which seemed to be the principal supports of 
the Ronnish power, gave the pontifTa immenae 
trotible, not long allcr the decease of Dominic 
and Francis ; and iho ditticultics, though oAea 
dispelled for a time, continually recurrcdi und 
brought (he church into great jeopardy. In the 
first place, these two most powerful orders con 
tended with each other for precedence ; nnd 
attacked and warred upon each other in their 
publications, with invectives and criminetiocti. 
Attempts wer! frequently made to stop these 
teations ; but the firebrend that kindled I 
coiiid never be extnguistv d. In the next \ 
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the Franciscan frateruly was early spli 
tions, which time oaly sCrengtheaed and I'enderad 
tDvelerate; and these factioiis uot only disturbed 
the pfiace of the church, but shook even the 
sovereign powers and majesty of the pontiffs them- 
selves. Nor will it appear doubtful, to one who 
attentively considers the course or events in the 
Latia church from this period onward, that these 
mendicant orders, in part undesignedly, and in 
part knowingly and intentional ly, gave mortal 
wounds lo the authority of the Romish church, 
and caused the people to wish for a reformation 
in the church." 

The first subject of contention among the Fran- 
ciscans, regarded [he strictness of their rule. 
St. Francis enjoined upon his friars absolute 
poverty. His rule was in these words : " The 
brethren may appropriate nothing to themselves, 
neither house, nor land, nor any other thing; but 
as strangers and foreigners in this world, serving 
the Lord in poverty and humility, let them go 
relying confidently oa alms or begging. This is 
that height of deep poverty, which hath conaii- 
tuted you, my dearest brethren, the heirs and 
kings or the kingdom of heaven," But soon alter 
his death, many of them departed from this 
rigorous law, and desired to have their rule 
modtlied and relaxed. This gave great olTence 
to others, who were called the Spiritual. A 
perplexing controversy having thus onsen. Inno- 
cent IV. in the year 1245, decided according to 
the views of those that wished their rule to be 
relaxed ; declaring that they might hold lands, 
houses, furniture, books, &c. and might use them 
ftwly; but that the right, of properti/, the 'egat', 
pmseiiion, or ownersldv, of V\\c -MVuVti %\v»^ 
_16i J 
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belong to jS(, Jfeter, and lo ihe clmrch of Rome 
without whose consent, nothing should be snld, 
exchanged, or in any way transferred to others 
This WHS doubtless a very politic decision, and 
in perfect keeping with the general character of 
St, Peter oj Rome; but it gave great umbrage to 
the Spirituals, who pronounced it an unrighteous 
perversion of their rule, and in consequence of 
which, some retired into the woods and deserts, 
and others were sent into exile by the general of 
the order. 

Another dispute rose among the Franciscans re- 
specting The Everlasting Gospel, a book so called, 
ascrilwd (whether truly or falsely is uncertain) 
to one Joachini, an Italian abbot, and n famous 
prophet of that day. This work look its name 
from Rev. xiv. 6, and predicted that a now and 
more perfect gospel was about to be promulgaledi 
by poor persons divinely commissioned, in (be 
age of the Holy Spirit. This the Spirituals 
eagerly seized upon and appropriated to ihem- 
selves. One of their number published an Intro> 
duction to the Everlasting Gospel, in which bo 
asserted that the true and Everlasting Gospel of 
God was exhibited lo mankind by St. Francis, 
who was the angel that John saw flying in the 
midst of heaven; that the Gospel of ChrisI 
would be abrogated in the year 1260, and ihia 
new and eternal Gospel take its place, and thai 
the ministers by whom this great change would 
be brought about, were to be itinerant barcfuoted 
friars. This gave great offence, and caused great 
contentions, until the book was first condem'ied 
by the pope, and nfterwards publicly burnt 

Npar the rinse af this century nrit^inatod in 
flaly the Frnliicelli ind B\ioa\\V, fa'<V\«'s ftmi-'wi 
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other ponlifls, condemned, and 

seculed by iha Inquiaition, an 

BPery possible way," 

VIII. The theology of this cenlury became 
still more corrupt. Little regard was paid to the 
Scriptui-es, Ht least to their plain and simple 
meaning. The scholastic doctors, with Arialotle 
in one baud, and the Bible in the other, philoso- 
phized, disputed, divided, defined, distinguished, 
and at the same time gi'eatly obscured the simple 
and beautiful truths of the religion of Christ, 
But no sentiment was more pernicious than that 
which taught that men can perform more than 
God requires of them, and that all religion cod- 
sists in the external homage of the lips, in certain 
bodily gestures, and external penances. The 
manner in which the body and blood of Christ 
are present in the Eucharist, had as yet been a 
matter in dispute, and no aulhoritulivc decision 
had as yal been made by the church upon lbs 
subject. But in the fourth Lateran council, 
A. D. 1215, Innocent III. a most imperious pon- 
lifT, without asking the opinion of any one, pub- 
lished seventy decrees, in which, among other 
things calculated to increase the power of ihe 
pontiffs, and give importance to the clergy, he 
decided the question respecting the Eucharist, 
and pronounced that opinion to be the only true 
one, which is now universally received in the 
Romish church. To this new article of faith, be 
consecrated the hitherto unknown term transub- 
Btanliation. He added also, as nu article of faith, 
that every one is bound by a positive divine or- 
Nuance, lo f numerate and conieaa hia iwi'a Via. 
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priest. Up to this time, although the cotifBssija 
of sins was held to be a duty, yet eve. y one had 
been at liberty, as he saw fii, either to cflnfcM 
them ineotally to God alone, or ornlly to a priest 
also. It is easy to see how greutly these two 
(lngniR.s were calculated to increase the power and 
authoi'ity of the pnesta. 

IX. " Nothing perhaps will show more clearly 
the unsoundiieas of the religion of the age, gene- 
rally, aod its discordance with the Bible, ihaii the 
history of the aocietiea of Flagellants ; which 
first originated in Italy, in the year 1360, and 
afterwards spread over a large pari of Europe. 
A great multitude of persons, of all ranks and 
ages, and of both sexes, ran about the sirccis of 
I cities and country towns with whips in their 
I bands, lashing their naked bodies ; and Ihey ex- 
pected by this voluntary punishment, by iheir 
frightful countenancea and Iheir distraiiied cries, 
to procure the divine compassion for ihr^msclvea 
and others. This method of placating the Su- 
preme Being, was perfectly accordant ' 
nature of religion as it existed in that ag 
did these Flagellanls do any thing but wl 
had learned IVom the monks, and partlcuH 
from the meodicnnt orders. And hence ( 
were at first highly revered and extolled for 1] 
sanctity. Dot only by the populace, but alal 
their rulers and governors. But when the i 
biilent and extravagant, and those containIn&^ 
with ridiculous opinions, joined thcmsulves la 
the primitive and more -Jeccnt and moral Fia* 
gr>llaols, the emperors and the ponliifi i 
decrees to put a stop to this religinua Trm 
Although the doctrine of transubstantintioD J 
Jeco Jcii'ded ex cathedra^ aftA Y^owLiiiwwiVe 
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infallible head of ihc Romish church to be the 
true doctrine, yet there were many as yet who 
denied it, and maintained whut is called the 
real presence, or conaubstantiation. Pre-eminent 
among these was John, n subtle doctor of Parisi 
near the close of this century. 

X. R'lea and ceremonies continued to be in- 
creased. Religion had become so exclusively an 
esternal thing, ihat every means was studied of 
presenting it to ilie eyes and external senses. 
Hence at slatud times, and pnrticularly on the 
festivals, they had a hind of religious shows, or 
dramatic represen ations of all the more striking 
&ct3 in sacred history. — The doctrine of Iran, 
substantiation led, of course, to many ceremonies, 
by which the bread and wine, now become the 
soul and body and Divinity of Christ, might be 
juflicienlly honoured. "Hence those splendid 
caskets, in which God, in the form of bread, 
might reside as in a house, aud be carried from 
place to place: hence lamps, and other decora- 
tions, were added to these reputed doniicils of a 
present Deity ; hence this bread was carried in 
splendid processions, along the streets, 1o the 
sick; and other rites of like character were in- 
troduced. But lo crown all, the festival of the 
body of Christ, was instituted. This was done 
at the instance of one Juliana, a mm who lived 
at Liege in the Netherlands. "This fanatical wo- 
man declared, that as ot^en as she addressed her- 
self to God, or lo the saints in prayer, she saw 
the full moon with a small defect or breach in it; 
and that, having long studied to find a 
nificBtion of this strange appearance, 
inwardly informed by the Spirit, lh»t 
a^aiSei ilip ifiur S and iVial llleietftc'l.«t\itww^ 
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was the waot of an annual festival in lionnur u,' 
the holy sacrBmenl." Doublless it would have 
bordered on excesaive incredulity, not to haw 
received such n report of a pious nun ; |Hjpe 
Urban IV. therefore, in the year 12ti4, su|)|ili(Hl 
Uie defect, and imposed ihe festival upon (be 
whotti church ! It was eslablishod and cuulirmed 
iu (be council of Vienne, A. D. 1311. At Ihe 
doHe of [Ilia century, Boniface VIII. added to the 
ceremaniea of the church, the year of jubilee; 
which ia celebrated at Rome with great pomp la 
the present day. A rumour in some way got 
abroad, that alt who should devoutly visit St, 
Peter's church in the course of those years ibat 
terminate centuries, would thereby merit indul- 
gences for a hundred years. The pope u|kiu in- 
quiring into the subject, pronounced it to be true ; 
and by an epistle sent throughout all cbristendom, 
decided that in every ceatenniul yeur, all who 
would confess their ains, and devoutly visit ibe 
temple of St. Peler and St. Paul at Romt', should 
receive plenary absolution of their sins. This 
brought vast numbers lo Rome from all parts of 
Europe. "7'he pitbhc ronds in lliily uxliibiied 
an almost continuous procession, or a line of 
inarch from one end to the other,' and nearly 
every dny two hundrt^d thousand foreigners might 
be counted at Rome. Indeed it bus been csii- 
mated that two millions of |ieople visited Rome 
during the year 130(1; and the concourse ihiin; 
was no great, that many wore Iroildi-U to dentli 
by ihe throng. So happy a result made ihe [lope 
and the people of Rome wish thai a ceuiury waa 
lot HO long an interval. Therefore Clemem VI. 
epeaied the jubilee, \. P. ISoO; and Nicolaua V, 
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EBtabHshed ihe festival to be held once in .wenty- 
five years. 

XI. Duiing the whole of this cenlufy, the popes 
were engaged in cruel and bloody wars against 
heretics ; i, e. such as disssented in any degree 
from the doctrines of the church of Rome, or dis- 
puted Ihe power and prerogatives claimed by the 
popes. These heretics, under different names, and 
holding very different aentimenta, were scattered 
Ihrf'iighout all Europe, and in some parts were very 
numerous. In order to search out and detect 
them, the pope stationed his legates in almost evO' 
TV cily, the inhabitants of which were suspected. 
These legates, from the duties assigned them, were 
called inquisitors. In the next place, several per- 
sons were associated together, constituting a board 
of Inquisitors. In 123a, Gregory IX. altered Ihe 
inetitution, and conferred on Ihe preaching monks, 
or Dominicans, the inquisition for heresy in 
France; and by u formal bull, freed the bishops 
from thai duty. From this period we are to date 
the commencement of the dreadful tribunal of the 
Inquisition ; which, in this and the following cen- 
turies, subdued such hosts of heretics, either by 
forcing them back into the church, or by deliver- 
ing (hem up to the temporal authorities to be burn- 
ed. The Dominicans erected, first at Toulouse, 
and then at other places, permanent courts, before 
which were arraigned, not only heretics, and those 
aiispectod of heitsy, but likewise those ih 
Bccuaed of magic, soothsaying, Judaism, sorcery, 
und the like. The following account of the Inqui- 
Bition may be interesting. 

When the Inquisition discovered a transgressor 
of their laws, eifher by common report, or by their 
spies, or by an informnr, he wn>i ciVcA V^vce. \j 
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to appear before them ; and if he did not appe 
he was forthwilh condemned. It was 
BpjH^ar OQ the first citation ; because the 
man delayed, the more guilty lie would be,*. 
the InquisiiioD had their spies, und a thousand i 
cealed ways of getting iin obscondtng hereticfl 
their power. When a supposed heretic was q 
in the hands of (he Inriuiaition, no one dared tain- 
quire after him, or write to him, or intercede for 
him. When every thing belonging to ihn person 
seized was in their hands, then the process began : 
s protracted in the most tedious manner. 
After many days, or perhaps months, which the 

I accused dragged nut in a loathsome dungeoni the 
keeper of the prison asked him, as it were a< 
ally, if he wished to have a hearing. VVhoiW 

I appeared before his judges, they inquired, just 
if they knew nothing about him, who ho wns,! 
what he wanted. If he wished to be infonj 
what offence he had committed, he was udmnol 
ed to confess his faults himself. If he conTi^ 
nothing, time was given him for rcHeclior 
was remanded to prison. If aficr a long time al- 
lowed him, he still confessed nothing, ht must 

I Bwear to answer truly all the questions put to him. 
Jf he would not swear, he was condemned wiihont 
further process. If he swore to give answer, lie 
was questioned in regard to his whole life without 
making known to him his offence. He was, how- 
ever promised a pardon, if he would Intly c 
his offences: an artifice this, by which his juc 
often learned more than they knew before a 
him. At last the charges against him wer 
wnted to him in writing, and counsel a 
, however, i 
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■gainst him were not made known lo him, I it the 
real charges against him were put into his hands. 
He was allowed time for hia defence ; but hii^ accus- 
er, and the witnesses against him, he could know 
only by conjecture. Sometimes :ie was so TortLinale 
as to discover who they were ; but rarely were they 
presented before him or confronted with him. If his 
answers did not satisfy his judges, or if ihe allega- 
tions against him were not fully proved, resort 
was had to torture : a. transaction which welt nigh 
exceeded the sutTcrings endured by the first Christ- 
ians when persecuted by the pagans. The torlura 
was by the rope, by water and by fire. The rope 
was passed under the arms, which were tied te- 
hind the back of the accused. By this rope he w«a 
drawn up into the air with a pulley, and there lell 
to swing for a time ; and then suddenly let fall to 
within half a foot of the ground ; by the shock of 
which fall, all his joints were dislocated. If he 
still confessed nothing, the torture by water was 
tried. After making him drink a great quantity 
of water, he was laid upon a hollowed bench; 
across the middle of this bench a slick of timber 
passed, which kept the body of the offender sus- 
pended, and caused him most intense pain in Ihe 
back bone. The most cruel torture was that by 
fire ; in which his feel being smeared with grease, 
were directed towards a. hi>t fire, and the itoles of 
them leA to burn uniil he would confess. Each of 
these tortures was continued us long as, in the 
judgment of the physician of the Inquisition, the 
man was able to bear it. He might now confess 
what he would, but still the torture would be re- 
pealed, first to discover the object and motives of 
ihc acknowledged offence, and then lo make him 
expose his acforoplices. If, w^^cn tottaxtii, \« 
17 I 



confesaed nothing, many snares were laid [oelici*. 
,<rom him, unconsciously, his ofrence. The con- 
elusion was, timt the accused, when he seemed tc 
havn salLsfiL'd his judges, was condemned, accurd- 
ing to ihe measure of his ofTence, to doalh, oi to 
perjieiual imprisonment, or to the galleys, or to be 
scourged ; and he was delivered over lo Ihe civil 
authorities, who were instructed to spare his life, 
as the church never thirsted for blood ; but jet 
they wouli experience persecution if they did oot 
carry the decisions of the court into oxecut' — 
What an infernal device is the Inquisition 1 
iDDocent person could escape destrnclion, if A 
quifiition were disposed to destroy him ? At 
tic, even if he had been acquitted by the pope h: 
self, might still be condemned lo die by Ihe [nqni- 
sicion. An equivocal promise of pardon tnigbl 
be given, to induce him to malce confession, tufi 
the promise must not he fulfilled when the c'" 
of it was obtained. Even death did not f 
person from the jurisdiction of the Inijui 
for a deceased heretic must be burned i __ 

Would not every feeling of humanity be oulragorf 
by folio wmg such principles as these ? The in- 
quisitorial judges do nol deny thnt by such pro- 
ceedings, many innocent persons perish along wiih 
the guilty j but this does not trouble ihem. Belier, 
say Ihey, that a hundred innocent persons, who 
are good catholics, should be cut off and go to 
Paradise, than to let one heretic escape, who mighl 
poison many souls, and plunge them in endlesf 

Besides (his inquisitorial process, the port 
strongly nr^ed upon thekin^' nnd nobles of Fii 
a holy war ogninai ihe hereiics, that i 
niinrrous in the auul'ViCTn v*'^ "^^ '■^^^ 
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and prorabod ample indulgences to those who 
riiould engage in it. This crusade was preached 
up by the Cisl-ercian monks; aad iu the year 1209, 
a large army was collected, and commenced their 
holy war against the heretics, wlio hore the gen- 
era! name of Albigenses. This war was carried 
on in the most cruel manner, and with various 
success, for several years together. The director 
of Ihe war was Arnald, a Cistercian abbot and 
the popo'a legale; the commander in chief of the 
forces, was Simon, earl of Montfort. At the cap- 
ture of Minerbe, Simon found one hundred and 
forty Manicbffiana ; all of whom he burned at the 
stake, because they would not abjure their religion. 
At Beziers, six thousand persons were slain ; and 
at Toulouse, twenty ihoosand. When the crusa- 
ders had captured a castle called Brom, in which 
were found one hundred persons, Simon ordered 
all their noses to be cut o^, and their eyes to be 
ptit out, escept a single eye of one individual, who 
might serve as guide to the rest, who were sent to 
Cabrieres, to terrify others. 

XI!. But all this severity of the popes against 
heretics, and the various means used to suppress 
them, could not extirpate them, or prevent new 
and pernicious sects from springing up. One of 
tliB moat considerable of these, was that of the 
Brethren and Sisters of the free Spirit, which at 
this time secretly spread over Italy, France, and 
Germnny; and, hy a great show of piety, drew 
after it many persons of both sexes. Clothed in 
a singular manner, they ran about the cities and 
the country, lagging their bread with loud vo- 
ciferations ; for they maintained that labour pre- 
vented the elevation of the aoiii to God, They 
were accompanied by women, w\\.\i -nVto Waa-J 
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lived in the greatest familiarity. "These breln 
ren, wlio boasted of being free from the law, and 
of haviiig attained lo the freedom of the Spirit, pro- 
fessed a rigid and austere species of myiitical 
theology, biised upon philosophical principles, that 
were not far removed from the impiety of those 
called Pantheists. For they held that all things 
emanated from God, and would revert back into 
him ; that rationa! souls were parts of the 8u> 
preme Being, and that the whole universe woa 
God; that a man, by turning his thoughts in- 
ward, and withdrawing hia attention from all 
sensible objects, may become united in an inex- 
plicable manner with the Parent and first cause 
of all things, and be one with him ; that persons 
thus immersed in the vortex of the Deity, by long 
contemplation attained lo perfect freedom, and 
became divested not only of all their lusts, but 
■■■ 3wise of the instincts of nature. From these, 
1 similar principles, they inferred that a person 
IS raised up to God, and absorbed as it were in 
the Divine nature, was himself Giod, and such a 
Son of God as Christ was; and therefore waa 
raised above all laws, human and divine. And 
they maintained, of course, thai alt external wor- 
ship of God, prayer, fasting, baptism, the sacred 
lupper, &c., were mere elements for children; 
which a man no longer needed, when converted 
into Cod himself, and detached from this visible 
world." 

Among these people, there were some consci- 
entious and upright persons, who did not push 
their doctrines so far, nor extend that liberty of 
the spirit which they professed beyond an exemp- 
tion iroin external worship and ecclesiastical law. 
I Tlwy n idf religion c inswV e^-cVmNel^ in iDtemol 
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worship, and looked with contempt im n.onaslic 
rules of discipline, and other things held sacred. 
Not a few of ihia description, being apprehended 
by the Inquisitors, expired cheerfullj and ealmly 
JD the flames. " But there were others of a worse 
character amnng them, and whose piety was as 
foolish as it was dangerous. These maintaiaed, 
that by persevering contemplation, all the in- 
Btiticts of nature might be eradicated, and ex- 
cluded from the godlike soul, and a kind of holy 
or divine stupor be brought over the mind." 
Carrying out this principle, they set decency at 
defiance, and seemed to think that the utmost 
elevation of man is to exhibit the senselessness of 
the brute. 



^K CENTURY XIV. 

1. Rdigious wniH. — 2. Lileranire. — 3. Pope's claima or bd- 
ihorily. and bull Unam Sancton.— 4. Two popes.— 5. Men- 
dicanie.— 6. John Wickliffe. — 7. CoulratB of FtaiiciBoanB. — 
&. Celhlea.— 9. Theulu^y.— 10. CetetdunieB.— 11. Secu. 

I, M.^sY efToria were male by the jvipes, in 
this century, lo renew the holy wars against the 
Turks and Saracens. Several armies were raised 
at diScrent times, and considerable preparations 
were made to fit out expeditions to Pahstino ; but 
from one cause and another, they all failed, and 
nothing was done. During this century, the 
Christian religion was almost extirpated in the 
East by the Turks and Tartars. Tamerlnne, 
the powerful emperor of the Tattata, i 

n* 
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of Mohammed, thought it his duly to make war 
upon ihe Christians, in order to convert them to 
the true faith, and therefore inflicted upon them 
numberless evils ; cruelly hutchering some, and 
(looming others to perpetual slavery. 

During ihia century, th» barbarians in the north 
of Europe that still adhered to their ancient idola- 
try, were, by one means and another, brought 
over to the Christian faith. In this work, the 
Teutonic knights performed no small share, hy 
wars and massacres. The Jews suffered great 
persecution in many countries in this century j 
and many of them were compelled to profesa 
Christianity, in order to save their lives. The 
Saracens, or Moors, still maintained a fooling in 
Spain ; and against them continual wars were 
waged by the Christian kiugs of Castile, Aragon, 
and Navarre. 

II. The literature and philosophy of this age, 
although generally improving, were yet very im- 
perfect, and not very profitable. Arislotlc reigned 
m Ihe schools, and violent contests were carri'Ml 
on between the Realists and Nominalists. Among 
the latter, William Occam and John Buridan dis< 
tinguished themselves. Astrology, or .he art of 
prognosticating the fortunes of men by ihe stars, 
was extensively cultivated by the philosophers of 
this day. Yet caution was necessary in order to 
avoid impeachment for magic, and to escape the 
hands of the Inquisitors. This caution was not 
sufficiently observed by Ceecus Asculnnus, a very 
noted peripatetic philosopher, astrologer, mathe- 
matician, and physician. For, having by me- 
chanical arts performed some things that appeared 
oiroculous to the vulgar, and ultered praJiciion« 
ml proved to be ir ic, he feW uaiftt axis^wia of 



baving inlercoura with the devil, nod was com- 
miltt'd to the flames by the Inquisition at Flo- 
rence, A. D. 1327. Thomas Bradwardine, aa 
EJigUshmaD, and archbishop of Canterbury, dis- 
tinguished himself as a mathematician. The 
celebrated Petrarch and Dante, in Ituly, gave a 
spring to the cultivation of polite literature. 

III. The popes and the clergy of thia age were 
esceedingly corrupt, and almost every kind of 
wickedness was practised and carried on under 
(he guise of religion. All honest and good men 
ardently wished for a relbrmation of (he church, 
both in its head and its members, as it was usual 
lo express i(. But so great was now the papal 
power, that it was no easy matter Co accomplish 
i(. Yet this domiaion of the Roman pontiffs, 
impregnable and durable as it seemed lo b«, was 
gradually undermined and weakened in (his cen- 
tury, partly by (he rash insolence of the pontifl^a 
themselves, and partly by the occurrence of cer- 
tain unexpected events. The commencement of 
the weakening of the papal power is referred lo 
the contest between Boniface Vill., who governed 
the Latin church at the beginning of this century, 
and Philip the Fair, king of France. In a very 
haughty letter addressed to Philip, Boniface main- 
tained that all kings and persons whatsoever, by 
divine command, owed perfect obedience to the 
Roman pontiffs; and this not only in religious 
matters, hut likewise in secular and human af- 
feira. The king replied with groat severity. 
Boniface then published the celebrated bull, called 
Vham !iaticla?n. "In this bull, the pontiff' as- 
serts that there is but one church of Christ, under 
one he.iJ. as there was but one ark under the 
iDi) ufNoah ; all oul of w\i\r:\\ nec^sMi.-^ 
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perish ; that the sole head of the church or c 
» Christ's vicegerent, St. Peter and his sm 
Bors, who are amenahle to none but God : t 
both swords, the spirilua] and the material, area 
the [)ower oj* the church ; the latter to be wieldM 
for the church, or by tha kings and soldiers, ■ 
the nod and pleasure of the priesthood, and t' 
ioriner to he wielded by the church or the prist 
that the temporal power is Bubjected I 
spiritual; otherwise the church would be )| 
double-headed monster : that whosoever i 
this order of things, resists the ordinance of G 
and he concludes thus : — '* We declare, deUg 
mine, and decree, that il is absolutely nece 
to salvation, that every human being should I 
subject !o the Roman pontiif." The king, < 
contrary, iu an assembly of his nobles, publicti 
charged the pontiff with heresy, simony, dishoDfl 
ty, and other enormities ; and urged the calling oTs 
general council, in order to depose the guilty pi>D< 
till' from his office. The pontiff, in return, ex> 
communicated the king and all his adhereiilSi 
A.D. 1303. Upon this, Philip sent William de 
Nogaret, a famous lawyer, and a bold and fea^ 
less man, who raised a small force, suddooly 
attacked Boniface, who was living securely i ' 
Anugni, made him prisoner, wounded him, an 
among other severe indignities, struck him ob I] 
bead with his iron gaimtlet. The pope wu n 
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control. He assumed ihe name of Cle- 
ment v., and, in compliance with ihe wishfs of 
the French king, remained in France, aad trans- 
"erred the pontifical court to Avignon, where it 
coDtiuued for seventy years. This period the 
Italians call the BaAylonish captivity. The resi- 
dence of the popes at Avignon tended in no small 
degree to lessen their power and influence. The 
Ghibelltne faction in Ituly, hostile to the popes, 
assumed greater boldness, and several cities re- 
volted from the popes. Rome itaeif became the 
pereat and fomenter of tumults, cabals, and civil 
wars ; and the laws and decrees sent thither 
from France, were publicly treated with con- 
tempt : and that not merely by Ihe mobs, but also 
by the common citizens, A great part of Europe 
followed the example of Italy ; and numberless 
esamples show that the people of Europe at- 
tributed far less power to the fulminations and 
decrees issued from France, than to those issued 

rV. After the death of Gregory XI., A. D. 
137S, two popes were chosen : one assumed the 
name of Urban VI., and resided at Rome; the 
other assumed the name of Clement VII,, and re- 
sided at Avignon. The cardinals chose the first 
lo please the people of Rome, and the second, to 
please themselves and others; and which of these 
was Ihe legitimate and true pontiff, siill remains 
tmcertaia; nor can it be fully ascertained from 
all the documents, which have been published ia 
great abundance by bolb parties. France, Spain, 
Scotland, Sicily, and Cyprus, espoused the cause 
of Clement; the other countries of Europe re- 
garded Urban as the true vicegerent of Christ. 
"Thus iJ'c uni'j" oflht Lal\n (iWtc\\" «a.'^ft^«a- 
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esisting under one head, came to dd 
'end, at ihe death of Gregory XI. ; and that most 
unhappy d.aunion easued, which is usually deno- 
miaateJ the gfeal. schism oj the West. For during 
fifty years, Ihe church hud two or three beads; 
and the contemporary pontiffs assailed each other 
with excommunications, maledictions, and hostile 
measures. The calamities and disiresa of Ihosn 
times are indescribable. For besides Ihe perpetual 
contentions and wars between the pontifiral fac- 
tions, which were ruinous to great numbers, in- 
volving them in loss of life or of property, nearly 
all sense of religion was in many places cxiio- 
guished, and wickedness daily acquired greater 
impunity and boldness. The clergy, previously 
corrupt, Qow laid aside evea the appeamnce of 
piety and godliness ; while those who called them- 
selves Christ's vicegerents were at open war with 
each other: and the coDscientious people, wlio 
believed that no one couid be saved without living 
in subjection to Christ's vicegerent, were thrown 
into Ihe greatest perple.iity and anxiety of mind. 
Yet both the church and the state received very 
considerable advantages from these great calami* 
lies. For the nerves of the pontifical power were 
cut by these dissensions, and could not oDerwarda 
be restored ; and kings and princes, who hod be- 
fore been in a sense the servants of ibe pontifis, 
now became Ibeir judges and masters." 

V. The mendicants, particularly of the Domia- 
icnn and Franciscan orders, were in great power 
and authority in the church ; and so great was theii 
reputation for sanctity, and for power with God, 
that the most distinguished persons of both seses, 
J while in health, others when sick, and in Ibo 
prospect of deaflt, •«\a\\ci\i--\»Tecis«eA\atei 
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their ord.Ts, for the purpose of Bct-uring the favour 
of God. Many cnrelully inserted in their last wills, 
llial they would have their corpses wrapped in a 
sordj^ Dominican or Franciscan garment, and be 
luried among the mendicants. — At the same time, 
their vices and crimes were such as to give great 
offence to many, and create great disturbancp. 
Almost universally, the higher and lower orders 
of the regular clergy, the universities, and the oth- 
er fnonks, were bitterly opposed lo them. Yet 
Ihej were sustained by the popes, bpcause they 
found them excellent tools for accomplishing their 
purposes, and maintaining their power and au- 
thority. 

VI, Many individuals distinguished themselves 
by their opposition to the mendicant orders. 
Among these were Richard, Archbishop of Ar- 
magh in Ireland, and John de Polliac, n Parisian 
doctor. But among the foes of the mendicant or- 
ders, no one has obtained greater fame with pos- 
terity, than John Wickliffe, an English doctor, and 
professor of theology, at Oxford. Wickliffe was 
a hard student, a great scholar for that age, a sar- 
castic writer, and an able disputant. In the year 
1360, he distinguished himself, by becoming the 
advocate of the University, against the mendicant 
monks, who infringed the laws of ihi.- University, 
and enticed the students away to their nionaste. 
rigs. He afterwards attacked not only the monks, 
but also the popes and the clergy ; and confuted 
the prevailing errors of the day, both as to the 
doctrines of Christianity, and the constitution oflbs 
Christian church. In consequence, he was accus- 
ed, and several efforts made lo effect his trini ; but 
in various ways, providence seemed to protect 
him, so that ut las! h« died in ^a.cK, K.Xi.\%%' 
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His dor;lriaes, however were rondemned, aod aoi 
forty or fiily years afterward his bones were 
up and publidy burnt ! 

Wickliffe has been fitly called the Morning Star 
of the Reformation. He translated the whole 
Bible, frnm the Latin Vulgate into EDglish; and 
maintained all the leading doctrines afterwards 
maintained by Luther, and others of the Reform- 
ers. The charges brought against him, exCracli.^ 
from his public lectures and sermons, were a« fol- 
lows : " That there is one only universal church 
conaisting of the whole body of the predestinate. — 
That the eucharist, after consecration, was not the 
real bodv of Christ, but only an emblem or sign 
of it. That the church of Rome was no more iht- 
head of the universal church, than any olhaij 
church : and that St. Peler had no greater ctuihoqB 
ity given him, than the rest of the apostlea. — Thta 
bishop and presbyter, in the apostolic Churdd 
were the same. — That the pope had no more ju 
risdiction in the exercise of the keys, than anjd 
other priest. — That if the church misbehavad, 3 
was not only lawful, but meritorious, to diaposseJ 
her of her lempornlities. — That when a prince oij 
temporal lord was convinced that the church maCH 
an ill use of her endowments, he was bound, uql 
dsr puin of damnation, to take them away. — Thn 
the gospel was sufficient to direct a Christian {■ 
the conduct of his life. — That neither the pope, aim 
any other prelate, ought to have prisons for (M 
punishing of offenders against the discipline of IM 
church." m 

VII. Great contests arose among the Pmncid 
cans, between the Spirituals, (called aim PratlW 
eelli,) who were for adhering to the strict rule od 
poverty, and severe d\8ci^\\ne, ^teav.xftied. by sd 
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Francis; and those who jrere for a laxer diaci- 
pliae, which had been sBiiclioned by the popes, 
and who were called Brethren of the community. 
These latter were the most Dumeroiis, and were 
supported by Roman poalifTs, by whose authority 
Iheir rule bad been relaxed. They wore long, 
loose, and good habits, with ample hoods, or cov- 
erings for their heads, and in the seasons of har- 
vest and vintage, they laid up corn in their grana- 
ries, and wine in their cellars. TheSpirhunIs were 
very numerous in France and elsewhere, They 
wore straight, short, sordid, and vile garments, 
with small hoods, and laid up nothing in store, 
but relied wholly upon charity for a subsistence. 
They denied the right of the popes to alter the 
rule of their founder, which they regardi^d as the 
true gospel of Christ, and dictated by God him- 
self, and therefore not subject to the power of the 
pontifis. This brought upon them the hot dis- 
pleasure of these successors of St. Peter, who nev- 
er could permit their power and prerogatives to be 
touched with impunity. — From this time, (A. D, 
1318) therefore, not only in France, but also iu 
Italy, SpMin, and Germany, an immense number 
of the defenders of the rule of St. Francis, Fralri- 
celli, Beghards, and Spirituals, were cruelly put 
to death, by means < f the Inquisitors, who were 
required to seize uptn them wherever they could 
be found. 

Another violent contest arose respecting the po- 
verty of Christ and his apostles. The Francia- 
r>nna as a body, maintained that Christ and his 
npostJRB possessed nothing, by way of properly or 
dominion, either in common or individually. Thi 
the Dominicans denied, and were supported by 
.he decision of the pope ; who ^irrmoMTvceiAVu' 
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a heresy, pestiferous, errooeoua, damnablo, bias* 
phemous, and opposed to the catholic faith ; and 
ordered that all who professed it, should lie nc- 
counled heretics, coniumacioiis, and rebels agninal 
the church. The conaequence of this edict wm, 
that mony were seized and committed to the flames, 
by their enemies, the Dominican Inquisitors. 

VIII. In the early part of this century, there 
arose at Antwerp the sect of the Celliles, called 
also the Brethren and Sisters of Alexius, becauw 
they had St. Alexius for their patron aaint. Thay 
made it their business to wait on the sick and the 
dying, who were numerous al that lime from the 
prevalence of the plague, and attended lo the buriaj 
of euch as died. On account of their singing fune- 
ral dirges on such occasions, they were also called 
JjoUards. The example of these good people waa 
followed by many others ; and in a short time, 
over the greater part of Germany and the Nether- 
lands, societies were formed of such Lollards, of 
both sexes, who were supported partly by their 
own labour, and partly by the munificence of those 
whom they served, and of other pious persons. 
The term Lollard, however, s 
applied as a reproachful epithet to many different 
Beets, as denoting one who concealed great vf 
and pernicious sentiments, under the mask of gj 
piety. But there is a diversity of opini 
authcrs, in regard to this matter. 

IX. The religion and theology of this age 
be acknowledged to be very degenerate a^ t 
rupl, both as taught in the schools, and as e^ 
ted for governing the conduct and lives of J 
In explaining and inculcating the doctrttMa of 
Ugi^i, most of the Greeks and Lniins followed 
tho principles of ibe PetVpaVWic ^\;\\aaa\Vv") . ta 
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this class, John Duns Scolua, an Engl shmaD, was 
aitioug the tnosl diaiinguiahed. There were some, 
iudoed, who condemned this method or philoso- 
((hiziiig on religious subjects, and who ondeavoured 
to draw the attention of students in theology to the 
Holy Scriptures. Hence there were fierce dis 
putea every where, but especially in the most dis- 
lioguished uoiveisities, as those of Paris and O.^- 
ford, betweeo the biblical and philosuphical theo- 
logians. Moreover the scholastic doctors, or phi- 
luaophioal divines, had great controversies among 
themselves, on various subjects. Abundant matter 
for these contests was afforded by John Duns 
Scolus, who, being of (he Franciscan order, and 
eoviouii of the Dominicans, attacked certain doc- 
trines of Thomas Aquinas, and maintained that 
they were untrue. The Dominicans united to 
defend the brother of their order, who was the 
oracle of the schools ; and on the other hand, the 
Franciscans gathered around Scotus, as a doctor 
that descended from heaven. Thus the two most 
powerful orders, the Dominicans and the Francis- 
cans, were again pitted against each other ; and 
the (amoiis sects of the Scotists and Thomists, 
were produced, which still divide the schools of 
the Latins. These schools disagree :especting 
the nature of divine co-operation, the measure of 
<livine grace necessary to man's salvation, the 
unity of form in man or personal identity, and 
many other subjects. But nothing procured Sco- 
tuB greater glory, than his defence and demon- 
Htralion in opposition to the Dominicans, of what 
is called the immaculate conception of the Virgin 
Mary, 

X. Ceremonies were still increased. InriQcent 
uided Chriatiaus to obseiNs fe?.\aS. ^.-j** 
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in raeraory of the spear that pierced the Saviour's 
aide, of the naila ihat fastened him to ihe crosa, 
BDd of the crown of thorns, which he wori; at hit 
death. John XXII. orderpd Christians to annex 
to their prayera the words with which the angel 
Gabriel saluted the Virgin Mary, Ave Maria, ikc. 
Benedict XII, sanctioned the senseless fable of' the 
Franciscans, respecting the impression of the 
wonnds of Christ upon their founder, by ordaining 
a festival to commemorate that event. 

XI. In the Latin churnh, the Waldenses, Ihe 
Cathari, the Apostoli, the Begharda, the Beguins, 
the Brethren and Sisters of the free spirit, the 
Lollards, &c., gave work enough to the officera 
of the holy Inquisition, About the middle of the 
century, a new sect of Flagellants rose up in Ger- 
many, and roaming through various uounlries, 
created excitement among the people. They 
were ofevery order, se\, and age, and taught that 
flagellation was of equal efficacy with baptism and 
the other sacraments, nod that by it might be ob- 
tained from God the forgiveness of all sins, wiUi> 
out Ihe merits of Christ, &c. Quite different from 
ihem was the sect of the Dancers, which origjfl- 
n^ed at Aix la Chapelle in the year ISTA, and 
'hence spread through the district of Liege, Koi- 
naull, and other Belgic provinces. Persons of 
both sexes, publicly and in private houses, and* 
denly broke into a dance, and holding each other 
by the hand, danced with great violence till they 
fell down nearly exhausted. Amidst those violent 
movements, they anid they were favoured with 
wondiTful TisioDs. They also wandered aboat 
like the Flagellants, and lived by begging. They 
ptremed the p lU'c worship of the church and of 
'ff priesthood, il UvvVc saXwe, aniW^i w»»\ la- 
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Bcmbiies. The Knights Templars were acciiaeii 
of enormous nriinea ; and, in the year 1311, the 
whole order was suppressed by the council of 
Vienne. Tiieir very ample possessions i 
transferred in part lo other orders, especially tc 
Knights of St, John, and in part were confiscated 
^brthe reigning aovtreigoa. 

L 4»nd of popeiy. >nd dopreaaion of the Greek cburoh. — 
2. Renvoi of learning in Western t:urope.— 3. CorruptioTi 
of ibe popish ciiureh. — 1 Wealern echibni, and Council of 
ConslBiiCB.— 5. John Hubs and Jerome iHiral.— 6. Council 
ofBdle.— 7. Religious rraiernitieB,— B. Lnllunls, WaidenBeB. 
CaliiuneB, and Tat>uriles.— ». Fanatic&i sects. 

I. Near the close of this century, FtirilinaQd, kit ^ 
of Spain, by the conquest of Grenada, (A. D. 
1492,) wholly subverted the domioioD of '"■- 
Moors or Saracens in Spain. Efforts were ma 
bolh by persuasions and civil penalties, to indi 
them to embrace Christianity; but with little si 
cess. About this time, vnsl multitudes of Jews 
were ordered into banishment by Ferdinand, u 
less ihey would embrace Christianity; which 
inany of them did in an insincere and hypocritical 
nianner. And to the present day, many JewG 
exist in Spain and Portugal, who pretend 1: be 
Chiistians. It was near the dose of this century 
that the Portuguese navigators doubled the CapB 
of Good Hope, nnd penetrattid lo India and Eihi> 
opia; and Cbrislnphcr Columbus, 
18* 
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1492, discovered a new world It was :hougb' 
(Ijent to send Christianity to these newly di» 
covered couatriea, which was firsi ailempted by 
the Portuguese, among the Africaoa of the king 
dom of Congo; whose king with all bis subjects, 
at once received the Romish religion. Pope Al- 
exander VI. divided America between the Span* 
iards and Portuguese, and strongly enjoined it 
upon both nations, not to suffer the iDhabilanlsof 
the islands and the continent to continue longer 
ignorant of the true religion. Many of (he Fraa- 
ciscaua and Dominicans were sent to those 
tries to convert the natives to Christ. 

Christianity in the East, was almost wl 
obliterated by the Turks and Tartars, who em- 
braced the Mohammedan Taith, and spread their 
conquests and their religion io almost every direc- 
tion. The capture of CoQaiuniinople by the 
Turks, in the year 1453, brought the glory of the 
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in the east, but tended u 

After Constantinople 

Turks, great numbers of learned Greeks migrti 

mto the dilTerent countries of Europe, and part' 

larly into Italy ; where they ^ 
ind became the instructors of youth, and Iransla- 

tors of ancient authors, and thereby greatly pro- 

_ moled the cause of liieralure in the west. Some 

>r the popes distinguished themselves as the patrons 

if learn ag; also many of the kings and princes, 

' iroti^ction and ex.\.tftoii\TOWj" munificence) 
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aided literary men, established universities, col' 
lected libraries, and thus sdvaoced the cause of 
scieDce. Among tliesu the family of the Medici 
in Italy, aod Alphoosus VI. king of Naples, ac^ 
quired permanent fame by their liberaliEy and 
[heir attachment to learning. About the year 
1440, the art of printing was discovered, which 
also coniribuied greatly to the cause of learning 
by rendering books cheap and common. Th 
place where this art was djscuverud, as well a 
the person by whom, are in dispute. Thre 
places cluim the honour, Haerlem, Mentz, and 
Strasburg. John Guttemberg was probably the 
inventor of movable types, who entered into 
partnership with John Faust, at Mentz, though it 
le probable thai printing wilh carved blocks had 
been practised before. The Platonic philosophy 
was again revived in this century, and came into 
competition with the Aristotelian, which had long 
borne sway in the schools. In France and Ger- 
many, (he contests between the Realists and 
Nominalists were Aercely maintained ; and some- 
times not only by arguments, but by penal laws, 
iind Ihe force of arms. There was scarcely a 
university that was not disturbed by this war. 

III. The deplorable corruption of the dominant 
church in this age, in all its parts and members, 
from the highest lo the lowest, is acknowledged 
on alt hands. Many of ihe popes were distin- 
guished for nothing more than for their various 
crimes and wickeduesa. Ambition, avarice, fraud, 
and sensuality, were commonly practised among 
them. Jo m XXEII, was removed from the pon- 
tificale bj the council of Conslancie., \H\ieT "Cwi 
chrrge of vark us crimes, among wViwXv vicvo *>« 
/o/ .-nviaiT! — simony e>\orliiin, pmaomn?,. 
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■y, incest, the eak ofecclesiiiatical benefices, sdiJ 
if^rjury. Sixtus iV. had sixteen illegitimate child- 

D, whom he took special care to provide foraod 

irich. But of all the popes of this age, perhaps 
leric Borgia, who assumed the name of J lex- 
er VI., exulted in wickedness, lie has teen 
flailed the Caliline of the popes j and tliti villa- 
nies, crimes, and enormilies recorded of him, are 
■o many and so grea[, that it must be certain thai 
he was destitute, not only or all religion, but also 
t^ decency and shame. The most of the monastic 
orders were filled with ignorant, lazy, dishonest, 
and debauched people, as evinced by numerous 
documents, and the testimony of all the best his- 
ktrians. The mendicaDl monks, particularly iha 
^minicans and Franciacans, gave as great of- 
fence, by their arrogance, their quarrelsome tem- 
per, their invasion of llm rights ol' others, their 
•uperstitiou, and their vuin disputes about rellgioiii 
its the opulent monks did by their luxury, their 
laziness, their haired of learuing aud scieuce, and 
their vices. 

The religion of this age consisted chiefly in 
vain and seusoless ceremonies, aud few thought 
of any thing further. Yet doubtless there were a 
few who were truly pious, although shrouded i 
the mists of superstition and human inven ' 
Such was Thomas a Kempis, whose book o 
Imitation oj' Christ, has been translated i 
many languages, and is read at the present { 
Theology took its form pretty much from Ihe 4 
ferent schools in which it was taught ; and PIm| 
aud Anstotle had nearly as much authority os d 

ird of God. Yet there were some who ccd 
ined the scholastic subilty, and endless wiang- 
of (he dialc :liu\ans, na \ic\\\% 4i^tvi!i.\\a « 
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religion and piety. Such was John Geratn, one 
of Ine greatest men of hia age. A dispute arose 
in 1463, upon this question, — whether the Hood 
<^ Christ was distmcl front his divine nature or 
not ; and of course, whether it ought to receive 
divine worship or not. The Franciscans espoused 
the affirmutive, and the Dominicans the negative. 
The pope, not being able to suppress the con- 
troversy, imposed silence on both the contending 
partit'9, declaring that both Dpinions might be 
tolerated, until he should have leisure and oppor- 
tunity to examine which was most correct. 

IV. At the beginning of this century, there 
were [wo popes — one at Roine, and the other at 
Avignon — each claiming to be the regular de- 
scendant of St. Peter. And in the year 1409, a 
third was created by a council held at Pisa. Thus 
was the church divided between three pontiiTs 
who fiercely assailed each other with .reciproca, 
excommunications, reproaches, and maledictions. 
This schism of the West, which had eKisted 
for half a century, and been the cause of wi 
many evils, was finally healed by the couucil of 
Constance, which met, A. D. 1414, and continued 
its sessions for three years and a half. This 
council, which claimed to be general, and to 
represent the whole church, established, by seve- 
ral decrees, the supreme authority of a general 
council over the whole church, and over the pope ; 
a doctrine very unwelcome to the Roman pontiflB, 
end strongly opposed by them. These decrees I 
translate from the Latin as follows : — ■' This sa- 
cred synod of Constance, constituting a general 
council, for the extirpation of this schism, and the 
Ufion and rrformalion of the church of God in its 
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head and ia its members, ordaius, defiDes, de.ms, 
and declares, as follows : — 

"And first it dec larea, That ihb synod, law- 
fully aaaembled in the Holy Spirit, consliluliog a 
fpaerul council, and representing ihe caiholic 
church, has its power immediately from Christ, 
to which every one, of whatever grade or dignity, 
even if he be the pope, is bound to be obedient in 
thuse things that pertain to faith, the extirpation 
of thu above mentioned schism, and the reformu- 
tion of the catholic church in its head and in its 
members. 

" It declares likewise. That whoever he be, of 
whatever condition, grade, dignity, even if hp be 
pupc, who shall contemptuutialy refuse obedience 
to the commands, statutes, or ordinances, or pre- 
cepts of this sacred synod, and of any other gene- 
ral council, lawfully called, in regard to the fore- 
named things, done, or to be done, or pertaining 
to them, unless he repent, shall be subjected to 
condign penance, and shall be duly punishi^d, 
even by a recurrence to the civil arm, if need bo 
require." 

V, It was by this council of Constance 
John Huss and Jerome of Prague were 
demned as Imreiics, and burnt. They _ 

among the morning stars of the Reformation. 
The following account ia given of Husa 
doctrines and books being condemned, 
required to recant; but he magnanimously 
fused: and, on the 7th of July, 1415, the 
cil ordered that he should be degraded fro 
prioathood his books publicly burnt, and hii 
ielivered to the secular nower, Tii 
Heard without emc ion. Hi immediately pi 
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fi>r the pardon of bis enemifis. The bishops ap- 
pointed by tne council stripped him of his priestly 
gftnnenls, and pul n milre of paper on his head, 
an which devils were painted, with this inscrip- 
tion, A Ringleader of Heretics. The bishop' 
delivered him to the emperor, and he deliverec 
him to the duke of Bavaria. Hia books were 
burnt at the gate of the church, and he was led 
to the suburbs, to be burnt alive. Prior to bis 
execution, he mnde a solemn, public appeal to 
God, from the judgment of the pope and council, 
which was fervent and energetic. He was then 
surrounded with fagots, his mind al! the while 
composed and happy. The flames were then ap- 
plied to (be fa^ts ; when the martyr sang a 
hymn, with so loud and cheerful a voice, that he 
was distinctly heard through all the noise of the 
combustibles and of the muTtitude. Al length, he 
uttered, ' Jesua Christ, thou Son of the living 
God, have mercy on me !' and he was consumed ; 
after which, his ashes were carefully collected 
and thrown into the Rhine. Huss was a true 
ecclesiastic, and a real Christian ; — gentle and 
condescending lo the opinions of others, this ami- 
able pattern of virtue was strict only in hia prin- 
ciples. His great contest was with vice. Hi* 
piety was calm, rational, and manly; his forti- 
tude was undaunted. 'From his infancy,' said 
the university of Prague, ' he was of such excel- 
lent morals, that during his slay here, we may 
venture to challenge any one to produce a single 
fault against him.' His writings were simple, 
pious, affectionate, and intelligent. Luther said 
he was tbe most rational expounder of Scripture 
he e?er met with," 

A d;«tinc( idea may be formed o^ \W o^jvcftiOT* 
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^^H of Huss by atatiDg, that they agreed, . 
^^B- avery particular, with those of Wic' 
^^B it waa from the Bible and the wrilings or Wickli^^ 
^^m that Huss formed his creed. His friend, Jeroma 
^H of Prague, adopted ihe same opinions, and was 
^^1 devoted to the same studies. Jerome was inferior 
^^M to Huss in age, but equal to him in piely, and his 
^^B wperior In learuing, taste, and eloquence. He was 
^^M drought before the council of Constance ; made 
^^m a speech of wonderful power and eloquence in 
^^M his own defence ; but was condemned and burnt 
^H in a few weeks after the martyrdom of his friend 
■ Huss. 

^V This council also condemned John \VicltliB*e, 
^* long since dead; and ordered all his books to he 
destroyed and his bones to be burnt. The same 
council passed the famous decree, that the sacred 
aupper should be administered to the laity, in Ihe 
element of bread only, forbidding the commuDioo 
in both kinds. But it finally broke up without 
attempting a reformation of the church in its bead 
and in its members, as the language of the time 
then was. This important work, acknowledged 
on all hands to be ao necessary, was deferred to a 
council to be called at the end of five years, 

VI, The assembling of this council was delay- 
ed more than twice five years ; but at length, on 
the 23d of July, 1431, it commenced at Basil, or 
Bale, under the presidency of cardinal Julian, as 
representative of the pontiC But pope Eugene 
' IV. soon began to apprehend, from the materials 
I and movements of this council, that they really 
[ intended in good earnest, to do what they bad hevt 
id to do ; nnd therefore r ' 
olve it. This the fathers most firmly n 
d; and they showed b^ i\\e ietTtwa cS v'we w 
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dl of Conslance, and by olhe- argumens, that 
ihe council wus superior io authority to a pontiff. 
The pope therefore yielded for the present, and 
trave hb sanction to the proceedings or thi. council. 
^fter the council had continued its sessions for aev- 
orol years, and had made some progresu in their 
leforming oysleni, and were about to proceed lo 
other things very ungrateful to the pontitT, Eugene 
determined, that this audacious and IroublRsonie 
i-ouocil, must either be removed to Italy, ti) be more 
under his coutrol ; or Qiuat be checked by auother 
council in opposition to it. He, by his legates, de- 
cided that the council should be held in Italy ; they 
continued their deliberations at Basil. He dissolved 
the council, and appointed another at Ferrara; 
which met, A. D. 14^B, and excommunicated the 
fathers assembled at Basil. They, on the other 
hand, provoked by these and other aols of Eugene, 
proceeded on the 25ih of June, 1430, lo deprive 
him of the pontificate ; and shortly allcr appointed 
another in his room. Thus we havea new schiam 
of the church, even worse than the old — with not 
only two contending popes, but olso with two op- 
posing councils. 

VII. The Fratricelli, Beghards, &c., continued 
lo be persecuted by the Inquisitors, and many of 
them were committed to the Ramea ; others were 
imprisoned, or exiled. A roliirious fraternity was 
founded in this century, called Brethren and Clerks 
of Ihe common life, living under the rule of St. 
Augustine. The sect was dividt' t into the litera- 
ry brethren, or the Clerks, and the unlearned 
Brethren; who lived in djffereit hoiise3,but in the 
greatest friendship. The Clerks 'devoted them- 
selves to transcribing books, the cultivation of po- 
lite learning, and the instruction o( -sovi^R-, mA 
19 
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erected schools who ever they went. The Brelli 
laboured with ih.'ir hands, Hud puraued variout 
hanic trades. Neither were under the restraint 
sligious vowa ; but ihey ate at a common table, 
and held a community of" goods. The schools of 
these Clerks of the common life vere very cele- 
brated in this century ; and in them were trained 
nearly all the restorers of polite learning in Ger- 
many and Holland. Amoojr these was the great 
Erasmus of Rotterdam. The writers of this cen- 
tury constitute a host ; but there are none of them 
that need to be particularly named. 

VIII. The followers of VViciiliffe, in Kngland, 
who were called Lollards, continued to testify 
against the decisions of the pope and the conduct 
of the clergy ; and the Waldenses, though oppress- 
ed and persecuted on all sides, ceased not to pro- 
claim aloud from their obscure valleys, and re- 
mote hiding places, that succour must be afforded 
to religion and piely, now almost estinct. But in 
Bohemia, atler the death of Huss, and Jerome of 
Prague, religious controversies broke out in fiercn 
and deadly war. The friends of Huas, being per- 
secuted and oppressed, seized upon a high and 
rugged mountain, which ihey called Tabor, ivliere 
they first lived in (ents, but afterwards fortified 
themselves, and built a regular city. Their lead- 
er was John Ziska. A very cruel and inhuman war 
WHS carried on, on both sides. But when multi- 
tudes of all sorts of persons had joini.>d iheii 
standard, there arose great contention among ihcm 
selves ; which resulled in an open schism, dividing 
them into Iwo principal factions, the Calixlines, and 
(he Tabc rites. ' Of these the Calixlines were much 
mo(i;riiie Ali lliey required was sum- 
lined up in the*'' four \\i\ng,a -. — " \. T\»l the word 
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jf God mighl be preached in its puiity and aira- 
pliciiy to the people : — 3, That ihe sacriwl supper 
might be adininislered in both kinds: — 3. That 
the clergy mighl be recalled from the pursuit of 
wealth and power, to a liTe and conduct becomiag 
tbesudceasoraof Ihe apostles : — 4. Thai the great- 
er or mortal sins might be duly puoished." The 
Taboriles, on the other hand, extended their de- 
mands mjch further, and wished lo overlurn eve- 
ry ihing ; and to establish on entirely new church, 
and commonwealth, in whichChrist himself should 
reign, and every Ihing be condnr^Ied according 
divine dictation. They imbibed the most ferocions 
sealiments, and breathed nothing but 
blood against their enemies. Their sentiments 
are expressed in the following language. 

" All the opposers of Christ's law, ought 
ish with the seven last plagues, to inllict which the 
faithful ure to becalled forth. In this lime of ' 
geance, Christ is not to be imitated in his iiildi 
and pily towards those sinners, but in hi!« y.eal, 
and fury, and just retribution. In this lime of 
veogeance, every believer, even a presbytur, how- 
ever spiritual, is accursed, if he withhold his ma- 
terial sword from the blood of the adversaries of 
Christ's law ; for he ought lo wash i.nd sanctify 
his hands in their blood," They afterwards, how- 
ever, reformed and corrected their society ; and 
from them descended the Bohemian Brethren, who 
iu the time of the Reformation, entered intaalliancQ 
with Luther and his associates, and whose descend- 
ants still exist in Poland and elsewhere, under ths 
name of Moravians. 

[;IX, Several fanatical sects arose, or revived 
wing this century, and gave work to the vigilant 
'|uisitora, which they were not, aloti \ts ^^fe^m 
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The Brethren and Sisters of the free Spirit cnn 
rioued to war ler over the couniriea of Europe, ami 
many of them were put to death. 

Another sect sprung up in the Nelberlanda.callec 
the Men of Underatanding. Althuugh in some 
things thoy seem to have had very correct views, 
and held important truths, yet with these they 
mingled egregious error. They pretended to be 
honoured with ct^iestial visions-— denied that any 
one (\ould correctly understand the Holy Scrip- 
tures, without extraordinary divine illuminatioo, 
and declared the approach of a new revelation, bet- 
ter and more perfect ihan the Christian. They 
»aid that the resurrection was already accomplish- 
ed in the person of Jesus, and no other was to be 
expected ; that the inward man was not defiled by 
the outward actions, whatever they were ; that the 
pains of hell were to have an end ; and not only 
all mankind, but even the devils themselves, were 
to return to God, and be made parlakera of eter- 
nal felicity. 

•' In Germany, and particularly in Thuringia, 
and Lower Saxony, the Flagellants were still 
troublesome ; but they were very diffi^rent from 
those earlier Flagellants, who travelled in regular 
bands from province to province. These new 
Flagellants rejected almost nil practical rcligioD, 
and the external worship of God, together with the 
sacraments ; and founded all their hopes of salva- 
tion on faith and flagellation." The..- leader. Con 
rod S;hniidt, was burnt by the Inquisition, with 
ntao} others, in the year 1414. 
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ldinq to the befokhation. 

1 Comiplstateoftheoliureh.— 2. PrafligBleliveBof ihe p pn, 
— 3. Profligacy of ihe c]eigf. — i. Moijka. — 5- iQquit.lion, 
and igiioraiiue uf spiiitunl lenchere— 6. iLiilTilgenoea— 7. Re- 
vival uf learning.— -8. Witneeees for ihe injlh. 

We now enter upon that important and interealing 
portion of Church History called the ReformatloD. 
No event, since the first promulgation of Christ- 
ianity by Christ and the apostles, has been of great- 
er importance to the world, than the Reformation 
from popery, effected by Luther and his coadjutors. 
We shall first notice the state of the church that 
led to this result, made such a change desirable, 
and prepared the minds of people for it. 

I. The degenerate and corrupt stale of the whole 
church was such as to create genera! disgust and 
complaint. Not only individuals, but the most 
powerful sovereigns, and even whole nations had 
uttered their complaints against the haughty domi- 
nation of the Roman ponlilFs, the frauds, the vio- 
lence, (be avarice, and injustice of Ihe court of 
Rome ; the insolence, the tyranny, and the extor- 
tion of the papal legates ; the crimes, the ignorance, 
and the extreme profligacy of the priests of all or- 
ders, and of the monks; nnd ma'i^'j V\\e ^a^- 

la^ 
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righteous severity, and ihe partialily of the Romaa 
laws ; and desires were now publicly expressed, as 
had been the case for generations past, that there 
might be a reformation of the church, in lis head 
and in its members, and that the subject might be 
taken up in some general council. 

II. Bui to be more particular, the abominably 
wicked and profligate conduct of the popes them- 
aelves, gave very great aud general oHence. — 
While they claimed to be the sole head of tht 
church on earth, and the vicars of Christ ; many 
of them were most profane, wicked, and sottish m 
iheir Jives. Such being the character of the popes 
themselves, every attempt at a reformation of the 
church, was evaded oi resisted. _ 

]II. '> The subordinate rulers and teachersg 
the church, eagerly followed Ihe example of tl 
head and leader, Most of the biahopa, with { 
canons their associates, led luxurious and jov^ 
lives, in the daily coinmissJun of sins, and squan- 
dered in the gralificatinn of their lusts, those funds, 
which the preceding generations had consecratol 
to God, and to the relief of the poor. Most i 
them also treated the people subject to ihdr a 
trol, much more rigorously and harshly, ihao d_ 

magistrates and princes treated their dependoii 

The greater part of the priests, on account of 
their indolence, Iheir unchastity, their avarice, 
their love of pleasure, their ignorance, and Iheir 
levity, were regarded with utter contempt nol 
only by the wise and good, but likewise by the 
common people. For, as sacred uiTices were wow 
e>ery where bo'.ight and sold, it was difllciilt for 
honest und pious men to get possession of any gi 
living in Ihe church, but very easy for iba vici 
lid u prircipled." 
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IV. *' The immense s* arm of monks produced 
:y where great grievances aud complajnls, — 

this age, which stood intermediate between 
tight aod darkness, would pitlently have Ixirne with 
this iudoleiil throng, if ihay had exhibited Boma 
show of piety and decorum. But the Benedic- 
tiaea, and the other orders which were allowed to 
possess lands and fixed revenues, abused thei( 
weailh, and rushed headlong into every species of 
vice, regardless allogeil-f r oF the rules they pro- 
fessed. The Mcndicaiil orders, on the contrary, 
and especially tliose who professed to follow the 
rules of Dominic and Francis, by their rustic im- 
pudence, iheir ridiculous superalilion, their ignor- 
ance and cruelty, Iheir rude and brutish conduct, 
itienuted the minds of most people from Ihem.' 
The opposition and rivalry that existed between 
the Dominicans and Franciscans was also tha 
means of bringing to light and exposing more fully 
the vices and frauds practised by both. 

V. The monstrous tribunal of the Inquisition, 
too, over which the Dominicans every where pre- 
sided, and by which muhiludes of worthy persons 
were destroyed, was calculated to render tha 
people dissatislied, and desirous of a changR, 
Learning began now to be diffused and culti- 
vated ; and many were disgusted with the utter 
ignorance of many who pretended to be teachers 
and rulers in the church, and especially their 
tire una.:quaintance with the Scriptures j which 
began now, by means of printing, and the revival 
of learning, to be more known and rend. Many 
of the doctors of theology of those limes hat 
never read the Bible. Even in the university of 
Paris, which was considered as the mother 
queen of nil the nsJ, not a man could t»i Gi 
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when Luther arose, competent to dispute with huo 
out of the Scriptures. Those who delivered ser- 
mons, (which many of the clergy were not able 
to do,) beguiled the ears of (he people with pre- 
'" snded miraolea, ridiculoua fables, wretched qiiib- 
f'Ues, and similar trash, thrown together without 
' judgment. They vociferated by the hour on the 
authority of holy mother church, — the influence 
of the saintD with God, the dignity, kindness, nnd 
glory of the Virgin Mary, — the efficacy of relics, 
— the enriching of churches and monaaieries^-- 
ihe necessity of what they called good works^H 
order to salvntion, — the intolerable flames ofpH^H 
gatory, — and the utility of indulgences. ^H 

^VI. But nothing contributed more directly j^ 
tiie Reformation than the extravagant sale and 
.^buse of indulgences. " Indulgences, in the 
Bomish church, are a remission of the punish* 
ment due to sin, granted by the church, and sii^h 
posed to save the sinner from pur^tory, i^H 
cording (o the doctrine of the Romish church, ^H 
the good works of the saints, over and ab^^H 
I Aoae that were necessary for their own juatift^H 

■ 4ion, are deposited, together with the inBd^H 
BjDierils of Jesus Christ, in an inexhauatiblo 'f^^| 
r Bury. The keys of this were committed to'^^f 

Peter, and to hia successors, the popes, who t4^H 

open it at pleasure; and, by transferring a t|^H 

tion of this superabundant merit to any particU^H 

person for a sum of money, may convey to b^H 

Lnther the piirdoa of his own sins, or a ttAtsmi^M 

Kftny one for whom he is interested, from tliepa^^J 

Wtt purgatory. Such indulgences wpre llrat ^H 

' vented in the eleventh century, by Urbon fl^.^l 

a recompense to those who went in person iip^l 

the yloriouB enterpnsB o^ c»ttupefi,v\% \V« ^^| 
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La»d. They were allerwards granted to any one 
who hired a soldier for th^t purpose ; and, in pro- 
cess of lime, werB bestowed on such as govR mo- 
ney for accomplishing any pious work enjoined 
by the pope. The power of granting indulgenc«s 
has been greatly abused in the church of Rome. 
Pope Leo X., in order to carry on the magnificent 
struclure of St. Peter's at Rome, publishi^d indul- 
genceR, and a plenary permission ro all such as 
should contribute money towards it. Finding the 
project take, he granted lo Albert, elector o' 
Meatz, and archbishop of Magdeburg, the benefit 
of the indulgences of Saxony, and the neighbour- 
ing parts, and farmed out those of other countries 
to the highest bidders ; who, to make the best of 
their bargain, procured the ablest preachers to 
cry up the value of the wnrc. The form oftheae 
indulgences was as follows: — "May our Lord 
JesUB Christ have mercy upon thee, and absolve 
thee by the merits of his most holy passion. And 
I, by his authority, that of his blessed apostles, 
Peter and Paul, and of the most holy pope, 
granted and commhted to me in Iheae parts, do 
absolve thee, lirst from all ecclesiastical censures, 
in whatever manner they have been incurred; 
then from all thy sins, transgressions, and ex- 
cesses, how enormous soever they may be ; even 
from such as are reserved for the cognizance of 
the holy see, and as far as the keys of the holy 
church extend. I remit to you all punishment 
which you deserve in purgatory on their account ; 
and I restore you lo the holy sacraments of the 
church, to the union of the faithful, and to the 
iDDOi^nce and purity which yi 
baptism ; so that when you die, the gates of puo- 
ialinjint shall be shut, and ihe. 
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of delights shall be opened : and if yun slial 

[lie at present, this grace shall remain in full 

force wheD you are at the point of death. In 

tiie name of the Father, the Son, and the Holy 

The terms in which the retailers of indulgences 
described their beneGta, and the necessity of pur- 
chasing them, were so extravagant, thai they ap- 
pear almost incredible. If any man, said ihey, 
jiiirchase letlers of indulgence, his soul may rest 
■secure with respect to its salvation. The souls 
conflned in purgatory, for whose redemption in- 
re purchased, as soon as the money 
tinkles in the chest, instantly escape Crom (hat 
place of torment, and ascend inio heaven. Tho 
fefiicacy of indulgences is so great, that ihc most 
I'faeiuous sins will be remitted and expiated by 
them, and the person be freed both from punish- 
ment and guilt. This, it was said, is tho un- 
speakable gift of God, in order to reconojie mun 
to himself; and the cross erected by the preaeh- 
ers of indulgences is equally efficacious with the 
cross of Christ itself. " Lo," said they, '*" 
heavens are open; if you enter not now, 
will you enter t For twelve jienwi, you may I 
ilB(;m the soul of your father out of purgatafl 
and are you so uogralefiil that you will not n 
ihe soul of your parent from tormentl 
had but one coat, you ought to strip yours»li^ 
Gtantly, and sell it, in order to purchase t 
benefit," &c. It was this great abuse that i 
tributed not a little to the reformntion of Hi{^ 
in GermuDv, when Martin Luiher btgan firs 
declaim against the prenohers of indtiloD 
Hiid atlerwards against indiily;cnces thiHnacTvi 

VII. Another iViing V^aV ctwivtftmMA ^^ 
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RRrorination was [he revival of learning, by 
means of the emigmtion of learned Greeks lo the 
West, the translaiion of ancient auihors, and the 
an of priming. This brought the ignorance of 
the priests end monks into contempt, and de- 
utTuyod m a great degree their tnJlLience, And 
many learned men of that day, as the great Eras- 
mus of Rotterdam, turned the keen edge of their 
satire and ridicule against ihe igimrant prieala 
and mouks, and the superatiliona of the church; 
which had no small influence in making way for 
tlie Reformation, [t was even said thai Erasmus 
laid the egg which Luther hatched. 

VIII. Some rays of true light had also shone 
out upon the world from the obscure retreat of the 
Waldenses, from the ivrjlings and preaching of 
WickliHe, and of Huss, and Jerome of Prague, 
and their Bohemian Brethren, and other obscure 

^^^^Btmlher opposes itidNl^encee. — 2. Pu[ic'e firsi b 
^^■bLuiher buiTiB.— 3. Jonird by Mtlnncihnn — 4. 
Womis. 5. fHrutoatadt.— 6. Zwingli^— 7. Dtspi 
tfwRelbnneiB.— S. Wat of tbe PessBnl&— a Diel 
-10. AnnbapifslB.— 11. Cooncil of Trenl, uid ih. ... . 
tiun nlified at Augaburgh. — \i. Eiidlwid. — 13. ScullamL- 
14. Irtiland.— 15. NelherlBiub. 

I. All these circumstances combining their tnttu- 
enra ic rr tke wny for the RefotmaUon, ttoi v« 
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paring tlie mirnls of [he people fur such an evfll 

it yet commenced, as we may auy, by t 

aoU without any ultiniutc view to such ^^ 

Maftia Luther, an Augustiniaa t'riar, and proressof 

ol' theology in the university ol' WiitembLTL;, waa 

a mau ol sujHirior talents, learning, and eloquence. 

By the; reading and study of the Scriptures, his 

mind waa eulightuued to nee many of tliu errors 

that existed ia the Romish church. Ua thcrcrore 

took great otience at the impudent and extravaj^ul 

manuer in which John TetzeL preachi^d llie sule of 

[.indulgences. This man, without mode:ity or shame, 

I faad beea employed by the archbishop ol' McntK, 

I and Magdeburg, on uccouui ol' hia impudeuce, to 

I preach iDilulgeiicea to the Uermana, in the naino 

I tjf the Roman pontiff, Leo X. In the perlorinancs 

I of this olSce, he extolled the merit and efficacy of 

I his wares, so exiravagaally, as impiously to (i^ 

[ tract from the merits of Jeaus Christ. Bence 

I Luther, moved with just indignation, publicly ex> 

I |»ijed at Wittemberg, un the tirst day of October, 

1 1517, ninety-live propositions ; in which lie chas- 

Itised the madness of these indulgence-sellers gen* 

I Brally, and not obscurely censured the pope him* 

I self, lor sutfering the people to be thus dlvertud 

f from looking to Christ. A controversy ihororora 

l> immediately arose between Luther and Telzol who 

T iindertuok to defend himself. Luther acknow- 

I lodged the pontiff could remit the human punish- 

T uicnts for sin, or those inflicted by the church ; 

P but denied bis power to absolve from the divitie 

L punishments, either of the present or future world ; 

T and maintained that these divine puuishmenta 

1 must be removed either by the merits of Jeaua 

jiJbrisI, or by volunlai'y ^tenance endured by llie 

Pope Leo at ftra^. \.Vo>i'^v \\\\s iX&'pvija 
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3 monks a small matter, and look no 
;t. But it was not long before he dis- 
covererl that it was a serious business, and that 
the greater part of Germany was taking siilea 
wilh Luther against the authority of the Roniaa 

SI'S. 

II. Luther was summoaed to appear before 
enrdinal Cajetan, the pope's legate, at Augsburg, 
in Ihc month of October, 13L6. They hail several 
interviewa to no cf!ect. Cajetan manifested no- 
thing hke a spirit of conciliation ; but peremptorily 
required Luther humbly lo confess his errors, 
without being convinced of them, and to submit 
his judgment to that of the pontifE This he could 
not do ; and therefore appealed from the pontitT 
ill-informed, lo the same when better infornied. 
Another legate was appointed to confer with Lu- 
tlier, of a more mild and conciliating disposition; 
and he prevailed so far as to induce him to write 
D very submissive letter to Leo X. in which ha 
promised to be silent, provided his enemies would 
also be so. Shortly afler, Luther engaged in a. 
public disputation wilh John Bckius, respecting the 
power and authority of the Roman ponliS*. Eckiua 
was greatly exasperated, and hastened to Rome, 
wilh a determination to efiect h\'i destruction. 
Associating with him Cajetan, and other influen- 
tial enemies of Lulher, in the pontifical court, he 
prevailed on Leo X. lo excommunicate him forth- 
with. The pope therefore, most imprudently 
issued his first bull against Luther, on the 15ih 
of June, 1520 j in which forty-one tenets of his 
were condemned, his writings adjudged to the 
flames, and he was commanded to confess his 
faults within sixty days, and implore the clemency 
of the po (tiff, or be cast ool of l.\\e aW^ii^. SaJ 
20 1 
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BOOH as Lutlier heard of ihjs sentence of ihe pope 
be first appealed lo a general council ; but forc- 
Beeiiig ihat ihis would »vail him nothing, he forniod 
Ihe Ijold delermination at once lo wiihHraw fnim 
the Romish church, before he should be eaconi- 
Riunicaled by the second b dl of the ponlilf. Iq 
order that he might do this in a formal tind puUit 
manner, on the lUth of Dec., 1520, he cause ' 
fire to be kindled without the walls of the city, ( 
in the presence of a vast multitude of apecta 
committed to the flames the hull issued agoii 
him, together with a copy of the pontilical cano 
law. By this he signified that he would be n 
longer a subject of the Roman pontilf, and const 
queutly that the second decree that was daily s 
pected from Rome, would be nugatory. Thep 
bull of exGommunicaliori arrived soon after. 

111. Having taken this bold step of pubU^ 
withdrawing from the church of Rome, it of 
remained to Luther and his adhercnta to altei 
to found a new church, embracing doctrines r 
in conformity with the Holy Scriptur 
this time therefore he set out to search for ii 
truth with renewed diligence { revised and c 
med the opinions he had already advancedi I 
proceeding still further, attacked the very c' 
of the pontitical authority, and shook it to | 
foundation. In this heroic enterprise, he hod 
aid of excellent men in various parts of Europe^ 
well as the doctors at Witlcmberg, who joined n 
fnrty, and especially Philip Mchmcthon. This 
amiable and ejtce.lent man, and profound scholar, 
proved lo be a most important coadjutor, nnd DWil 
to Luther himself, acted the most conspicuoul 
iu t ie Reformuliou. And as the fame of 
ei 's w( idoni aoA Vctwam, mm! rtie great 



learning of Meinncrhon drew a great number of 
yoong men to Wiiiemberg, the principles of the 
Rerormaiion were spread wiih great rapidity 
through various nations. 

IV. In the mean time Maximilian I. emperor of 
Germany, died, and his grandson, Charles V. king 
of Spuiu, was elected his successor, A. D. 1519. 
Leo X, reminding Charles of the ofRte he had 
assumed, of advocate and defender of the church, 
urged him to inflict due punishment upon that 
rebellious member of the church, Martin Luther, 
Charles, however, determined to give him a hear- 
ing, and therefore had him summoned to attend a 
diet to be assembled at Worms, Luther appeared 
at Worms, being protected by a safe conduct from 
the emperor, and boldly pleaded his cause before 
the diet. This journey to Worms was a iiaznrd- 
oua undertaking, considering the power and 
malignity of his enemie.';. Even the emperor's 
safe conduct might not be a sutGcicnt protection, 
as had been the case with John Huas, But 
Luther was firm, and being warned of the 
danger by hia friends, he replied, that he would 
go thither, if there were aa many devils there, 
&B there were tile^ upon the roofa of their 
houses, Luther made a manly and able defence 
before the diet, and concluded with these words; 
—"Let me then be refilled and convinced by 
the testimony of Scripture, or by the clearest 
arguments ; otbcnvise I cannot and will 
recant, for it is neither safe nor expedient to 
agaiast conscience. Here 1 lake my stand. 1 
cannot do otherwise; God help me! Amen," 
But his enemies prevailed ; and, although be 
obtained the liberty of returning home uni 
lesled, yei an edict was puWiahcd oSvct \vr 4a- J 
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^^■'jMrlurt., which declared hit 
^^VjAeretic, and put him under [ho bau of the 
^^M Ipire. l^is friends foreseeing the storm that 
^^Kcoming upon him, arrested him in disguise on 
^^Ktiis remrn, and conducted him to the castle of 
^^■Warlburg, where he lay concealed ten months, 
^^F'Calling it hi~ Patmos, and beguiling the tii 
^^■i^ery prohlably in writing and study, 
^H V. While Luther remained in this retreat, 
^^Pdrew Curolostadl, a learneddocior of Wittembei 
^^ and collengue of Luther, with others, began 
ate disturbaueeH, by attempting to carry fc 
the Reformation too rapidly. Having gall 
the common people around him, he rushed into 
cathedral church, destroyed the pictures and 
altar, and hindered the priests from saying 
Luther hastened to Wiltemberg from his co 
mcnt, and corrected this abuse, wisely dectari 
that errors must first be extirpated from peopi 
minds, before the insignia of those er 
advantageously removed. 

VL While these things were going 
L many, a like wound had been inflicted on the papal 
Ipower in the neighbouring Helvetia, by the dis- 
Beerniiig and erudite Lllrich Zwingle, a canon and 
I priest of Zurich. This reformer had indeed 
■ covered some portion of the truth, before Lul 
l«ommenced contending openly with ihe pope ; 
I'^iug excited and instructed by his enarnple \ 
s writings, he not only expounded the Holy Sci 
I tures in public discourses, but in the year 1.^10, 
I»ucces3fully opposed Bernardin Samson of Milan, 
f vho was im|im'en[ly driving the same trade among 
the Swiss, thai Tet/.el had carried on among "*' 
ICTmans. 
; F/f. While 10 SeloTmatv 
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advancing, bolh in Germany and Switzerland, a 
most unhappy conical arose among the reforinera 
ihemselves, respecting the manner in which the 
body and blood ofChristftre present in the sacred 
supper. Luther and his adherents, while they re- 
jected the Catholic dogma of transubatantiation ; 
i. e. that there is a transmutation of the substance 
of the bread and wine into the desb and blood of 
Christ, yet held to con substantia lion, ss it is call- 
ed ; i. e. that there is a real and corporeal presence 
of the body and blood of Christ, in, under, ot 
along with the bread and wine ; so thai Ihe sacra- 
mental substances, al\er consecration, became each 
of them two-fold; namely, the bread became both 
bread and the Hesh of Christ, and the wine became 
both wine and the blood of Christ. On Ihe other 
hand, Carolosiadt, and after him Zwingle, (Eco- 
laTnpadius,Bucer, &c. maintained that the eleuKnta 
of bread and wine in the sacred supper, were only 
symbols or emblems, by which people should be 
excited to commemorate the death of Christ, and 
the blessings resulting to us therefrom, Zwingle 
declared Ihe ordinance to be not a sacridce, but a 
commemoration of the sacrifice once offered on Ihe 
cross, and a seal of the redemption bj' Chnst. 
This controversy was carried on for a considera- 
ble time, with great warmth on bolh sides, and 
many fruitless efforts were made to reconcile and 
unite both parties. Luther never would consent 
to yield ihe point, or even to acknowledge his op- 
ponents as brethren. It was this dispute, on a 
point in itself so trivial, that divided the protest- 
ants into the two great bodies of Lutherans and 
Reformed. 

VIII. Another thing calculated to prejjd 
cause of (he Reformation, wnB,w\ittl'«ascii\^,'\ 
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war of the peasants. There arose, in the yi 
1525, ITiie a sudden tornado, an innumerable 
titude of seditious and delirious fanatics, ' 
parts of Germany, who declared war against tha 
laws and the magistrates, and spread rapine, eon 
flagration, and slaughter through the commuDily. 
This sedition was at first of a civil nature. But 
al\er the fanatic, Thomas Munzer, who had before 
deceived others by his fictitious visions and dreams. 
and others of like character bad joined ihem, i 
became, especially in Saxony and Thurin^a, 
religious or holy war. This wild rabble had f 
deed very diEfurent ends in view. Some desli 
freedom from the restraints of law ; others wial 
relief from their tasea and burdens ; others cont 
plated the formation of a new and perfectly pur» 
church, and pretended to be inspired ; others again 
were hurried on by Iheir passions, without any 
definite object in view. While il is admitted that 
many of them, by mistaking Luther's doctrine of 
Christian liberty and rejection of papal authority, 
may have been induced to run into this wild uid 
lawless course, yet it is altogether unfair to ascribe 
these outrages to the Reformation, or to the doc- 
trines taught by Luther. He sufficiently refuted 
this calumny, by publishing hooks expressly 
Kgainat this turbulent faction. This storm subsid- 
ed after the hflltle of Mulhausen, in which the peoa- 
SDts were di^feoted. Munzer was taken piisoiwrt 

I and Bubjecled to capital punishment. According 
fo some, one hundred and thirty thousand persona 
loBt ihdr lives in this war of the peasants. 
IX. In a diet of the Serman states assenabled 
It Spire in 1526, it was decided that n petition 
iboidd bo picseulcd to the emperor, to call a ^n- 
tfnl council w'uhuut Aii\a"j , a'a4,\R\'Msw«Q.i\dine 
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that enc^h one sbould be left lo manage Ihe reli- 
gieua eoQceros of hia owq territory in his owa 
way. In a diet at the siinDe place, in 1520, this 
decree was revoked, and all changes iu the public 
religion were declared to be unlawful, until the de- 
cision of a general council should take place. 
Against this proceeding, the elector of Saxony, the 
landgrave of Hesse, aud the other patrons of ths 
Beformation, entered ibelr protest, and appealed to 
the emperor, and to a future council. Henee 
originated the name of Protestants, borne from this 
time onward by those who forsook the communion 
of ihe church of Rome. A confession of faith was 
drawn up by Melancthon, assisted by Luther, and 
laid before the emperor Charles V., in a diet as- 
sembled at Augsburg in 1530, and thence called 
the Augsburg Cofifeasion, to which the Lutheran 
church adbereslo the present day. The principles 
of the Reformation soon spread into Sweden and 
Denmark, and were to be found more or less in 
most countries of Europe, There were very many 
in France who favoured the cause ; but there they 
suffered much persecution. The same happened 
in Spain, and also in England. 

X. The Anabaptists created not a little disturb- 
ance about this time. In 1533, a party of them 
settled !it Munsler under two leaders of the 
of Matthias and Bockholdt. Having made thi;ni< 
selves masters of the city, they deposed the magii- 
trales, confiscated the estates of such as had es 
caped, and deposited their wealth in a public treas- 
ury for common use. They made preparation for 
the defence of the city; invited the Anabaptists in 
the Low Countrips to aaaemble at Munsler, which 
they called Mount Sion, that from thence they 
might reduce all the nations of \\\e cim\\v Nm,^«;i, 
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their dominion. Matthias was soon cut off by d 
bishop of Munster'a army, and was aucceedefi S 
Bockholdl, who was proclaimed bj a special t 
I aignation of heaven, as the pretended king of Sion, 
[ and invested with legislative powers like Ehose of 
I Moses, The city of Munster, however, was taken 
after a long siege, and Bockholdt was punished 
with dealh. This seditious procedure of Ihe Ana- 
baptisla, induced most of the princes of Europe to 
severe laws against the whole sect ; in coo- 
aequence of which, in subsequent years, vast nuiQ- 
rs of them, both the innocent and the guilty, 
;re miserably put to dealh. 
XI. The council of Trent, convoked by pope 
Paul III., commenced its sessions in 1545, and 
continued Ihem, with numerous interruptions, un- 
til 1563. To the decisions of this council, which 
was wholly in the pope's inierest, the ProtcslaQts 
refused to submit. A war against them was 
ifore agreed upon between the pope and the 
emperor Chorles V. By this war, and the trea- 
chery of Maurice, duke of Saxony, who was se- 
duced by the promises of the emperor, Ihe cause 
of the Protestants seemed almost ruined. ARer 
this followed what was called the Interim, a pa- 
per drawn up by order of Ihe emperor, in order (0 
Mttle difficulties for the present, until it couldjr 
done in a general council. This being some* 
on the principle of compromise, was very o' 
tionable to both parties. Finally, a diet that*^ 
Rembled at Augsburg, in ihe year ISSS. gran 
to the Protestants, after ao much slaughter, itU' 
y calamilies and conflicts, thai firm and t) 
religious peace which they stil! enjoy. Tt « 
in decreed, that all those who had embraced 
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empt from all jurisdiction of the pontiff and the 
bishops; thai they should be governed by iheir 
own laws and reguSuIioas ; and that all Germans 
should be at liberty to follow whichever of the 
two religions they pleased : and lastly, they were 
declared public enemies of Germany, who should 
make war upon others, or molest them, on th** 
ground of their religion. All other denomioalions 
of Christiana, however, except Roman Catholics 
and Lutherans, were expressly excluded from the 
privileges of this compact. The Zwinglians, Cal- 
vinisls, or Reformed, were therefore leli in the 
same state as before, 

XII. While these events were occurring in 
Germany, the light, as has already beeo ob- 
served, began to be diffused through the other 
couDlriea of Europe. In England, the followers 
of WickliSe still existed ; and by them the 
writings of Luther were soon introduced, and 
read with avidity, Henry VIII., king of Eng- 
land, was a bigoted catholic, and in 1533, wrote 
a book in conilitation of Luther's doctrines, for 
which he obtained from the pope the title of De- 
/enrler of the Faith — a title still retained by the 
kings of England. Yet Henry did much to pro- 
mole lite Reformation, by quarrelling, and finally 
breaking with the pope, renouncing his authority, 
and having himself declared the supremo head ol 
the English church ; although his motives and d 
signs were far otherwise. In 1-526, Willia 
Tinda! published hia English translation of the 
New Testament, which was printed at Antwerp, 
in Flanders. The-se books, tinding a very ready 
^ale in England, Tonslall, bishop of London, in 
jrder to prevent Iheir circulation, sent over and 
purchased up all that remained ut \\i& e&>LVi\i.,Q.wai,^ 
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oommilted them to the Barnes. By this mt^ 
Tiudal was enubled to go on, and publish a ~ 

and improved edition. When one, who had h 

taken up on the suspit^ion of heresy, was asked 
■by the chancellor, Sir Thomas More, how Tindal 
BuJsisted abroad, and who they were in London 
thai abeited and supported him, he replied ibat 
the bishop of London maintained him by sending 
money to buy Uji the impression of his Testa- 
ment. The chancellor smiled, admitted the truth 
of the declaralion, and suffered llie accused per- 
son to escape. The importation of the books was 
prohibited j and those suspected of being guilty in 
this matter were adjudged, by Sir Thomas More, 
to ride with their faces to the tails of (heir horses, 
with papers on their lieads, and ihe New Testa- 
ments, and other books which Ihey had dispersed, 
hung about their cloaks, and al the standard in 
Cheapside, to throw them into n fire pppnred 
for that purpose, and to he lined at the Icing's 
pleasure. 

Henry Vill. died in ihe year 1547, and wad 
succeeded by his son Edward VI., a child in yea 
but mature in wisdom, intelligence, and virt 
King Edward vigorously promoted the Refor^ 
tioD during his short reign. In this he wa^a 
eisted by ihe duke of Somerset, the archbisHT 
Cranmer and Holgate, Sir W. Paget, socreu 
of state, and the bishops Hollieach, Gondrl 
Latimet, and Ridley ; and also by Martin Buai _ 
Paul Fagius, Peter Martyr, and others, whom he 
had invited from abroad. The leaders in opposi- 
tion to reform were the princess Mary, earl 
Wriolhesley, and bishops Tonstall, Gardiner, and 
"owner. These last were imyria^ned for refbsiag 

oboy the roya\ iojunc\\(3i\a TCg.\\B.'UL■^o^ v£C\'^Ri«4 
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worship. But uiirortunaidy for ihe reformation 
in England, king Bdward died in 15a3, and waa 
succeeded by Ihe princess Mary, a most bigoled 
and cruel catliolic ; and w!io, on account of hsr 
persecutions, is often called the bloaly Mary. 
Queen Mary disguised her intentions, until she 
was fully established on the thron« ; and then 
proceeded to release from prison, and restore to 
their sees, Ihe popish bishops, Bonner, Gardiner, 
Tonstnii, &c., and to imprison ibe reformers 
Cranmer, Hoopnr, Coverdalc, Rogers, Holgale, 
and others. Eight hundred friends to Ihe Reforma- 
tion fled lo Ihe continent, and settled chieHy along 
Ihe Rhine. Among these were five bishops, five 
deans, four archdeacons, and above (illy doctors 
in divinity, besides noblemen and merchants. Six 
bishops were turned out, the mass set up, and the 
popish rites every where restored. All the mar- 
ried and recusant clergy, to the number of some 
thousands, were deprived. The parliament pro- 
ceeded, in 1555, to repeal all laws in favour of 
reformation, passed since the time Henry VIII. 
first Ijegan his contest with the pope ; and to re- 
vive Ihe old laws against heretics. The fires of 
persecution were now Itindled, John Rogers was 
the first martyr; and bishops Ridley, Latimer, 
and Cranmer, were among the victims. Bishop 
Bonner was ihe chief agent in their e.tecutirm. 
Tile whole nnmher put lo death, during the re- 
mainder of this reign, was about 2%^. Many, 
besides, died in prison, and great numbers fled 
Ihe country. Popery was now completely Irium- 
phalli ; and (he Reformation seemed entirely sup- 
pressed. 

Queen Mary died, November 7ih, 1558, 
with her, the cause of popor-y \n ?.ft^iitti. 
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^^B was succeeded by her sister Klizabetli, ' 
^^■•essed a vigorous and resoluie mind, aod > 
^^p flnend!y lo the Rerormation, The persecuting la^ 

of (|ueen Mary were repealed, the sovereign w 

invested with power to regulate the doctrines, (' 

cipline, and worship of the church, e 

all bishops ; and that form of religioi 

»«rB8 eataLilished which atill prevails in Englni 
XIIE. " Into the neighbouring kingdom of 8o< 
land, the elements of a pure religion were e 
introduced by certain young noblemen who 
Ksided in Gprmany. But the papal power, bi 
ported by inhuman laws and penalties, 
years prevented it from taking firn 
principal author of the entire abolition of the R«B 
mish dominion over Scotland, was John Knox, a 
disciple of Calvin, a man of eloquence, and of a 
bold and fearless character. Proceeding from 
Geneva to Scotland, in the year 1567, he i 
short lime so roused up the people, by his ( 
courses, thai the mnjoriiy of them abandoned tl 
insiitutionH of their fathers, and destroyed eva j 
vesiigB of the Roraiah religion. From that time 
onward, the Scots hove pertinaciously held to that 
form of religion and discipline, which was estab- 
lished at Geneva under the auspices of John Cnj- 
vin, Knox's preceptor ; nor couid any c 
tions afterwards induce them to adopt the eocldi 
BBticsl institutions and forms of worship of n 
EnElish." 

XIV. In Ireland the ReformBlion never made 
great progress. The church of England, as by 
law established, was also made the esIablishiMl 
church of Ireland ; hut the great bulk of the D 
Ish, have for ages been, and still are, bige 
iman catholics. The ^TO\e%\aiA«\ii\TAiMA« 
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chiefly emigrants frotn England and Sco:,and. 
While bloody Mary waa on the ihrone of Kngland, 
she despai(?hed Dr. Cole to Ireland with a commis- 
sion to persecute wilh fire and aword, auch as (hen 
favoured the Reformation. He lodged on his way 
nl the house of a proteslnnl lady, whpn he Inok 
iK'casion lo boast of the power he had from the 
queen lo [lersecule the prolcslnnts of Ireland. The 
jjood lady found an oppcrtunily before he lell, to 



I the 






place a pack of cards. When ihe doctor gol to 
Ii'eland, he friund only the pack of cards, in place 
iif the queen's commission : and belbre he could 
i^et il renewed, the quL'sn died, which put an end 
u.mc.h M><-.>sures. 

XV. The United Netherlands revolted entirely 
from Ihe Roman poniilT, and in the year 1573, es- 
liiblished the doctrines, the ecclesiastical organiza- 
tion, and the worship of the Swiss ; yet gave to all 
the cilizeua entire liberty of opinion on religious 
subjects, provided they attempted nothing againel 
the peace and prosperity of Ihe community. 

Bven in Spain and Italy (he reformed religion 
made great progress, soon aller the first conflicts 
between Luther and tne pontiffs. But the vigil- 
ance of the inquisitors found means lo suppress it. 
Many were imprisoned, tortured, and slain i and 
many fled into exile. 
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CHAPTER ^^^^1 

THr ROMISH CHUROH. ^^^^^^H 



I. ThaJeairilB. — 2. Frinci 

I. Bull h Coena Domim.—S. I>ainu coniBSled in Che R 
ji diurch. — li. Onenlal cbutches. 



^^V I. As the Roman [lonlifTs had losi so much ground 
^^K in Europe, ihey became much more ansious ihaa 
^^p before, lo propngule Christianity in olher parts □■* 
the world, in order that they might still be able to 
maintnin their power and dignity. And for this pur- 
pose the improvements in navigation by the Portu- 
guese, and the intercourse which they opened with 
Africa and southern Asia, as well as the discovery 
and subjugation of the New World by the SpaiN 
lards, aflbrded great facilities. In order that these 
opportunities might be duly improved, and every 
mean? employed to sustain the waning power and 
authority of the pope, the society of ihe Jesuiia 
was inaiiiuted in the year 1540. Ignatius Loyola, 

■ e Spanish knight and ignorant fanatic, was the 
founder of this order ; but he was under the dire<v 
lion of wise and acute men, who enabled him lo 
found such a society as the slate of ihc church 
(hen required. 

This society, devoted wholly to Ibe interest of 

the popes, bound themselves by a solemn oath, 

thai they would instantly g,o wherever Ihe Roman 

pontiff should al sny l\me \i\ft \Vm. "^W %cvA.nJ. 

or (he order held Vis oft "c ^« ^^^'i'***'^'* ^i*« 

comtanlly al Rom-, and Wi ^ «=\^^ <^»««* ^ 
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advise him, and to exectiie his ordt^rs. His au- 
thority over the whole order, and eveij peraoD, 
business, and ihiug connected with it, was nbso- 
lule ; nor was he accouniable lo any earthly supe- 
rior, except the pope. The whole society was like 
a regular army, completely officered, trained lo ser- 
vice, and goverood by the will of one man, whc 
Blood at the pope's right hand. Every individual 
is most solemnly bound to secresy ; aad the mys- 
leries of the society are imparted only to a few of 
the professors, aged men, of long experience, and 
of the most tried characters: the rest are entirely 
ignorant of them. To this society, so well quali- 
fied for the business, it was given in special charge, 
constantly to train up suitable men, to be commis- 
sioned and sent by the pontilTs into ibe remotest 
legions aa preachersof the religion of Jesus Christ, 
Great numbei^ of Ihesn mis^onaries went abroad 
into almost every part of the world, and laboured 
rather lo promote the glory of the Roman pontiff, 
and the interest of their own sect, than the glory 
and ioleresis of Jesus Christ. 

II, Among the most distinguished of these mis- 
sionariea, was Francis Xavier, commonly called 
the apostle of the indies. In the year 1542, he 
proceeded to the Portuguese East Indies, and in a 
few years filled no small part, both of the conti- 
nent and islands, with a knowledge of the Christ- 
ian, or rather, the Romish religion At Goa, 
where he resided a number of years, the Inquisi- 
tion was established, under the Portuguese govern- 
ment ; and it is said lo have had greater influence 
in bringing the natives lo embrace Chrislianity, 
ibnn tjje eAhortniions and argument* o^vYift^eawM., 
Xavier travelled exiensively \n WmiosMwi,*^'**^- 
ra/ times visited Ceylon, and ihe vsVania^-^ *>»*'**■ 
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ofrhe bay of Bengal. In 1347, be woi 
and spent two years anda hulf; and laidlliefiMf 
dution of a very numerous body orChrisliaO! 
flourished for many years in thai extensive ei 
lie returned again lo Gou, and immediately n 
preparation for a mission to China. He hud set o| 
and arrived within sight of that empire, wheafl 
was taken sick and died at ihe island of Sane' 
iu tlie year 1352. ADer his death, other mias 
aries of tbe order of the Jesi'its entered ChirM 
among whom the most distingjished was MalUi 
Ricci, an Italian. He, by his skill in mathef 
tics, and by other arts, which he knew well h _ 
to practise, conciliated the favour of some of tl 
chief men, and even of the emperor himself; ui 
obtained for himself and companions, the liberty 
'.o explain the doctrines of Christianiry to the pao- 
ole. He therefore may justly be considered as the 
I founder and chief author of that numerous body, 
I in China, that were afterwards gathered itiio ibe 
Ifioman catholic church, some remnina of which 
r continue to the present day, 

III. Many of the popes of this century were 

very immoral in their lives and mduireslod n spirit 

very inconsistent with the title tliey assumed, of 

head of the church, and vicar of Jt*aus Chriiil. 

L Leo X. was a man of letters, n facetious coinpan* 

I km, a poet and historian ; but wus regarded as an 

P infidel — doubtud the immortality of the soul, and 

' considered the Christian religion as a fiible, but n 

profitable one. Paul III, was in his youth a great 

debauchee. He was an adept in the art of dissim- 

tilation. Julius III. bestowed a cardinal's bnl ud 

the keeper of his monkeys, a boy chosen from 

amonv; the lowest of the populace, Paul IV. was 

Ma T i(;nnt,umI>iticus,;u\ANi ' "" 
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the first who instituted the Index Ubroi um prohibi- 
iorum, or the Index of prohibited boolts, including 
the Bible in the vulgar touguc, which Roman 
catholics may not read without subjecting them- 
selves to the heavy censure of the church. Greg- 
ory XII. openly approved the bioody massacre at 
Paris on St. Bartholomew's eve, and participalcd 
in a treasonable pint against queen Elizabeth. 
Pius V. and Sixtus V. distinguished themselves 
above the rest ; the former by his extreme severity 
against heretics, and by publishing the celebrated 
Bull, called In Cana Domini, which is annually 
rr'ad at Rome, on the festival of the Holy Sacra- 
ment ; and the latter by bis many vigorous, 
sjileodid and resolute acts for advancing the glory 
and honour of the church. 

IV. The Bull In Cmna. Domini, is a rare pro- 
duction, consisting of thirty-one articles, in which 
all classes and characters of persons, who in any 
way, or by any means, oppose, hinder, or contra- 
vene, the power, honour, and authority of the 
Roman pontiffs, arc excominunicaied and anathe- 
matized. 

V. The Roman church boasts of its unity, its 
internal peace and harmony. But this is a false 
pretence. The Franciscans and Dominicans con- 
lend vehemently respecting various subjects. The 
Scotists and Thomists wage eternal war. The 
Jesuits have ever laboured to depress nil the other 
religious fraternities, and to strip them of their 
wedth. This has excited the tnost virulent en- 
mity against them, particularly amor,^ the Bene- 
dictines and Dominicans. But besides, there are 
a number of points that have been violently coq- 
leated by dilTcrcnl parties, and nevi-r yet decided. 
The Jesuits have been the most alamit'n, 

21 • 
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as thi! moat subtle and impudent defenders of the 
church, (he power, authority, and prerogatives of 
the Roman ponliiT; and of these Robert Bellar- 
mine is the principal, wbo was a Jesuit, and a 
cardinaL His works, ombraeing all the contro- 
versies of his church, (ill several large volumes. 
This distinguished advocate of [he Romish church 
at his dealh, it is sdd, bequeathed one half of his 
soul to the Virgin Mary, the other half to Jesuf 
Christ. 

VI, The oriental church in the sisleenth cen- 
tury, consisted, (as at ihe present time,) of the 
Greek church, and various independent sects, that 
practise diiferent forms, and hold no communion 
with one another. The patriarch of Constantino- 
ple is the chief, who has under him those of Alox- 
andria, Aniioch, and Jerusalem, The right of 
electing the patriarch of Cotiaianiinople belongs to 
the twelve bishops nearest lo ihat city; but the 
right of approving the election, and of imparting 
to the prelate aulhorily to use his powers, belongs 
to the Turkish emperor. This therefore is fre- 
quently procured by bribery. The Russians, the 
Georgians or Iberians, and the Colchians or Min- 
grelians, all embrace the doctrines and rites of the 
Greeks, but are independent, or not subject to ihe 
patriarch of Consianiinopie. The independent 
seels are, ihe Monophysites or Jacobites, and the 
Nestorians. The Monophysites of Africa are the 
Abyssinians, and Ihe Copts; the latter of whom 
are those Christians who inhabit Egypt, Nubia, 
and Ihe adjacent regions. The Nestorians ara 
divided among Ihemselves, A large number of 
Iham inhabit Meaopotamiti and the mountainous 
of Persia. The^ ave saA \o N\o.\e ^te«Lti(sd 
;e(\'es fr im the su^eviUUwa ai\4 wi^taif'^vw;* 
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Aal hare deformed ihe Greek and Latin churches, 
more ihun any Chrisliana reaidmil in the Eaa[. 
They hold to Iwo persona as well as two nnlures 
in Chfisl. Bm it is lhou;,'lir thai thoj differ from 
ni hers chiedy in words. The Armen ins also are 
an independent sect. The Druses, that itihabit 
Ihe mountains of Libanus, and the Kurds, that 
Inhabit Persia, seem to b 
sects; of which there an 
east, that only observe a> 
combined with heathen 
The Maronites, who re 
muuniains of LibanUi 
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any other kinds in the 
Christian ceremonies 
MohammedflD rites. 

; principally on the 
ibject 



I 



n the dorainjon of the Roman poaliff. 



LUTHERJIN CHURCH. 



c and Syner^fJBt 




I. We 



shall now proceed to give eoin 

-^ It of the Lutheran church in this 

After the death ofLuther, 
year 1546, s 



i further 

■., ^ ^., ...jich happened in the 

., .: ^ral dislurbances and disputes took 

^ jng his followers. Philip Melanclhun, 

who was naturally of a much milder, and morn 
conciliatory disposition than Luther, and who was 
now at the head of the piirly, ^ho^^5,^\^ ^^w^^. w.%.w^ 
/A/VijTs ol' an indifferfnl nnUire, m\^Vv 'o': '^wN^^'A 
fir ilie snke if ptiHce. In in\c\>U(»a. ^Vie \nXxtv 
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or Charles V., iherefore, he decidnd that in lliing» 
indiSerent [in rebus adiaphoris,) the will of ihi; 
emperot might be obeyed. This was strongly 
opposed by olhcrs ; nnd hence arose the violent 
contest, called ihe Adiapkoristic controversy 
which tnaied many years. In this aad controrera^ 
there were two principal points at issue. Firals 
whether the things that Mclanclhon deemed IndiR 
Terent, (such as priests' garmenls, the surpiice'i 
cusioms iudicalive of worship paid to the host, a^ 
the tolling of hells nt ils elevation, the use a? ht^ 
niulos of worship, whether prayers in public wor^ 
ship should be read or sung, respecting the obsLT'i 
vitnce of various Times of worship, as vespers^ 
malins, the canonical hours, and the days devotest 
to Mary and the Apostles, &c.) actually were adt 
or not. Secondly, whether it is lawful, id thingv 
indifferent, and not essential to religion, lo stio4 
comb to the enemies of truth. Out of this greiM 
two other controversies. One respected good 
works; whether good works are necessary to sbm 
vution. This Mclancthon and his friends asseriedjj 
and others denied ; particularly Nicholas Amsdorn 
went so fiir in the heat oft'ontroversy as to maiiM 
tain, thill good works were perni'-ious to salvatiooJ 
The other was called Ihe Synergisltc controveraM 
" The Synergists were nearly the same ns thd 
Semi-Pelagians ; i. e. ihey were persons wb3 
supposed thai God is not the sole author of oiq| 
conversion to hini, but that man co-opernles witH 
God in the renovation of his own mind. On thii 
subject, Melnncthon dilfcred, at least in wordaj 
from Luther; and in the Leipsic conference, M 
I^M not hesitate to say, that God so dmws boh 
^biveris adults, that some agt-ncy of iheir wild 
^^■f inpaoies his \n(\uencBa. Tl\e ^u^ila DUfl 
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friends ofMelancthon ado)]Ied his luiiguage. But 
the strenuous Luthiirfins conceived that this senti- 
ment corrupted and subverted Luther's doctrine 
or the servitude of the will, or of man's impotence 
to regenerate himself and to perform any good 
actions; anit Ihey therefore viulenlly assailed the 
persona whom they called Sy '"jrgiata. In this 
con lest, the principal champions wore Viclorioii" 
Sirigel, who the moat openly and ingeniously de- 
fended [he Mt'lancthonian doclrine, and Mallhian 
Placius, who defended Ihe old opinion of Luther." 

IL Flacius was a turbulent man, whom nature 
had fitted lo sow discord auA promote contention : 
he Iherpfore not only chmahed all the old con- 
troversies with great zeal, but also stirred up 
new ones. In a formal disputation between him 
and Sirigel, respecting the natural power of man 
to regenerate himself and do good, being asked 
whether original sin, or the vitiosity of the human 
soul, was to be classed among substances or acci- 
dents, he replied, that it should be reckoned amon^ 
aubstancos; and to the end of life he maintainetl 
this erroneous sentiraenl, thai original sin is the 
very mhstance of a man, with so much perti- 
nacity, that he would sooner part with all hia 
honours and privileges, than renounce it. This 
was going too far for most of his own party, and 
introduced further conteals, that greatly afflicted 
the Lutheran church, and brought great detriment 
to their cause among the papists. 

llf. Another disturbance was produced by An- 
drew Osiander, a man dtstinsuished for pride, and 
the love of singularity. He maintained, thiit 
Christ, considered in his human nature only, waa 
tinder obligation to keep the law on his own a 
count; and ir>r»i>jre could not, by his obe" 
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obtain justification Etud pardon 
it is ouly thraugb that eterual and etoenlinl r 
eausness which dwells in Christ, considere 
God, and which resides in his diyrne i 
united to the human, that mankind c 
r:omple[e justification. That man becomes a 
taller of this divine righteousness by faith ; 
by this uniting principle, Christ dwells i 
huart of man with his divine righteousness, 
\vhere this divine righteousness is, God ci 
hold no sin ; therefore, when it is present i 
Christ, in the hearts of believers, ihey are co 
dcred as righteous, aUhough they be sinn 
Moreover, this divine and juslifying righieousi 
of Christ excites the faithful to ifae pursuit and 

fracti.^e of personal holiness. On the contrary, 
rancis Stancarus, a turbulent and passionate 
man, in attempting to confute Osiander, falling, 
as is common, into Ihe opposite error, excluded 
Ihe divine nature of Christ from the work of 
rfHlemplion and atonement; and maintaiued, thai 
the oliice of mediator between God and men, 
' pertained exclusively lo the human nature ^^ 
I Christ. ^M 

IV. In Ihe year .1570, after the death of l^l 
lancthon, a very considerable disturbance i^H 
' crtjiiled by an attempt of Caspar Peucer, a Hon.^ii. 
I law of Melancthon, and others, to abolish the dou- 
trine of Luther concerning the holy supper, or 
L consubstantialion ; and to introduce the opinio^^ 
K of Calvin in its stead. Their attempt was ft||^| 
Kjtrated for the present. The same thing was a|^^| 
■ iittempted by Nicholas Crell, and others, near^H 
Fend of ihe century, but without success, C^^H 
t who was prime minister of slate of Saxony, ^^M 
LpWnci'pal mover in Vhe \i«wneaa,».'5e«d °*'^^| 
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31 1, and the theologians connected with 
3 punished with iinjjrisonment and exile, 
V. About the close of the century, Samuel Hu- 
ber, who taught theology at Wiitemberg, stirred 
up n ne* controversy. " Fired with haired of 
the Calvi listic doctrine of absolute decrees, he 
mainttiinp.l that the whole human race were from 
eternity elected of God lo salvation ; and he ac 
c'sed his colleagues, together with nil the divines 
Ol the Lutheran church, of being Calvtnists, be- 
cause they taught that those only arc elected, 
who, God foresaw, would die in faith. Learned 
men are at this day agreed, that Huber swerved 
from the common Lutheran doctrine rather in 
words than in meaning ; for what the Lutherans 
maintain respecting the love of God, as embracing 
the whole human race, end excluding no one ab- 
solutely from eternal salvation, this he would ex- 
plain in a new manner, and in new phraseology. 
But this age having learned, from numerous ex- 
amples, that new phraseology, and new modes of 
explaining doctrines, produced as lasting and as 
pernicious disturbance as new errors, urged Hu- 
ber to adopt the old and the universal method of 
leaching, in preference to his own," Professing 
that he was not able to do this, he was compelled 
lo relinquish his ofGce, and go into exile. Thus 
was the Lutheran church agitated from time to 
lime with violent contests, ihal created much trou- 
ble and difficulty among themselves, and gava 
great advantage to their enemies. 
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land. — 6. Morsviatis sud WBidenuB. — 7. Doctrinal newt 
of ihe Reformed.- a Aiiabapiiacs. or Mennonile*.^. Men- 
no SimoniB.—lO. Diviaion of [he Mennooiiea — 11. S^ 



Wt, We shall now proceed to give some account 
^if what Mosheim calls the Rerormed church. 
This embraces the churches of Swit^erlaod, Eng- 
land, ScutloDd, and Hnllaod. Ulrick Zwingte, & 
very acute and learned man, was the leader of 
ihe rcrormatiun in Switzerland, which he Brat 
jutroduced atZuriuti, and extended to other cM 
tons. He was early assisted by John (£col&cq 
padius, Q theologian of Bale, and one of the riMT 
learned men of lliat age. They differed froi 
Luther in regard to the sacred supper, and in di_ 
airin^r a more thorough reformation, nnd a simpU 
form of worship. The difference of opinion f 
regard to the supper, however, was the prinoipt 
nmttt^r of dispute, and which alwaya preveuietf 
union, notwithsiauding the many efforts thai w 
made to effect il. This subject waa much ij 
cussed on both sides, and involved other que 
tiona, that called fnrth no little dispulatiod 
namely, respecting the person of Jesus Chrid 
Ihc^communicalion of the divine uttributea tg tq 
huiian natum of Christ, and the ubiquity i 
^-"kr'al'a bodj. 



II. but the man who stood prominent id the 
Reformed church, for learning, talents, and piety, 
and who did more than any other to model and 
extend it, was John Calvin. He was born at 
Noyon, in France, A. D. 1509, and connected the 
study of civil law with that of theology. He 
came to Geaeva at the inviiatioo of William 
Fnrel and Peter Viret, who were reformers there 
before him. But in 1538, he was expelled by 
the Council of Geneva, and resided several years 
at Strasburg, where he lived on terms of great in- 
timacy with Bucer and Capilo, and with them 
strenuously defended the cause of the reformers 
of Germany. In the year 1541, at the repealed 
and pressing invitations of the Genevans, he re- 
turned to that place again, and there he contlniieil 
his labours with great perseverance, zeal, pru- 
dence, and disinterestedness, until his death, in 
1564. He immediately set about establishing 
the church at Geneva, according to what ho 
esteemed to be the Scriptural model. And so 
great was the fame whieb he quickly acquired, 
that many persons of rank and fortune were in- 
duced to emigrate from France, Italy, and oilier 
countries, and settle at Geneva ; and great num- 
bers more to travel to Geneva, meiely to see and 
hear so great a man. la 1558, he persuaded the 
Senate of Geneva to establish an academy, in 
which he and his colleague, Theodore Beza, and 
other men of great eruililioo and high reputation, 
were the teachers. This new academy, in a short 
time, acquired so great fame, that students eagerly 
repaired to it in great numbers, from England, 
Scotland, France, Italy, and Germany. By means 
of his pupils, Calvin enlarged every where the 
Reformed Church, i ' < . < 






gated his own sentiments to more than one nation 
of Europe, 

2" ingle assigned to civil magislrales fult and 
absolute p:>\veT in matters of religion ; but Calvin 
mniiilained that tlie church ought to be free and 
indnpviident of the civil magistrate ; and (o govern 
itself by means of bodies of presbyters, synods, 
and conventions of presbyters, in the manner of 
the ancient church He introduced at Geneva, 
and recommended iisewhere, throughout (he Ke- 
tbrmed church, that form of church governmeDt 
which ia called Ftesbylerian. He did doI allow 
of bishopH, as a dii#tiiict grnde of ministers; but 
mniulRincd that they ought to he on nn entire 
parily, in point of ministerial office. Calvin dif. 
fered somewhat from both Luther and Zwingle, 
in regard to the Lord's Supper. Luther main- 
tained the coiprrreal presence of Chrisl ; Zuingle, 
that ihe Lord's Supper was nothing but a nwn**. 
rial of Chrisl; Calvin took a kind of middle 
ground, and admitted a sort of spiritual presence, 
and ihat divine grace was conferred on, and seal- 
ed lo ihe believer, by the sacred Supper. Bnt 
though Calvin differed from Luther in regard to 
consubs'antiation, yet these two great Reformers 
enlirely agreed in their doctrinal belief. Luther 
corrii'd ihe doctrine of the Divine decrees as 6ir 
ns Calvin ever did. But as Ihe latter e.xplained- 
defended, and promulgated more fully and more 
ably thnn ihe former, the doctrine of the Divine 
sovereignty in " the election of grace," that doc- 
Irine is more closelv and generally connected with 
of Calvin' than vtith that of the Saxon 
keformer, who, though he believed it as fully, had 
n-ndei 'd himseU w ctms^ittUQus in its invos- 

II ion iir \ defend. 
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ni, Tlie Reforraalion made very great progress 
tn France, aiihougb laliouring under greiit disad' 
vaniages. frum JDternal wars, |)eraec:utic)ns, massa< 
cres, and op,iressiuii. On Ihe 23d of August, 1572, 
commenced Ihe massacre of St. Biirtholomcvr, sg 
called, because it look place on the eve of that Tea- 
lival, — The bloody scene began at midnight, at 
(he signal of tolling the palace bell, and coi 
ed three days at Paris, Five hundred noble 
and about six thousand oiher Protestants 
butchered in Paris alone. Orders were despatch. 
ed to all parts of the kingdom for a si 
massacre every where. More than thirty thou- 
sand, some say seventy thousand, and some one 
hundred thousand, perished by the hands of the 
royal assassins. And when the news reached 
Rome, the pope ordered a jubilee to be celebrated 
tbix)ughout Christendom on the joyful occasion. 
The Protestants were weakened, but not destroy- 
ed. They conlinued to e.tist and increase under 
great troubles and diftictiliies, until, under Henry 
IV. A. D. l.'J98, they cblained equal rights and 
privileges, by a decree called the edict of Nantes. 
The number of Protestants in France during the 
latter half of this century, was supposed to he from 
a million, to a million and a half. They were in 
close fellowship with the church of Geneva, and 
with Ihe Flemish Protestants. Tht^ir confession 
of fiiiih was composed by Calvin. — Their doclrinea 
were strictly Calvinistic; their worship very sim- 
ple, and almost without written forms; and their 
aystein of government entirely presbylerinn. 

IV. In Scotland, the Reformation triumphed by 
tbe instrumentality of John Kno.i, a disciple of 
Calvin. He was of a most undiiunted spirit, and 
a powerful preacher. Having ImWiwA ti\a 'A^Hn'JV 
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gical views at Geneva, he established the church 
of Scotland after the same model, boih in doclrine 
and governmeat: and this model it has strictly 
reiained to the present day. 

V. In England, the thing was otherwise. The 
Reformation commenced in England under Henry 
VIIl. who, although a bigoted caiholic, quarrelled 
with the pope, and declared himself the head of 
Ihe English church. His son and successor, Ed- 
ward VI. was a friend of the Reformaiton, and un- 
der him the church underwent a partial reform, 
such as the times would bear. This was all re- 
veraed under Moody Mary. Many were put to 
death and many fled into exile. Of these eiilcs 
8ome settled at Geneva, and adopted their forms 
of worship. When they had liberty to return, un- 
der queen Elizabeth, they brought with them all 
Ibeir prejudices in favour of that kind of church 
j;overnment and worship which ihcy had witness- 
ed on the continent. They could not conform lo 
the liturgy established by queen Elizabeth, which 
was nearly the same with that held by the church 
of England at the present day. They were ihere- 
ibre called Non-conformists, and also Puritans, b(N 
cause they desired a pure and simple form of wor- 
ship. They found fault with priestly garments, 
kneeling at the sacrament, the cross in baptism, 
confirmation, god-fathers and god-mothers, and 
similar things, as shreds and remnar's of popery, 
and as inconsistent with that simplicity of form of 
worship taught in the Scriptures, The grvern- 
ment of the church by bishops, archbisnnps, dec, 
they thought not authorized by apostolical prac- 
:ice and precept. BjI this became a mu 
er mntler of griev nee, from the year !5 
fiichard Bancroft, afVccwaTiv, sMftVov^'ww 



terbury, first ventured publicly to nflirm that ji^. 
ops are an order superior to that of [iresbytera, not 
by mere humaauppoinlmant, but by tha will of God 
— -juie divino, Thia sentiment meeting the Qp- 
probaiion of great numbers, the consequence waa, 
that they were not ihotight to he properly iaduct- 
ed into the sacred office, who had not been ordnln- 
ed by a bishop, and iherefore, had no right to 
preach and administer the ordinances; and that 
tho^e churches that bad Qot episcopal ordinntioQ 
among them, were O'll true churches. This achism 
in the English church between the Conforinists and 
Non-conformists or Puritans, and which contin. 
lies down to the present duy, was the (;auae of 
much evil and disturbance in ihnt nation. Tha 
Purilaoa were very numerous, and suffered much 
persecution und<>r the Act of Uniformity, publish 
ed by queen Elizabeth, They, however, disa 
greed among themaetves. The most of them were 
Presbyterinus; some were Independents, and 
eome Baptists. The Independenta, whose histo- 
ry belongs chiefly to the next century, were the 
descendants of the followers of Robert Browa, 

VI. In the provinces of the Netherlands, the 
Proleslanis Bsaumed the name of Reformed ; and 
modelled Iheir church after the Genevan pat- 
tern. — The Bohemian Brethren, or Moravians 
of Poland, who were the descendants of the 
belter sort of Hussites, held frequent corres- 
pondence with Lu'.her, soliciiing friendship and 
alliance. Nor did Luther and his friends find 
anyiliin^t very censurable, either in their doctrine 
or iheir discipline. But they ajlerwards inclined to 
the Swiss, and retaining their own form of church 
governmeat, embraced ihe docVmeo^ vVe^fS^iSi 
22* 
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The descendants of the Waldenaes, who hved 

tthiit up in ibe valleys of Piedmont, were led by 

ft'their proximity to Ihe French and Genevans, to 

I embnioe their doctrines and worship. Yet they 

I retained not a few of their ancient rules of disci- 

Irfiliae, so lute as the year 1630. But ia this year, 

' the greater part of the Waldenses were swept off 

by pestilence ; and their new teachers, whom they 

obtained from France, regulated all their affaira 

I according to the patlem of the French Reformed 

^^H church. 

^^L Vtl. " The Reformed," says Dr. Mosheim, " if 
^^^V Ve restrict ihia appellation to those who approve 
^^^B Ae semimenis of Calvin, ditTer from the Luther- 
^^^■liDs, in regard to three subjects. — 1 . The doctrine 
^^Bbf the holy supper, in which the Lutherans say, 
^^Bthe body and blood of Christ are truly, though in 
^^^Ban inexplicable manner, presented to both the pi- 
^^B<4us and ungodly ; while the Reformed suppose, 
^^Htiiat the human nature of Christ ia present only 
^^Hby the symbols of it. Yet ihey do not all esplaia 
^^^B Ibeir doctrine in the seme way, 2, The doctrine 
^^^B of the eternal decrees of God, in regard to the sul- 
^^^1 ration of men, the ground of which the Luther- 
^^^P ftns suppo^ to be the faith or unbelief of men 
^^^ in Christ, foreseen by God, from elernily ; but the 
Reformed suppose it to be the free and sovereign 
good pleasure of God. 3. Certain riles and iusii- 
tulioDs, which the Reformed think have a lend> 

■ ency to superstition ; but which the Lutherans 
think, are partly sutTerable and partly useful to 
Christians. Such are images in churches, sacred 
garmeatf for the clergj , Hie ^Tvvate confession of 
vns, the use of smaW dteaW ^w*;e» t,^ \iw»*n 
[wafi-rs,] su -h as ■were ancwuft-j S««*»\'A\a'C^ 
Jtol^ aup-jBr the form iVa of exotcwm,* 
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ed, in the SHcrament of baptism ; and some athers. 
These the Reformed would have to be abrogated , 
because ihey think religious worship should ha 
restored to its primvlive simplicity, and the ad- 
ditions to it shou.J be wholly struck olT." 

That all the protestant divines of (ho Reformed 
Church, or wiih very few exceptions, both in 
England and upon the continent, were, in the be- 
ginning, of one mind, about the doctrines of grace 
and of faith, cannot be denied. And hence the 
Articles of the Church of England, are truly Cal- 
vinistic. But toward the end of queen Elizabeth's 
reign, there arose a parly which were first for 
softening, and then for overthrowing, the received 
opinions concerning predeslinnlioD, perseverance, 
free-will, effectual grace, and llic extent of Christ's 
atonement. The ciergy of the Episcopal Church 
began to lenn towards the notions concerning 
these intricate points, which Arminius propagated 
sometime after this; while, on the other hand, 
the Puritans adhered rigorously to the system of 
Calvin. Several Episcopal doctors remained at- 
tached 10 the same system, and all these abettors 
of Calvinism, whether Episcopal or Presbyterian, 
were called doctrinal puritans. 

VIII. I now proceed lo give some account of 
the Anabaptists or Mennonites. This sect, al- 
though diversified among themselves, includes all 
who deny the ^ght of infants to baptism. They 
were calltid Anabaptisls, because they baptized 
over again those who had been baptized in infancy ■ 
and Mennoniies, from Menno, who was their prin- 
einal leader, and who reduced the party to some- 
linog like regular form. The ofigvn o? \Vw «at\. 
u iavolved in much obscurity. "T\\e TOi&>i^iv 
Meaooates,* says Dr. Mosheim, " affivtm, vV'aS. 
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their predecessors were ihe descendants o 
Waldcnaes, who were oppressed by ihe lyin 
oi ihe papisls; and that they were a 
offspring, and most averse fram any iiiclintttU 
towards sedilion, as well as from all ranaiid 
Tiewa. Oa the conlrary, their adversaries c 
tend, chat ihey are descended from those lurbuL^ 
and fit rious Anabaptists, who in the 
tury involved Germany, Holland, Switzerlai| 
and especially Westphalia, in ao m. _ 
and civil wars, but that being terrified by 1^ 
dreadful fate of their associates, through the ioflj 
snce of Menno Simonis especially, Ihey 
gradually assumed a more sober character. AA 
duly examining the whole subject, with impartil^ 
ily, I conceive that neither statement is altogeihl 
true. In the first place, I believe the Memiotti'' 
are not altogether in the wrong, when they b 
ofadeaceDl from those Waldenses, Pelrobrussiaiu 
and others, who are usually styled the wiioreses 
for the truth before Luiher. Prior to the age o^ 
Luther, there lay concealed in almost every 
country of Europe, but especially in Bohemia, 
Moravia, Switzerland, and Germany, very many 
persons, in whose minds was deepiv rooier) that 
principle, which the Waldensians. ihe Wi.-kliailt«,_ 
and the Hussites mainlaioed, some 
Knd others more openly; namely, that the klq 
dom which Christ set up on earth, or the vi 
ohurch, is an assembly of holy persona; 
ought therefore to be entirely free, not only (i 
ungodly persons and sinners, but from all ii 
ttons of human device against ungodliness, 
I principle lay at the foundation, and was the i 
lat was new and singular in the rclig 
I Meunoniles ; and \\\e arett\es,\ ^^rt. w 
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t ngular opinions, as ia well ailesied, were ap- 
proved some cenluries before Lulher's lime, by 
ihose who had such views of the uaiure of ihe 
church of ChrJBl." 

Tu this account of the Mennooites, I must add 
Dr. Murdock's note. 

" That the Mennoailes, as being one of those 
Protestant sects which renounced the Romish reli- 
gion in the sisteenlh century, resembled very much 
the Waldenaes, the WicklitKies, and the Huasitea, 
ibose early revollers from the Romish worship, is 
true. And it miy therefore be Justly said, that 
■the greatest part of their singular opinions,' 
meaning those in which they differed from the 
Romish church, ' were approved some centuries 
before Luther's time.' And this, I think, must 
be all that Dr. Mosheim intended to say. For, 
thai in most of the points in which Ihey appeared 
singular (o the Protestants, they bore a nearer 
resemblance to the proper Waldenses, the Wick- 
lifHies, and the Hussites, than the other protcs- 
tanis, or thaa the Lulberans and the Reformed 
did, is very far from being true. On the contrary, 
it ia a well known historical fact, that in the six- 
lefnlh century Ihe genuine descendants of the old 
Waldensinns, Wickliffites, and Huasilea, who 
were numerous in France, Enijland, Bohemia, 
Moravia &c., readily united with the Lutheran 
and Reformed communities, and at length U-'came 
absorbed in them; and that very few, if anv of 
them ever manifested a preference for the Men- 
nouitea, or for any of the AntipEcdobaplist sects 
of that age. The history of the Reformation, in 
all the countries where the ancient sects were 
found, fully establishes this fact, which is so 
adverse to Ihe supposition oj a \cgiiAmoL\tt icwsi 
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of lire Meimoniiea from ihe pure VVoldun _ 
The first Mennoniles were riot [n.Tsona who k 
before borne the namt: of Wuldcnsif 
they originnlo either in or near the couu!mi~ 
'[le Waldensians ia thai age resided. And 
deavour to [race ihe history of that grand 
ily of all Mennoniies, their con/ininj 
to aduit believers, and rejeeling i 
altogether, we shall find that UI ihe 
first embraced it, i( existed amnii. 
numerous German Anabnplisia, bul not n 
the Waldenses of France or Bohemia, who 
then universally believers in infant bapliam, 
were in fraternal union with the Lulheron 4 
Reformed churches. These Waldc-ns 
bnptista, moreover, declared that the? hi-1 
same belief which their fathers bad maiutatui^il q 
several cenluries; and they appealed to llioir 
books 10 make good their assertions. St 
Paul Perrin's History of the Waldenses j P, 
[ I ch. iv. p. 15. of the Engiish Iranslalinn 
P. iii. B. iii. ch. iv. p. 99. Nor does cccksin 
history appear to me to disprove the truth o 
ftaseriion. Tliere were indeed, various my 
aecls, tinctured more or tess with Mimic 
views, in the twelfth and following centuries 
rejected all water- baptism, on mui:h the 
grounds as ihe Quakers still do; and son 
ihesu assailed infant baptism especially, as t 
peculiarly unsuitable and absuij. There 11 
pretty good evidence, that early i 
century, Peter Bruis and his successur I 
with their followers, the Petrobrussions and I 
licians, did at first reject InfaDt baptis: 



^rding all biiptisi 



aficr 



and gave biOVv t.o lie ^ni^icr V 



densians; and we henr no more of the Petrobrus- 
■ians und Henrii^iniis. They probably gave up 
their opposition to infaDt baptism. See VVall'a 
Hist, or Infant Baptism, P. II. ch. 7."* 

Before Menno, by his great and laborious elfortB, 
had brought ihe Anabaptists to some degree of or» 
der and regularity, they were guilty of very great 
disturbances and outrages in many parts. At 
Munster, a city of Westphalia, they assembled in 
1533, under the guidance of illiterate men, John 
Matlhtei, John Bockholdt, a tailor of Leyden, 
Gerhard, and some others, where they committed 
deeds that would scarcely be credible, were they 
not so well attested. They persuaded the people 
that their blessed heavenly JeruBHlem was about 
to be established at Munster, and would thence 
be eslended to other places. John Bockholdt was 
created king and lawgiver to this celestial republic. 

" The scenes of violence, tumult, and sedition," 
says Dr. Maclaine, '• that were exhibited in Hol- 
land by this odious tribe were also terrible. They 
formed the design of reducing the city of Leyden 
to ashes, but were happily prevented and severely 
punished. John of Leyden, the Anabaptist king 
of Munster, had taken it into his head, (hat God 
had made him a present of the cities of Amster- 
dam, Deventer, and Wesel ; in consetjucneo there- 
of, he sent bishops to those places, to preach hii 
gosi>el of si^dition andcarnage. About the begin- 
ning of the year 1.535, twelve anabnptists, of whom 
rive were women, assembled at midnight in a iri- 
vatc house at Amsterdam. One of them, who was 
B. tailor by profession, fell into a trance, and nt^er 
; preached and prayed for the space of four 
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hours, stripped himself, threw his clothes into ibt 
fire, and coninmnded all the assembly to do Ihe 
same, in which he was obeyed without the least 
reluctance. He then ordered them to follow him 
through the streets, which they accordingly did 
howling and bawling out, Wo ! wo ! the wralh of 
God 1 wo to Babylon I When, after being seized 
and brought before the magistrates, dolheu were 
ofTercd them, they refused them obstinately, and 
cried aloud. We ore the naked truth. When iboy 
were brought to the scaffold, they song and danced, 
and discovered all the marks ofenthusiaslicphrcn- 
sy. — These tumults were followed by a regnlar 
and deep laid coQapiracy, formed by Van Gcelea 
(an envoy of the mock king of Munsler, who hw^ 
made a very considerable number of proselyUoH 
against the magistrates of Amsterdam, with a i^M 
sign to wrest the government of ihal city Q^| 
of their hands. This incendiary marched l^H 
fanatical troop lo the town-house on the day K^M 
pointed, drums beating, colours (lying, and tix^| 
there his head quarters. He was attacked by ^^M 
burghers, assisted by some regular troops, a^H 
headed hy several of the burgomasters of the ci^H 
Afler an obstinate reaisiance, he was surround^H 
with his whole troop, who were put to death io ^H 
severest and most dreadful manner, to serve &S^| 
example to the other branches of the sect, *^^| 
were exciting commotions of a like nature in Pn^H 
land, Groningcn, and other provinces and citjes^H 
the Netherlands." ^H 

But it would seem that Menno, and many oM^| 
ers of the sect, were of a different character TrdH 
ytbeae wild /analics, and vi^oW-j 4\att^^tw«A(:S ^^^^| 
■to/enf nnd (awieasproci^eAitifts, a^| 

■^. MennoSimoni8,QfTctW\aT»i,N<\*>\*^™ 



B popish [>riest, ia the year 1536, oppiily .'spoused 
the cause of the AuabaplistB, and iu the following 
year, by sjiecial request, consenied to assume [lie 
fuactiuim a^ their religious teacher. From thia 
period to the end of his life, or for about twenty- 
five years, he travelled with his wife and children, 
amidst jierpetual suHerings, and daily perils of hia 
life, over very many regiona of country ; first in 
West Friealand, the territory of GroniogeD, and 
East Frieslaod, then in Guelderland, Hollaod, 
Brabanti Westphalia, and the German shores aioag 
the Baltic, as far as Livonia ; and gatliered an im- 
mense number of rollovvers,so that he wiia almost 
the common father and bishop of all the Anabnp- 
tisU, and may justly be considered the founder of 
the flounshing sect that has continued down to our 
times. Menno condemned the expectation of a 
new kingdom of Jesus Christ, to be act up by vio- 
lence : he condemned the hope of a perfect church 
to be established by an extraordinary elfusion of 
the Holy Spirit ; he condemned the licentiousness 
of polygamy and divorce, which someof the Ana- 
baptists held ; and would not tolerate those who 
believed that the Holy Ghost descended into the 
minds of many, as ai the first propagation of ihc 
Gos|ii^l, nnd manifested hia presence by miracles, 
prophecies, divine dreams and visions. At the 
same lime he retained the doctrines commonly re- 
ceived among the Anabaplisls, in relation to tho 
baptism of infanta ; the millennium or one ihou- 
aand years' reign of Christ upon earth ; the ex- 
clusion of magistrates from the Chriatiaa church ; 
the abolition of war; the prohibition of oalhs by 
our Saviour; and the vanity, as weU as l^e ^t- 
aiciousness, o/* human science. Thcae, AoW-tXt^s., 
bairever, he w explained and moAvftei aa wa.i'a 
23 
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them not unlike ihe doctrines commonly hold'l 
Prolestania, aod removed all Iheir dangerous i'' 

offensive features, 

The Mennonites afterwards divided inio two 
parlies, one called Flemings or Flundriana, ttnd 
the orher VVaterlandians. The former held and 
observed more slriclly than the others, bolh Ihe m 



^^^ observed more slnclly than the others, bolh Ihe HO^^ 

^^^ cienl do<:trines, and the morals and discipline a^| 

^^H the Anabaptists : the lalter were more lax, depar^^^H 

^^V from the original opinions and discipline, and ^^^| 

^^^ proached nearer (o other Protestant churcbw^^ 

Some of this denomination administer baptism at 

the present day by pouring or sprinkling, and 

plead for it the authority of Menno himself! 

■ "Those among the English," says Dr. Mo9beii]|^H 
■■ who reject the baptism of iDfants, are not caM^H 
Anabaptists, but Baptists. It is probable thai tM^H 
Baptists originated from the Germans end j^^| 
I-,...., _. J .1 . ...... _,, ._ L.j .!._ __ ig ^^^ 

b now 
? th ey 



Dutch ; and that they all once held the same si 
timents with the Mennonites. But they are now 
divided into two general classes; Ihe one cnlM 
General Baptists, or Remonsirants, because they 
believe that God has excluded no man from si "" 
tion by any sovereign decree ;* theoiherare 
ed Particular, or Calvinistic Bnptisi ' 

*Dr. Mnaheim, like the most of thora wbci dislike what N 
called CBlviniem.Fl'OWBlKmifacilily in iiiisrepresetilingir' Tht 
Bapliet ReinonslrBnlB, he nys. " believe ihai (lod Ills exthided 
no mar ' from Balvalion by any eovcreign decree.'' leaving It Is 
beinrerr'd,thBlihe"CBl?iniBliDB«ptiBiB."«iidthe"CBl¥iiiu-" 
DenerHlly, hold the preciaely ojipmiie view. liUneediet 
bow fnlae ihe implicaiion ia. or lo appnd ime in sbowiiu 
viouB diRctence belwren brlieving ihai God lai scetii 
HKn/rnni uUraliim bye tncrreign detriv.ani believing ih 
haB"be«ii pleiised accurdiMg lu tlie unaeBTcliBble Cuum^ 
hiB own wil) ... to pan h« " a porl of our rabellioni ■ 



agree very nearly with the CalvinisW, or Presby- 
terians, in their religious sentiments. 

The ParticulHr BJiptlats are by far the most 
DumerDUS, and have receded so far from the opin- 
ions of their progenitors, that Ihey have almost 
nothing in common with the ancient Anabaptista, 
except that Ihey baptize none but aduhs, and ad- 
minister the ordinance by total immersion. Their 
churches are organized on the congregational or 
indepcndeni plan, and they allow professors of 
religion to lake an oath, bear arms, and fill public 
oivil offices when required. The General Baptists 
consist chiefly of illiterate persona of low condi- 
tion; for, like the ancient Mcnnonites, they de- 
spise learning. Their religious creed is very gen- 
eral and indefinite, so that they tolerate persona 
of all sorts, even Arians and Socinians, and do 
not reject any one, provided he profess to be a 
Christian, a:.d to receive the Holy Scriptures as 
the rule of his faith and practice in religion. 

XI. A brief notice of the sect of the Socinians 
will conclude what I have to say on the siNteenth 
century. This sect derives its name from Lieitus 
and Faustus Socinus. Lieliua was the older, but 
being a man of a mild and gentle spirit, hr did 
not divulge his religious sentiments, except in let- 
ters to his friends. He died at Zurich in l-'ifiS, 
not yet forty years old, professing himself a mLfn- 
ber of the Swiss church, having adopted the Hel- 
vetic Confession. But his nephew and heir, Faua 
tus Socinus, a man of less learning, but moiu 
boldness and resolution, is said to have drawn 
ftom his writings his real sentiments on religion, 
and by publishing them, to have gathei-ed the sect. 
In the early part of the Reformatior , before So- 
ciuus, there were a number of pcr4!ii« ■w\\n ^ 
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^^H •divine Iionoiirs to Jesue Christ. Such 
^^H Helzer, a name famnus among the VHgrant A 
^^H JMpliata, und who was beheaded at Coiiatance 
^^M -1529. And it is said that there were many of 
^^H Ihat sect of like sentiments. John Campaniis, at 
^^H Wittcmberg and elsewhere, propagated ih'; doc- 
^^H ttins, that the Son of God is interior to thp Fatl 
^^H snd revived the ancient Arian heresy. 
^^H committed to prison by the Catholics at Oil 
^^V and kept in confinement twenty-six years, 
^^* Claudius also excited great commotion, about 
year 1.530. He positively denied three ] 
in the Godhead, and maintained that the be) 
of John's Gospel had been 
prisoned at Strasburg, and then bimishod. 
no one gave more trouble and alarm on ibis 
than Michael Servetus, a man of no on 

genius, and of extensive knowledge. He publ 

ed several books on the Trinity, in which he vio- 
lently assailed the doctrine held by the graat body 
of Christ'ans on that subject. After having tra^ 
veiled much, and passed through various s 
' he fixed his residence at Vienne, a town in F; 
f where, in 1553, he secretly publisht'd hie 
|l Work, entitled Reslitutio ChFulianuiini, (a 

tomtion of Christianity.) Many lliings seemedi 

I Akvour his designs ; genius, learning, eloijuence 

[ courage, pertinacity, a show of pioty, and lastly^ 

[ numerous friends and patrons, in France, Ger* 

J, and Italy, whom he had concilialwl b; 

•latum! and acquired endowments. Hovraia bpc 

I before the Inquisition at Vionne, but ma<]( 

escape ; and in passing through SwitzerloDcli 

I somrtime concealed at Geneva. When abo 

■ Jepnrt, he was discovered by Calvin himself 

't nntu 3 iimnediale\y to ttic 
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apprehended him, and nhcr a regular trial and 
oonviciioa of heresy, according to the laws ihcu 
in force, and the spirit and practice of that age, he 
was CDudemned to be burnt alive. Galvin, and 
other ministers of Geneva, interceded for a milder 
death ; but the court would not yield. " A better 
fiite," saya Mosheim, " was merited by this man 
of uncommon genius and great learning ; yet he 
laboured under no small moral defects, lor he was 
beyond all mcs'iiire arrogant, and also ili-tempered, 
oontentious, unvielding, and a aemi-fanatic." 

As the favourers of these views were so vigi- 
lantly watched both by papists and protestouta, 
many of them retired to Poland, where thoy could 
enjoy greater liberty of opinion, as did also many 
of the Anabaptists for the same reason. " Here 
they at first cautiously disclosed their views, being 
timid and doubtful what would be the issue. 
Hence, for a number of years, they lived inter- 
mixed with the Lutherans and Calvinists, who 
had acquired a firm establishment in Poland ; nor 
were they excluded from their communion in wor- 
ship, or from their deliberative bodies. But a(iet 
acquiring the friendship of the nobles and the opu- 
lent, they ventured to act more courageously, g 
lo nttack openly the common views of Christia 
lirnce originated, first, violent contests with the 
Reformed, with whom ihey were principally c 
nected, the issue of which at last wa^, that in 
Synod of Petrikow, A. D. 1565, they were 
quired to secede, and to Ibrm themselves inti 
separate community." These founders of the So- 
cinian sect, however, mostly professed Arian sen- 
timents respecting the Divine nature ; representing 
die Son and ihe Holy Ghost to be persons beg ' 
ten by the one God, the Father ind \nfeiv« 
13* 
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him. Bui they were much divided in opimoB 
among theinselTcs, and much humssed from with- 
out, until John SJeniunsky, the waiwode of Podo- 
lia, granted theni a residence in hie now town of 
Racow, built for them in 1569, The name of So- 
cinions was not yet known. Tboae who after- 
wards bore that name, wore then usually called by 
the Polos, Anabaptists ; because they admilled 
none to baptism in their assemblius but adults, and 
wore ni'ciistomed to rebaptize such as came over 
to them Irom other communities. It was at this 
time thut Faustus Socinua came among them, and 
saiued such ascendency, that he brought the whote 
Unitarian people to surrender to those opinions of 
his, which they had not before received, und la 
coalesce, and become one people. Under the 
guidance of so respectable a leader, they sowi rose 
to distinction and honour, by the accMeioa of 
great numbers of all orders, among wliom were 
many [lersons of noble birth, of opulence, Irarn- 
ing, and influence. The Unitarian religion being 
thus new modelled, and made almost a ikew 3ya> 
tern, required a new Confession. This was drarf"" 
up by Socinus himself, and called the Rauovi 
Catechism. They established a flourishing s« ' ' 
Bt Racow, and pubUsbed mmy books, 1 
authors were learned and able men, and \ 
termi.'d Poloni Fratres, or Polish Brethren. 

Although the Socinians profess to believe t_^ 
all knowlediri of divine things must be derin 
from tne Bto.e, yet they hold that the scns« t 
f^riplure is to be interpreted in conformity wf 
the dictates of right reason. It is a fundamoii 
maxim of the whole Socinian Theology, ih&t ^ 
. "hing must be admilled as a divine doctrine, | 
VAbI ihc humnn nnvA can fttW^ wv^dcratand n 




comprehend; and whatever the Holy Scriplurea 
teach coLjceniiug the nature of God, his counsels 
aod pur|)03es, and the way of salvation, must be 
filed down and polished, by art and reason, till il 
shall agree with the capacities of our minds. 
They iutimate, aud ijoiuetirncs plainly expresa, 
that the inspired writers frequently slipptid, both 
through dtifects of memory, and of capacity; that 
they express their ideas obscurely ; thai they 
use extravsgaot and hyperbolical expressiuus ; 
and therefore must be made intelligible by the aid 
of reaaoD and sagacity. The system ofSocinus, 
Dr. Mosheim suras up in the following words; — 
" God is indeed vastly more perfect than men are, 
yet he is Dot altogether unlike them : by dial 
power with which he controls all nature, he 
caused Jesus Christ, an extraordinary irtun, to 
be born of the Virgin Mary : this man he caught 
up to beuven, imbued him whh a portion of his 
own enerfjy, which is called the Holy Spirit, and 
with a. full knowledge of his will ; and then sent 
him back to this world, that he might promulgate 
to mankind a new rule of life, more perfect than 
the old one, and might evince the truth of his 
doeirine by his life and his death. Those who 
obey the voice of this divine teacher, (and all can 
obey it, If they are so disposed,) bemg clad in 
cither bodies, shall hereafter inhabit the blessed 
abode wheiB God resides: those who do oiher- 

t-"Te being consumed by exquisite torments, shell 
length sink in'a entire anuibilatiun." 
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CENTUBI IVII. 

I. MisBione or the Roman i^hurch. — Z, ChioB — 3. Japai,. 
1 ProieBmnI Miaaians^S. Popish MiMions id A&icB IL 
Souiti Atiiericii.— <i. ProutsUDl Mi»ioi>R m North AmeiM 
— 7. Infidelily. — B, Learning. — 9. Pupps. — 10. I'Rbru.d 
Rome 10 reclaim Proiesutils.— II. Abyuinia — 1'2. MoDB 
13. Jesuila.— H. Pominicani ■iidJanKiiieu.— lA, QuwilT 
—16. Lutheran ohurch — IT. ^nereliBm— 18. Pielism.-^ 
Kerormed churcheB.— 2a Arminian 8)'Biein^-21. Synod J 
Don, — ii, Eiiglaiul. — i3. Arminiang. — M. Quakei&— ^ 
Eiigliah BapiislB. — 26. SociniOiis- 

I. Great effbrw were made in this century bj^ 
the Romao pontifTs to propagate ChrisCianiiy, rniij 
to establish their power nnd authority in loreigu 
lands, and among the healhan. Id the year W^ii, 
was established at Rome, by Gregory XV., ihe 
i Jbmoiis Congregation far Propagating lAe Fuilh, 
liCommonly called the Propaganda, which is fur* 
aisbed with very extensive revenues. This body, 
consisting chie^y of cardioiils, hai for its tibject 
the propagation of the Rornish religion in all 
parts of the world; and, by its immense reve- 
nues, is able to make almost unlimited expendi- 
tures for this purpose. To this insliiuliofl wna 
udded another, by Urban VII)., in 1627. culled 
the College or Seminary for Propagating ttte 
Faith; in which young men Trom all Duiioaa 
are carefully educated, to become preachtirs of 
Christianity in foreign countries. The CoHgr»~ 
gaiion of priesti for foreign missions, was insti- 
tuted by the royal authority in Frnnce, in the 
^.'1; and also the Parlsinn Seminary for 
to foi'cign. iiatwiis, vi«a <M.TOi^«>i U^ cer* 



tsln French bishops and theologians. From th'ta 
Sftrninary go forth the aponlotw. vifian of Siam, 
Tonquin, aad Cochin Chioa, the bishops of Baby- 
lon, und the apostolic vicars of Persia, and other 
iniHsionaries to the Asiatic nations. 

Between the Jesuits and the monks of other or- 
ders, that were sent out on these foreign missions, 
there was considerable difference of opinion, and 
disputation, respecting the proper manner of con- 
verting the heathen. The Jesuits thought it pro- 
per to practise every sort of art and deception, in 
order to accomplish their purpose; and their con- 
verts were permitted to retain most of their pagan 
rites und superstitions, with only a slight accom- 
modation lo Christianity; and were only required 
to nssume the name of Christian by submitting to 
baptism, and other ceremonies of the Romish 
church. The natural prapenaities of the people 
[hey complied with, as far as possible, and care- 
fully avoided whatever was opposed to them. 
This course was condemned by the other orders, 
as tending wholly to subvert the truth of uhris- 
tiftnity ; but such was the power and injlueoce of 
the Jesuits, that ucither they nor the Koniau pon- 
tiffs themselves, were able to correct all that they 
Baw, and acknowledged to be wrong in that pow- 
srful sect. 

By means of the missionary insliluliona abovfl 
named, and the missionaries sent out and sus- 
tained by ihcm, the name and religion of papal 
Christiuns were sounded over nearly all Asia in 
this century. Nearly all the parts of India, espe* 
cially those formerly subject to the Portuguese, 
till they were driven out by tho Dutch, received 
some sparks of light, though involved in muc' 
olisGurity, by iho labours chiefi^ (it \W ^«w:k\\ 
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I mission to these nations was mom noticed 
:e succea^(ii[, ttiun timt to Madura, a. kin^- 
ituHted in the central purts of India, ou this 
aide the Ganges. This missitin was established 
by an Italian Jesuit, by the name of Robert de 
Nubiii { who feigned himself a Brahmin, come 
from a distant country, professiug to reform the 
corruptioua of iheir own religion ; and, by aiain- 
jng hia face, and adopting a very auelere and 
painful mode of life, he persuaded tbe credulous 
people to believe him. This mission prospered 
wonderfully, until it is said to have embraced u 
community almost nuniberleas. But in 1744, 
Benedict XIV., who did not approve of this crafty 
method of the Jesuits in converting the nations, by 
ills mandate, prostrated all these once flourishio<i 
tnissions. 

The Jesuits first introduced papal Christianity 
into Slum, Tonquin, and Cochin China; and vast 
multitudes in these nations are said to have 
eagerly embraced it. But when Alexander VII., 
!>■ the year 1658, thought proper to place bishojn 
- *'er the new church, and for thia purpose sent 
'ver certain French priests, clothed with uulhority 
irom himself, the Jesuits, who can bear no supe* 
riors, and scarcely any equals, treated them with 
great contumely and abuse, and would not sufiVf 
them to enter their harvest. Hence arose in the 
court of Rome a protracted contest ; the issue of 
which plainly showed, that the Jesuits would 
readily resort to the authority of the Roman 
pontiffs to extend and confirm their povrer, bul 
treated it with contempt when it opposed their in* 
tcrests and emoluments. 

U. The large &aA oijiulcnt kingdom of China 
was visited, in the beginniv.^ ol ftaa wlv»w^,^ 
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Jeaiiils, Doiriinicsns, Franciscans, Capuchins, and 
others, for the purpose of spreading the knowledge 
of Christianity. Their labours were at first at- 
timded with great success. But the Jesuits justly 
claim the honour of surmounting the obstacles that 
alood in their way among that proud nation, so 
tenacious of the customs of their ancestors. Find- 
ing Ihem eager after knowledge, and very fond of 
the arts and sciences, especially the mathematics, 
the Jesuits sent among them men, not only well 
acquainted with human nature, and discreet ir. 
managing affairs, but also profoundly versed in 
learning and the abstruse scieuccs. Someol'thttfw 
by their address, the elpgnnce of Iheir manners, 
and their skill in business, soon acquired such in- 
fluence, that high honours and offices were con- 
ferred on them by the emperor; and they were 
employed in affairs of the greatest consequence in 
the court itself. By these means they were able 
without much difficulty, to collect disciples of every 
rank, sex, and age, in all the provinces of this 
vast empire. Their prosperity received a tempo, 
rary check on the death of Xun-C/ii, the first 
emperor of the Mogid race, who left his so 
minor. For the chief nobles, who had long v 
ed the new religion with great aversion, stripped 
the Jesuits of their advantages, their forhmes, and 
their privileges, and condemned John Adam Schall 
their leader, to be put to death, and others t< 
banished the country. But in the year If 
when Cltam-Hi took the sceptre into his ( 
hands, the prostrate cause of the Jesuits was 
cnly restored, but in process of time was advanced 
and exalted more than ever. In 1693 this empe- 
ror published n law, in which he denied that the 
Christian religion was injurioua to Wr. *\iv\c,^ ' 
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Vpposcrs had contended, aud gave all his subjee 
:JUil liberty to embrace it; and in 17U0, 
erected a. splendid leniple for the Jusuits w 

of hia own palace. Christianily, < 
rather Jesuitism, seemed now to be almost Iriun 
pbant in China. But the enemies of the iea\a\ 
Mrenuously maintain, that they purchased I 
Miccess at the expense of committing ofleuces a 

a detestable character ; that they per- 
iauaded the emperor and his nobles, that there was 
very little difference between the ancient religion 
of China, or the precepts of Confucius, and the 
religion of Christ ; that they mixed the Chinese 
superstitions wilh Christianity, and allowed their 
disciples to follow the proiane custotna an 
pious rites of their ancestors ; and the like. 
brought about a slrenuoua controversy in th 
mish church, in which some of the popes seem fl 
have decided for, aud others against, the Jesuitgr 

III, Christianity had been introduced into Jape 
the preceding century, by Francis Xavier, a 
had met with very great success. Schools t 
churches were erected, even in the capital Mea 
In 1585, a Japanese embassy was sent to Roi 
and papal Christianity seemed about to 

the prevailing religion. There were not less thi 

two hundred thousand Christians, and amoiig 
them, princes, courtiers, chief nobles, and gene- 
rals. But the baiw conduct of the Europeans de- 
feated this prospect, and led the emperor to sus- 
pect Christianity to be all a farce. He became 
jealous of the designs of these strangers, and sus- 
pected that it was only a scheme to get possession 
of his country. In 1587, he commenc^ a pers^ 
I. All Jesuits were ordered io quit the coHW 
Some obeyed, but ovbers remait^d I 



Ihrpfoteclion ofthe nobbs. Outoftwoh ndred 
Bud fifty churches, seventy were pulled down; J 
nnd more than twenty thousand Chrisliun 
iheir lives. Persecution waa renewed Jo 1596, 
Trom this circumstance ; a Spanish sea captain, 
driven upon the const, showed a chart of exten- 
sive countries subject to his master ; and being 
nsked how his master could conquer bo many 
nations, he said, their missionaries went forward, j 
and prepared the minds of the people to favour i 
him, and then tJeeta and armies made an easy 
conquest. When this was transmitted to court, 
the eraperoi ^wore, thai the Spaniards should 
never thus 'onquer Japan ; and immediately set 
himself to exterminate Christianity, which ha 
called a devilish law. The missionaries wera ■ 
imprisoned; and not a few of them, as well as of i 
their converts, were put to death. Yet still, in ] 
the beginning of this century, in the year 1603, i 
there were one hundred and twenty Jesuits, most j 
of them priests, in Japan. Another persecution j 
was brought on by an English officer of a Dutch I 
ship, who cautioned the Japanese to beware of tha 1 
military enterprises of the Spaniards; and who i 
represented the priests as designing men, who had j 
been excluded from most European countries, and I 
who did not teach genuine Christianity, And yet, 
by these persecutions, the number of Jesuit-disci- 
ples in Japan had not been greatly diminished; I 
-jjbr many converts were made from time lo tinw I 
Uhal supplied the place of those who had renonnc* I 
^H the faith, or been cut off, by persecution : ainl I 
^wne estimates make the number to have beea ] 
^Hnut four hundred thousand, and others near six J 
Hpondred thousand. But in 1637, the emperor wb^ 
^■Itstpt'rated by certain letters iiitcT?e^t)>d ^■j '^^^1 
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Dut ih, and by othar evid.'nce, bearing strong pro- 
bability, that the Jesuits and other teachers uf tbe 
new religion, designed to raiee a Ecdition by 
nieaiis uf their disciples, and to biing Japan uiidor 
■ die power ol' the Spanish kings. This brouj 
I .on a persecution witliout a parallel ' ' * " 
P Bod every vestige of the Christian n: 

terminated with tire and sword. Decrees v/en 
passed requiring all foreigners to quit the country 
at once, on pain of death; and subjecting every 
foreigner to the same penalty, who should ever 
set his foot in the country. The return of Ihe 
Japanese Christiana to paganism, was now per- 
emptorily required, on pain of death. The de- 
crees were rigorously executed ; and two years 
after, the Portuguese were ail driven from Ihe 
country i and only the Hollanders were allowed 
lo introduce a small quantity of European goods, 
and to live as it were, imprisoned in an extreme 
comer of the empire. Thus lei! the Ja|mnese 
uhurch, if church it may be called, after it had 
,atood very near a century. And this event is 
now, it is said, annually celebrated in all the sea- 
, ports, by publicly trampling under foot the cross 
itmd ail the Popish images. 

IV. Many respectable and pious men altempted 
to rouse the Lutherans, in imitntion ol' the Roman 
Catholics, to missionary efforts in behalf of Iha 
heathen ; but nothing of any consequence was 
done. " Justinian Ernest, Baron of VVels, in 
1664, published two tellers, addressed lo ihi^ !>u> 
theran community, on a relbrmalion of manners, 
and elfuria for the conversion of ihe heathen- la 
Ihe first he proposes lo them three questions; — U 
'l right, that we evangelical Chriatiuns should 
[(^T (he Cospel onrse -ves, and noi seek lo spreai) 



il abroad ? — kit righl, thai we every * 
courage so many lo slody theoiogy, yet give them 
no opporiunily lo go abroad; but rather keep 
them, three, six, or more years, wailing for 
jiarishea lo become vacant, or for ihe posts 
of 3chi)ohnasiers i — Is it right, that we should 
expend so much in dress, high living, uselesa 
amuaemenis and expensive fashions ; yet hilherro, 
have never thought of any means of spreading ihe 
Gospel 1 Hia proposal to form a missionary 
associulior was approved by some, but objeL'ted 
lo by oihe-^, especially among the higher clergy. 
He himself advanced twelve thousand dollars for 
ihe object: went to Holland on the subject, and al 
length shipped for the Dutch West Indies, to 
embark himself in missionary labour; but ho was -| 
no more heard jf." 

" Among Ihe English, in the year 1647, by an 
act of Parliament, the business of propagating 
Christianity was committed lo the care of a society 
composed of men of the highest respectability and 
integrity. This society was revived in ihe reign 
of Charles II., A. D. I66I, and again confirmed, 
and invested with extraordinary privileges and 
rights, hy William III., in the year 1701 ; and be- 
ing enriched with (he splendid donations of kings, 
nobles, and private individuals, has continued 
down to our own limes." It wasi this society that 
supported the various nnissiona'y operations in 
New England, during (he seventeenth century. 
Its expenditures in the year 1661 amounted 
lo three thousand two hundred and eighty dol- 
Urs. 

By the labours of the Dutch, an immense 
ber of people in the island of Ceylon, on the const 
of Malabar, in Ihe island <jrFor»nQaa,aa.4" 
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of Asia, are said lo have renounced thp 

ipious rires of iheir Taihers. ' The 0uich con- 

'tjiiered Ceylou ftom the Portuguesi;, about iha 

'3 of this ceaiury, and immediately 
liahid there the Protestant religiun, excluding 
othfera from every office. The Portuguese inhst 
^u«, and the natives, both Catholics and pagi 

■In ln>ge numbers, embraced the established laithi 
b \t^ai \a pretence. The country was divided 
Sfito \w\\ hundred and forty parishes ; a church 
'•reclea, and a school established in each. E< 
ten schuois hftd a calechisl, who was their 8U 
intended. About (iOeen clergyi 
to the inland. In 1672, Baldaius, one of 
Dun^h ministers, gives account of thirty 
churches \a Joffnapaiam, in which were 
thirty (housukid attendants ou worship on Sunda; 
and about sixioen thousand pupils in the schnota 
ring the week. Near ibe close of the 
Leusdeu wrote to Dr, Increase Mather of Bo3l< 
that in and near the island of Ceylon, the Dul 
pastors had baptized about three hundred thoiii 

I or the natives. The Dutch had also irnnslali 
hud published in the Cingalese language, conaJd- 
(^rable portions of the Bibis, besides catechisms, 
brayers, and other Christian books. The Dulcli 
Jiaving possessed themselves of a lorge part of thu 
'J9lnud uf Java, openud a church in Batavia, the 
ftspitnl, in the year 1621. Pursuing much the 
•nme plans here as at Ceylon, in the year 17!!] 
they could reckon one hundred iliousand Chi' 
ians in Java, and two Dutch, two Portugui 
and one or two Malay churches at Bai ' 
tament in Malay was printed 
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Java, the Dutch sent ministers from Bataviti to the 
island ol' Amboynn, and in 16S6 it is said they 
had converted thirty thousand of the natives. 
Here too, schools were established, and a number 
of ministers stationed, at (he ej^pemseof the Dutch 
East India Company." 

"In 1634, the Dutch formed a settlement on 
the western part of the island of Formosa. Rob- 
ert Junius, of Delft, was sent out by the Dutch 
government to establish Chriatiaoity there. Ho is 
said to have baptized six thousand persons, and 
to have set up schools, in which about six hun- 
dred young men were taught to read. He com- 
jiosed some prayers, and translated certain psalma 
into the Formosan language j and though his 
labours were chiefly in the northern parts of the 
island, yel he had planted churches in Iwenty-threu 
towns in the south, and had set pastors over tht>m, 
when he returned to Holland, fn 1631, the Gos- 
pels of Matthew and John were translated into the 
Formosan language, by Dan. Gravius, and primed 
at .\mslerdHm, together with a catechism. But 
probably before these books reached the island, ji 
was captured by a Chinese pirate, and it has since 
belonged to the Chinese. Besides the converts in 
these places, the Dutch made many others in Su- 
matra, Timor, t^lebea, Banda, Ternale, and the 
neighbouring Molucca islands." 

V. The Capuchin monks, dbout the middle 
of this century, encountered it credible toils and 
hardships in bringing some of the femr^iona 
tialions of Africa, contiguous to the Poriuj{<nis© 
Kltlemenls na the western coast, to the knowledge 
of Christ. But ihcir success was not great. Tha 
Aborigines of America, who have been subdued ^ 
by the iSpanish, Portuguese, and Fienc,\\,Vvi.Ne. i 
24* 
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ceived some alight knowledge of ttxi Romyi) 

religion, by the Jesuits, FrancjacaQs, aai others 

but [his knowledge has usually exerted but I 

iBfluence, and it is wholly oWured by the L 

Iterity of their cusEoma and manners. 

^cs, both in North and South Anneriui 
Commonwealths have been founded by lU 
Jesuits. " But while the Jesuits highly exlol I ^ 
nerits and zeal of their order in this thing, othei 
deny their claims; and mtuntain, that I^ey t 
more enger ader public honours, wealth : 
power, than the advancement of Christianity ; 
say, they have collected immense quantities q 
gold, from Paraguay, which is subject to I" 
sole authority, and from other couatriea, whU 
they have transmitted to their society in EurofMf 

VI. Very diflerent from these, were 
«ionary efforts of Eliot, tiie Mayhews, Bouni 

id others, of the Puritan emigrants to Nt;W Kng- 
Eliot, who has been called the Apostle of 
jians, laboured among them from 1632, 

ly-eight years, or until his death, in 1690. He 
established a number of congregations, and set 
over theni Indian preachers whom he had instruct- 
ed. He set up schools in their villages, introduced 
a. regular form of civil government, and many of 
tbe uueful arts and industry. He translated into 
the Indian language, primers, catechisms, the 
Pmctiue of Piety, Baxter's Call to the Unconverted, 
several of Mr. Shepherd's works, and at length ti 
-whok' Bible, which was first published at Ca 
.britfge in 1664, and again just after his deathi 
**"' Mayhews laboured much among thf Indtai 
'Si Nantucket and Martha's Vineyard ; and f 
nbor of them bcciime converts lo Chtlj 

iijly. Mr Ri-.hi"d Bouitte -wtis i:tT^uned, f 
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1666, over bd Indi 
cliarge, iu 1674, t 
souls, of whom ninety were baptized, and twenty 
seven communicants. Many others devoted sorno 
part or their time to the ioslruciion of the Indians. 
— The state of Christianity among the Uidians of 
New England, in 1687, was thus described by 
Dr. Increase Mather, in a letter to Dr. Leusden : 
" There are six churches of baptized Indians in 
New England, and eighteen assemblies of cale- 
chumena professing the name of Christ. Of the 
ludiaus, there are four and twenty, who are 
preachers of the word of God : and besides these, 
there are four English ministers, who preach iha 
gospel in the Indian tongue." 

VII. In the seventeenth century, infidelity be- 
gan to prevail to a great extent ; and not a few 
persons, and some of ihem men of considerable 
learning and talents, distinguished themselves as 
the opposers of Christianity. The English com- 
plain, that from the time of Charles II., their na- 
tion was contaminated with the grossest vice and 
profligacy ; that this state of things gave rise to 
unbridled licentiousness of speculation, and <lispu- 
tation on religious subjects ; and that both united 
produced a multitude of persona who prostituted 
their talents and ingenuity, to extinguish all sense 
of religion and piety. The standard bearer of this 
impious company, who set themselves in opposi- 
tion to God and things sacred, was Thomas Hob- 
bes, of Malmesbury- He subverts all the founda- 
tions of religion, and makes moratity depend wholly 
on the enactments of monarchs. He was a man, 
daring, crafty, acute, and perspicacious, and of 
more genius thai- jea'niiig or knowledge, either 
human oi divini . Jo' n ^Vilmnt. earl of R«ite»s 
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—M, attacked God and retigioi 
■iftny than Hobbes, He was 
Wisnernmenl and brillianey of genius j biit 
KAtoiushing levity, and while hualth permitted, 
llibidiaous and debauched. He died, 16S0, an 
1 humble peniteal, seriously lamenting and de- 
K'testiog his former wickedness and prolanilv, 
Kittnd casting hia soul upon the mercy of God 
r Christ. Anthony Ashly Cooper, earl of Shaf 
rbury, attacked Christianity in a covert maiu 
sometimes expressing great respect for it. — BW' 
his pungent wit, the elegance of his style, ftnd the 
charms of hia genius, rendered him the more dsn- 
gerouB foe to religion, in proportion to the ooa- 
ccaiment he practised. He died at Naples of 
consumption, A. D. 1703. Other writers of 
stamp were, John Toland, an Irishman ; who 
not destitute of learning, but vain -glorious, and 
abandoned morals: — Edward Herbert, baron 
Cherbury ; who if he did not deny the truth of 
Cfaristiaaity, yet maintained that the kaowlcdge 
of it, was not necessary to salvation ; — Charles 
Blount, who committed suicide in 1693. — On the 
continrnt, Bt^nedict de Spinoza, o Portuguese Jew, 
who died at the Hague in 1677, stands at the head 
of those who embrace the I^tillieislic liocti 
i. e. that the universe is God. He has had 
foliowurs and admirers, and it is said still has 
Europe, 

Vin. Literature, the arts and sciences, 
advanced in this century by many dislinguisi 
individuals; such as, Galileo in Italy; Tye 
Brahe, among the Danes ; Francis Bacon, (L( 
Verulnm,) Robert Boyle, Sir Isaac Newton, nfll 
John Locke, among the English ; Jolm Kepler, 
John Hevelius, WiUinm Godfte^ Lavtuiii, among 
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the Gerraans ; the Bernouilli in Switzerland ; and 
Hugo Grotiua in Holland. Also, among the Fa- 
thers of the Oratory, and the Janseiiists, in France, 
learning and philosophy were greatly advaaced 
by auch men as Malebranche, Aroaud, Lami, 
Nicole, Pascal, Des Cartes, and Gassendi. The 
court of Rome, however, fearing everything new, 
viewed the progress of science with great jealousy ; 
and Galileo was imprisoned for bringing forward 
. the Copemican system of astronomy, — There was 
a philosophical sect that made much noise in this 
century, the professors of which styled themselves, 
the Rosecrucian Brethren. They were a set of 
Alchemists, who sought for the Philosopher's 
Stone, and the Elixir of Life ; and who explained 
every thing in the moral and religious, as well as 
in the natural world, by chemical terms, and in 
analogy with chemical principles. 

IX, The Roman pontilfs of the seventeenth 
century were, as usual, some better and some 
worse. lunocenl X., from A. D. 1644 to 1655, 
surreudered himself to the control of a wicked 
and insolent kinswoman, by the name of Olym- 
pia ; with whom, it would seem, he kept up a very 
criminal intercourse. All public alfairs, civil and 
sacred, were under her control. Innocent XI,, 
from 1676 to lfi89, was perhaps the best pope of 
[his century. He e.ierted himself lo reform the 
corrupt state of the church and of the clergy, bul 
with liltle success. Innocent XII,, from Iflai tc 
17U0, was like minded, but with no belter auc- 

X, Great efforts were made by the court of 
Rome, not only to extend their power and mflu- 
eQCB ov cr foreign and heathen nations, as we have 
seen ; lut iitso to reo'iiim the dominion ■wiiSK.tv \.W| 
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had liisl by Ihe Reformation. To accomplish [hid 
end, ihpy resorted to the powers of genius, to nrras 
and violeni^e, to promises, !a flatteries, to disputa- 
tions, to wiles and fallacies ; but, for the most 
part, with little auccess. It was this that brought 
on the disastrous thirty years'war of Germany, 
which was terminated by the peace of Westphalia, 
A. D. 164S, It was in this war, that the ' " 
brated Guatavua Adolphus, king of Sweden, 
tinguished himself, and lost his life in delen 
the German Protestants from the tyranny of 
house of Austria. By the peace of Westphalia, 
(lie grual imprests of "the Lutheran and Reformed 
jhurches were firmly established. After this, the 
.toman pontifts and their adherents did not 
ture to make public war against the Proteetant 
but whenever it could safely be done, they exe\ 
themselves to the utmost to abridge their rigl 
advantages, and privileges, in every possible man- 
ner ; although secured to them by oaths, and the 
most sacred enactments. In Hungary, in Polft&d, 
in the valleys of Piedmont, and throughout Ger- 
many, they who dissented from the Roman "~ 
tiff, experienced from time to time, to their 
great sorrow and distress, that no compact, ' 
mg the power of the Romish church, was ac( 
ed sacred and inviolable at Rome. " And w 
long," says Dr. Mosheim, 

established belief at Rome, that God has given to 
the Romish church and to its head, dominion 
the whole Christian world, 
ed that those can live in security and safety, 
renounce subjection to it." 

Many efforts were made to bring England 
to her allegiance to the pope. One was the _ 
oowder plot, A. D. 1605, \a\V. TC\e,i\ of James 
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in which it was designed, hy meana vl gunpowder 
deposited under the parliament house, to destroy 
the king, auil the wlioie British parliament, at n 
single hlow. But this nefarioua plot, devLsed by 
thriB JeBuils, was happily discovered in time, la 
the reign of Charles I., the son and successor of 
Jamis 1,, who was guided chiefly by the counsels 
of WilUam Laud, archbishop of Canterbury, (who 
was at least half a Papist,) the same thing was 
attempted, with great hope of success, by caresses 
and promises. But this hope was blasted by the 
civil war, in which Laud and Charles were both 
beheaded, and Oliver Cromwell placed at the head 
of the government, with the title of Protector. The 
same attempts were made in the reign of Charles 
II., and continued in the reign of James IL, and 
finally brought on the revolution, in which the 
house ofSluarl yielded to the house of Hanover, 
snd William, prince of Orange, who was a Pro- 
testant, ascended the Ihrone of England. 

Many eflbrts were made on ihe continent to 
bring about a reconciliation and union between 
Catholics and Protestants, by means of public con- 
ferences and disputations, but without any success. 
The great effort on Ihe part of the Romanists was 
to make it appear, that when rightly uiiderstood, 
there was but small difference between Ibem ; a 
thing which Protestants could never be persuaded 
to believe. 

XI, In the beginning of the century, the Porfii- 
guese Jesuits, by their cunning and management, 
had induced the king of Abyssinia, to swear obe- 
dience to the authority of tbri Roman pontiff, and 
to require his people to embrace the religinn of 
Home. But by their ill-timed zeai, »nd vioteM 
Dceedinga, they los*. 'very thing; awA m VSIK 
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(hey were wholly driven from Ihe countrj", with 
out the least indulgence; since whifh lime ihe 
Abyssinians have strictly proliibitod fiireignere 
fr )m entering their bordera. 

XH. Several new orders of Monks aiY>se in this 
crntury ; as the French Society of Fulhcrs of the 
Oratory of Ihe Holy Jesus, instituted in 1613, 
This institution was intended to oppose tlie Jesuits, 
and has trained up many persons eminent Ibr 
piety, eloquence, and erudition. — The Priests of 
the Missions, instituted in 1033; — they were to 
attend to three things : first, to improve and amend 
themselves, daily, by prayers, meditation, reading, 
&c. ; secondly, to perform sacred missions atnoug 
the people living in the country towns and villages, 
eight months iu the year ; ond lastly, to superin- 
tend seminaries, in which young men are eaucat* 
ed for the priesthood, and train up candidates for 
the sacred office. Under the counsel ond palroft. ■ 
age of these Priests of the Missions, nre the Vtl> 
gins of Love, or the Sisters of Oharity, whos 
business it is to minister to the indigent in sich 

Xm. Many and grievous charges were braughll 
against the Jesuits in almost every country, o] 
their enemies, especially the Jansenlsts ,- many a 
which charges were substantiated by nbiindsi 
evidence ; yet they maintained their ground, a" 
(HiBsossed great wealth and inffuenci?-, 

Tha' the doctrines of Christianity were greatlrf 
perverted, and the very foundations of morality n 
a great measure destroyed, by the Jesuits, ia th| 
public complaint of many writers of every olw 
■ sties of men. in the Itomish churc 
nrged with teaching the following do< 
' That IV Wd man, -nW w *.« eniil^ 
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stranger lo the love of God, provided he Teels aome 
Tear of divine wrath, sad from a dread of punish 
moiit avoids grosser crimes, is a fit candidalB tin 
etortml salvatioa ; That men may sin, with safety, 
provided they have a probable reason for the sin ; 
i. e, some argument or authority in favour of it i 
That nrtions in themselves wrong, and conlrary (o 
the divine law, are allowable, provided a person. 
Ban control his own mind, and in his thoughts con- 
nect a good end, with the criminal deed, or as ihey 
espresa it, direct his attenliou aright ; Thai philo- 
sophical sins, that is, actions which are contrary 
to the law of nature and to right reason, inn per- 
son ignorant of the written law of God, or dnbioua 
as to its true meaning, aro light offences, and do 
not deserve ihe punishments of hell : That the 
deeds a man commits, when wholly blinded by his 
lusts and the paroxysm of passion, and doslitule of 
all sense of religion, though they be of the vilest 
and most inexcusable character, can by no meant 
be charged to his account in the judgment of God j 
l>ecause such a man is like a madmBD : That it ia 
right for a man, when taking an oath, or forming 
a contract, in order to deceive the judge and sub- 
vert Ihe validity of the covenant or oiiib, tacitly to 
add something lo the words of the compart or 
oalh 1 and others of like kind. The reason assign- 
fd, why so many kings and princes, and persons 
of every rank and sex, commilted the care of their 
souls to the Jesuits, rather than lo others, is, that 
Ihey by their precepts, extenuated the guilt of sin, 
flattered the criminal passions of men, oud opened 
tin easy and convenient way to heaven. 

XIV, A great controversy was carried on 
iweeu the Dominicans and Jiinsenisia on the i 
side, and Ihe Jesuits on the other, res^ma^ vVa i 
25 
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dojlrines of Grace, Predealin alien, &c. ; ihe for 
nier maiiiiHiniog [he ayslem of Augustioe, di^r 
ing little from thai of Calvin ; the latter approach' 
mg that of Pelagiua, or nearer, perhaps, lo wha- 
H since been called Arminianism. These dis- 
cuaaions produced great esciiemenl, and sometimes 
violent ciintesls between the parlies. By the ur 
gent solieilalioa of the Jesuits, pope [nnocent X. 
Was induced by a public edict, dated May Slst, 
1653, lo condenin as I'alse and heretical, the Rva 
following propositions, extracted from the works 
of Jansenius, viz : 

1. "Thitl there are some commands of God, 
which righieous and good men are absolutely un- 
able lo obey, though disposed to do it ; and thnl 
Gtxi does not give them so much grace as thai 
they may be able to observe them, 2, That no 
person in this corrupt stale of nature, can resist 
^livinu grace operating upon the mind. 3. That in 
order lo a man's being praiae or blame worthy be- 
fore God, he need not be exempt from necessilv. 
■ only from coercion. 4. That the Seini-Pelk- 

ns erred greatly by supposing that the humBn 
will has the power both of admitting and of rejeci- 
ing thy operuiionsof iniernnl, preventing grace, 6. 
That whoeveraffirmslhat Jeaus Christ made expis- 
ion by his sufTerings and death, for the sins of all 
nankind, ia a Semi'PcIagian." 

XV. A sect called Quietists, arose towards ihe 
end of this century, and attracted considerable t.o- 
ttce. They held doctrines very similar to those of 
the ancient MyalicB. The author, of this aerl, 
was one MolinoB,ii Spanish priest, who was thrown 
Into prison for his sentiments, where he died j yol 
ne hnd numerous disciples in Italy, Spain, Pranee, 
md rbe .\el Iwrliinds. 



In refjard lo the Greek church, oolhiig '.Ti ecu- 
liar inlerest seems lo hnve transpired in this cgd- 
tury. Some efforts were stilt madf, to bring o< 
Ihti Greeks, and other Asiatic Chrisliaos, lo : 
Romish church ; but without effect. 

XVI. The Lutheran church Bustained some li 
in the bcgiuoing of this century, by the 
of Maurice, landgrave of Hesse, who wei 
the Hetbrmed ; and commanded that the people, 
throughout his province, should be thoroughly 
taught the Refortned doctrines, and that public w 
ship be conducted in the Genevan manner. John 
Sigismuud also, the elector ofBrandenbur^r, lellihe 
cominuiiiuu of the Lutherans, and went over to th 
Reformed. Miiny efforts were made, from lime I 
lime, lo bring about a union between the Lulhera 
and the Reformed churches ; but without success. 
The Lutherans never would yield in the smallest 
degree. 

XVII. There were two controversies ■ 
greatly troubled the Lutheran church during 
century. One was called the Syncreiisiic, nod the 
other, the Pielialic controversy. The first was oc- 
casioned hy George Calixlus, a professor of theolo- 
gy, in the university of Helmstadt ; a man who 
hod few equals in this century, either for leariiin 
genius. His object was, ii is said, lo unite Iha 
Uomish, Lutheran, and Calvinislic churches in the 
bonds of charity and benevolence. He maintain 
ed, 1. " That the fundamental doctrines of Christ 
ianity, by which he meant those elementary prin- 
ciples whenceall its truths flow, were preserved it 
all three communions, and were contained it 
ancient form of doctrine that is vulgarly known by 
the Dame of the Apostles' Creed. 2. That ti 
tenets and opinions which had been conHla.i\i.U ? 



reived by the ancient doclora, during the first five 
centuries, were to be considered as of equal truih 
and authority with the expreiis declaraliona ond 
doctrines of the Scriptures." This brought upon 
him a furious atlacl<, and was the occasion of 
B protracted controversy, that had well nigh rent 
aauniier ihe Lutheran church. 

XVIII, The Pictistio controversy grew out of 
(he etforts of the learned and pious Spcner, and 
others, who united with him, to revive true reli. 
gion, both among the people, and among the cler- 
gy, which seems at this lime lo have been at a low 
I ebb. For this purpose, Spener set up private 
■ meetinga at Frnnhforl, something like prayer- 
' meetings, called Colleges of Piety, and aflerwards 
published a book under the title of" Pious Desires, 
in which he set forth his views of Ihe evils exist 
ing in the church, and Iheir remedies, Theau 
views spread, and were adopted very extensively, 
I Meetings for prayer and exhortation were opened 
I in very many places ; and often through igno. 
ranee or mistaken zeal, were improperly conduct- 
ed, and gave rise lo considerable irregularities. 
The Pielisis insisted on a change in the manner of 
leaching theology in the schools, more in conform- 
ity with the Scriptures, and the necessity of devot- 
ed piety in the teachers and ministers of religion. 
They also thought it necessary, 1. "To suppress 
in the public instruction, certain common expres 
sions, which the depravity of men leads them to 
construe in a manner to (avour their wickedness. 
Sorb were the following ; that no person can at- 
tain, in me present life, that perfection which lbs 
•aw of God demands ; that good works are 
lecessary to salvatio.i ; that in the act of jniitil 
'ion, fiiith ml) W oncc.oeA, ^^ wa «!kWt 
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works. But very many fi^ared, lesl if thest bar- 
riers were removed, the Iruth would be corrupted, 
or at least, would be exposed naked and delence- 

duct should be introduced, than were generally foi- 
lowed ; and that many things, which foster the in* 
ternn. diseoae of the mind, such as dancing, pan- 
lomimes, jocular dIsM-ourse, plays, dramatic exhi- 
bitions, the reading of ludicrous books, and certain 
kinds of amusements, should be removed from Ifae 
class of indifTerent things, which are either good 
or bad according to the spirit and temper of those 
who engage in ihcm, and should be classed among 
sinful a'^ud unlawful things. But many thought 
this morality too rigorous. Hence that old contro- 
versy of the schools was revived ; whether there 
are certain actions, that are neither good nor evil, 
but indifferent ; or whether every thing men do, 
ia either sinful or holy. And on each of the sub- 
jects enumerated, there were frequent and very 
warm debates, which were not always conducted 
with precision, temperance, and gravity. 3. That 
in addition to the public astjemblieB for religious 
worship, there should be frequent private meetings 
for prayer and other religious exercises. But 
very many judged, and experience confirmed the 
opinion, that these Colleges of Piety, as they 
were called, were attended with more danger than 

Besides these, a number of local or less impor- 
tant CO til rovers ies were carried on in the Lutheran 
church, during this century, but which it would he 
tin profitable to mention, 

XIX. By the Rngli.ih ar.d Dutch, the Reformed 
religion wns tra.isplanled into Africa, Asia, and ' 
pecjally America. But the Ue(oin\e,4 c^iitt^ 
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Franci, which hnd flourished frcm the l!mes of 
Henrj' IV., and had produced su iniiny emim'r.l 
iffered an aimosl enlire overlhriw, iiniJer 
Louis XIV., by the revocaiion of the edict ofNnn- 
tcs. A. D. 1685. This edict, which had secured 
to the Protestants their righis nod privileges for 
ly one hundred years, Louia XIV., overcome 
he arguments and importunalB aupplicatioos 
the French bishops, the Jesuits anrl ihe pope, 
[ revoked, and required his Reformed subjects to re- 
turn to the religion of their progenitors. This 
most unrighteous act deprived France, notwith- 
standing the great pains taken to prevent Iheir 
escape from the kingdom, some say of half a 
_ lion, and others say eight hundred thousand of hi 
Laiost valuable and useful citizens. Nearly foilj 
^thousand are said to have passed over In GnglaiH 
F whence many of ihem came to the United Sta 
' of America. Vast numbers settled in Hollar 
and large numbers in the Protestant stales of Ger- 
many, particularly in Prussia, and in Swiizpirland 
and Denmark. The cruellies that atleuded this 
persecution arc too various and ho 
tailed. The Waldenses inhabiting the valleys fl 
Piedmont, by the instruments of the Roman po| 
liff, were miserably oppressed and harassed fi^ 
time to time, almost to extermination, parlici " 
in the years 1655, 1686, and 1696. The chuid 
of the Palatinate, also, from the year 1685, whf 
the government passed into the hands of a ~ 
. Catholic prince, gradually sufTered so muc 
I Vution, that from holding Ihe first rank, it 
■pressed lo almost the lowest among the Reform 
fhtiwhes of Germarvy. 

The school lit Geneva vjaa "m ftw^i t»?«bs.-««, 
hat m.i!li-i.de9 rasoTte4 to 4 ttoi* «& \i««^s , «* 
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heocB the opiniona of Calvin, resppcting the divine 
decrees and grace, reudily spread every whore, 
and were generally embra^ied and introduced into 
all the schools. Yet there were some here and 
there, who wholly d'aagreed with these doctrinea, 
of whom Jamea Anninius, profeasor of theology 
at Leyden, was the principal one, and gave name 
to the party. 

XX. " The distinguishing tenets of the Arnii- 
nians," saya Buck, " may be comprised in the 
five following articlea, called the Mve JPoints, 
relative to predestination, universal redemption, 
the corruption of man, conversion, and perse- 
verance, viz ; — 

1. That God, from al! eternity, determined to 
bestow salvation on those who, he foresaw, would 
persevere unto the end, and to inflict everlasting 
puDishmenia an those who should continue in 
their unbelief, and resist his divine succours; so 
that election was conditional, and reprobation in 
like manner the result of foreseen infidelity and 
persevering wickedness. 

2. Thai Jesus Christ, by his suRerings and 
dealh, made an alonemenl for the sins of al] 
mankind in general, and of every individual in 
particular; that however none but those who 
believe in him, can be partakers of divine 
benelita. 

3. That true faith cannot proceed from tbt 
erzise of our natural faculties and powers, 
fiom the force and operation of free will, i 
man, in consequence of his natural corruplic 
incapable of either thinking or doing any good 
thing; and that, therefore, \l \s Tvwxa^ax-i , V 
order lo bia conversion and sa\vav\r>«^'^\'»-\'^ 

ji'^neraled and renew --d bj V\\e o^TaJ^\«>^ 
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i|JIoly Gh.3t, which is Ihe gift of Go! thi 
,Jesus Christ. 

4. Thai Ihia divine grace or energy of th*^ 
Holy Glioat, begins and perfects every thing that 
can be called good in man ; and conaeqiiently, 
all good works are to be attributed to God ulones 
that, neverlhelesH, this grace is offered to all, and 
does not force men to act again.st their inchuQ' 
tioDs, but may be resisted and rendered inelTectiial 
by the perverse will of the impenitent sinner. 
Some modern Arminians interpret this and tht 
Jast article with greater latitude. 

5. That God gives to the truly faithful ' 
are regenerated by his grace, the means of [ 
serving themselves in this state. The first J 
Riimans, indeed, had some doubts with respect^ 
the closing pan of this article, but their followi 
uniformly maintain, that "the regenerate 
lose true justifying faith, fall from a sta 
grace, and die in their sins." 

XXI. It was to settle this Arminian cc 
Tersy, that the famous Synod of Dort was 
Tened in 1618, by authority of the States Geneni 
•* The most eminent divines of the Unilcd F 
vinces," says Buck, " and deputies \^tnm I 

churches of England, Scotland, Swilzerlnod, B , 

men, Hesse, and the Palatinate, assembled on this 
occasion, in order to decide the controversy be- 
tween the Calvinists and Arminiuns. The Svnod 
had hardly commenced its deliberations, berorc a 
dispute on the mode of proceeding drove the Ar- 
minian parly from the Assembly. The Armininna 
insisted upon beginning with a rerutation of tba 
"'.Iviaistic doctnnes, es^iecwW-j feaV ■^■l -ro-jtrfM*, 
I, wliiUt the Svnoi Aevcttrottei, ■^>^^'_.**-_^ 
lonstranls were' accuaei o^ icsj'^'s ' 
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rerormed faith, they ought first to justify ihotn- 
BelvGs by si;ri|itural proof of their own opinions. 
All means to persuade the Armijiaiis lo submit 
(" ihis procedure having failed, they were ban- 
ished the Synod for iheir refusal. The Synod, 
however, proceeded in tbeir examination of the 
Avniinian tenets, condemned their opinions, and ^^ 
excommuniealed their persons, whether justly or ^H 
unjustly, let the reader judge. Surely no one ^H 
<^u be an advocate for the persecution which ^H 
followed, and which drove these men from their ^B 
churches and country into poverty and exile. 
The authority of this Synod was far from being 
universally acknowledged, either in Holland or in 
England. The provinces of Friesland, Zealand, 
Utrecht, Guelderland, and Groningen, could not 
be persuaded to adopt their decisions, and they 
were opposed by king James I. and Archbishop 
Laud, in England." 

XXII. The English church was agitated with 
violent storm!}, Vt'hen James I. came to the 
throne, after the death of Elizabeth, the Puritans 
promised themselves greater liberty and privileges j 
for he had been educated in Scotland, and pro- 
fessed attachment to the puritan doctrines But 
very soon they found their hopes disappointed, 
James was ambitious and fond of power ; and ha 
at once judged that the Episcopal form of church 
government would be more convenient and friendly 
to his wishes than the Presbyterian. His maxim ^k 
was, "No bishop, no king." He, therefore, showed ^H 
great partiality Co the Episcopalians. And anep;^H 
a while he embr^iced the Arraintan doctrines, and ^H 
vjolenlly opposed the decrees o^ &«. ^•j^u.i tS. 
Don ; and there ia good e\ Acntc \q \«^\fcNe '^™*2*. 
be/ore his death, in ■•6a5,\«i e-iew lyauVsw^*"* 
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uniting himself with the church of Rome. The 
king becoming thus alienated iVoin ihe Calvinisiio 
opinious and customs, the old hatred against llie 
' Puritans, which had somewhat subsided, again 
I .revived. His son and successor, Charies I., de- 
I termined to wallt in the steps of his father. He 
r therefore used every effort, first, to extend Ihe 
legal power, and to exalt it above tbe authority of 
the laws; secondly, to subject tbe whole church 
of Great Britain and Ireland, to the e|iisco]ial form 
of government, which he considered as of dii'iiie 
(ippoinimenl, and as affording the best 'ecorily to 
I itbe crown ; and thirdly, lo reduce the whole rell- 
a of the country to the pattern and form of the 
I primitive church, in the first four centuries, re- 
] 'jecting all the doctrines and institutions of the 
I Genevans. The execution of these designs be 
' entrusted chiefly to William Laud, then bishop of 
London, and afterwards, from 1633, arcbbiaht^ 
of Canterbury. The lawless and violent manner 
in which Laud prosecuted this work ; his nttnmpia 
to introduce Arminian doctrines and Romish cere- 
monies into the English church; hie high-toned 
episcopacy, which he attempted to im|ii)so upon 
the Scottish church; the violent persecution he 
carried on against Ihe Puriians; and his taking 
some direct steps towards a union with the cliurt-h 
of Rome, excited immense odium against the king, 
and himself, and the whole order of bishops, lie 
was therefore arroigued by the parliament in 1644> 

I judged guilty of betraying the liberties and the 
religion of the country, and beheaded. The king 
j)i/iiself, in 164S, shared the same fate. During 
4be Cbmmonweaith, anA\.Wii*ec\(ita\'n.';t'AnTO- 
»elL until the restotaWon ot CWT\ca\\.,>W.'*^ra.. 
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«way. Am" it is melancholy still to witless a 
spirit of exiiliiaion and intoleraDce. 

The famoua Westminster Asaemblv of divines 
was called together, A. D. 1643, by the English 
parliament, in order to aid them by their counsel, 
in settling the government, worship, and doctrines 
of the English church. They wem mon of differ- 
ent seniimenia, Presbyterians, Braslians, and In- 
dependents, with some moderate E[iiscopaiians, 
But a gi'ent n»ajorily were Presbyterians, This 
Assembly drew up that Conressioo of Faith, Cate- 
chisms and form of government, which are still 
retained, with very slight alterations, by the Pres- 
byterian church, both in Scotland and America. 

" On the restoration of Charles II., to the throne 
of his father, in 1660, thfi ancient forms of eccle- 
siasticttl government, and public worship returned 
also, and the bishojis recovered their lost dignities. 
Those who preferred other forms, or the Non-con- 
formists, as they were called in England, expected 
(hat some place would be assigned to them in the 
church ; but their hopes ivere quickly disappoint- 
ed. For Charles again placed bishops over the 
Scots, who were so religiously attached lo the 
Genevan discipline; and likewise over the Irish. 
And, afterwards, in the year 1662, all those who 
reftised to subject themselves to the rites and in- 
BtitutioDs of the English church, were, hy a public 
law, separated wholly from its communion." 
This was the famous Act of Uniformity, which 
required nil clergymen, not only to use the liturgy, 
but also to renounce and condemn the solemn 
League and Covennnl, Presbyterian ordination, 
and nil efforts for chnnj^ing \\\e ^tpscv\\ p?,\^W.\aV 
menf. In consequence ot t\m acV, 5i«>v\ ^■"* 
thoasand ministei's, cli'icflv Vtea\i-^\eivMis>i ■*' 
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turned out of iheir churches, because they could 
not conform lo the law. Ai Ihe same time, all the 
old lawa against coo veil tides, neglect of the parish 
I churches, &c., were revived: aad these subji^iea 
■ «11 Non-con formiatB to tt civil prosecuiioD. The) 
Sontinued therefore to suffer many ioconvenirinces, 
fand Bomeiimea bloody persecution, until the Tol- 
eration Act, in the reign of William and Mary, 
A. D. 1689, This Act provides that all dissent- 
ers from the church of England, except Papists 
and Anli-Irinilarians, shall, by taking an oiilh of 
allegiance, and subHcribing to the doctrianl part 
of the Thirty-nine Articles, be exempted from all 
petinliies prescribed by the Acts which enforce 
uniformity ; and be allowed to erect houses of 
worship, have their own preachers, and lo 
and worship according lo their own views, pro 
they do not when met, lock or bolt their dooi 
They are not, however, exempted from tithes, 
other payments for the support of the estikblisliir'd 
churches ; nor are they excused from the oaths re- 
quired by the Corporation and Test Acts, which 
exclude Non-con fnrmi sis from all civil offices. In 
consequence of their persecutions and oppi 
multitudes of the N on -can for mists, from 
time, emigrated to America, and planted flourieli- 
ing colonies and churches in this land of freedi 
The first of these emigrants landed at Plyiiii 
liock, A. D. 1620. 

XXIII. The Arminiana were also called 
monslranta, from a petition they presented lo tha 
States of Holland and West Friesland, in 1610, 
which was called a Remonstrance. The cause 
of .Irminius was s\Ja\a^Vlei \)"j wsnwti^ \W. ?,( 
men in the commonwea\\\\, awdn as 'ioVas**,' 
ienbaroevelt, Hugo GidUms, «^i ^o^^**«- 
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gerbe«ls ; f:>r which the first wan coni.ei. loed to 
BuSer capiral punishinenl, and (he others impris- 
oned, through the influence of Maurice the prince 
of Oraiigp. Afler the Arniinian« were condemned 
ond escommunicaied by the Synod of Durt, as be- 
fote stated, L.iey wore driven from ail their ofGces, 
both civil a.ad ecclesiastical, their ministers were 
prohibited from preaching; and their congrega- 
lions were suppressed. Refusing to submit to the 
[wo Inst of these hard decrees, they were subjected 
to lines, impriaoameDts, and various other punish- 
ments. Many of them retin.'d to Antwerp, others 
to France, and a considerable number to Holstein, 
where they were kindly received by Frederic, the 
duke; and where they built for themseives a 
town which they called Fredericksf^t. 

After the death of Maurice, in 1C25, they were 
permitled lo return lo Holland, as maoy as chose, 
and were restored to their former reputation and 
tranquillity. They founded a dislinguislicd school 
at Amsterdam ; which has had some very eminent 
professors, as Simon Episcopius, Stephen CurceU 
laeus, Philip Limborch, John Le Clerc, and John 
JanKS Wctstein. The Arminians in Holland be- 
caine more latitudinartan bordering on SocJnian 
sentiments, and have not increased much. Armi- 
nian doctrines, however, have prevailed very ex- 
t«)9ively in many parts of the world. In the 
church of [England, although ten Articles remain 
unchanged, and are deciiledly CaJvinistic, yet 
Amiinian sentiments have prevailed since the 
days of Laud. But Arminians difTer in many re- 
spects among themselves, and are uniform only 
Viejecting the doctrine of dettws otiA Ta^KtAsHi- 

X/V. The parent of IV sect oiWeA- ^■*» 
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*hich sprung up in England in the time of' 
civil wara, atmut the year 1650, was George 

liter; amaii of no education, of nail 
mind, but gloomy and visionary. 
professed to be under the guidance of ihi> Holy 
Spirit, and travelled about preaching, and exhort- 

eople lo attend to the voice of thR divii 
word, which lies concealed in the hearts of 
He sometimes interrupted worshipping assembi 
by speaking out in them ; for which ho 
prisoned by the magistrates, and sever! 
very severely handled by the mob. He soon col- 
lected a number of disciples, some of whom 
to have been delirious fanatics j but by degrean, 
they became a sober, harmless, inortenaive ptj ' 
The first men of learning and influence, who 
necled themselves with the sect, were R 
Barclay, George Keith, and SamuGl Fisher [ 
HBsisTed Fox in reducing his scheme to a 
system. For a long lime they endured much 
faring, and were severely punished ; beoaosi 
rnnscientious principles, they refused to adi 
magistrates by their honorary titles, and to 
them customary respect; lo take the oath ofi 
^ance to the king ; to pay lilhes to the ct( 
&c. Under James 11., however, they begai 
see better days : and VVilliam III, finally gra 
lo them, as to other dissenters, the cnjoymei 
publir liberty and tranquilliiy. 

Oppressed at home, the Quakers att 
propagate their sentiments abroad, and to ol 
footing in foreign nations. Efforts of this 
were made in Germany, Prussia, France, II 
Greece, Holland, and Holstein ; but gcnw 
jfilhoiit jiicojss. William Pcnn, the sou of IM 
^ iglith vice ftdmiraV, unitcA wvftv 'fca Q.^\a!*K^» tn 
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1668, to whom Cliarlcs 11., and the par iaiiieu;, 
granted an extensive province in North America, 
now called Pennsylvania. Thither he, with many 
of the Quakera, went, near the end of this century 
Other denominations, however, were not excluded, 
anu the colony was established on the moat liberal 
Bud peaceable principles. — The religion of tha 
Quakers ia very much like that of the ancient 
Mystics. Thoy diacard external forms, and make 
religion consist in attending to the suggestions of 
the internal Word, the divine light within. They 
professed to believe in the divinity of the Saviour, 
the atonement, &c. But of lale a large party of 
them, called Ilicksitea, from their leader, Eiias 
Hicks, have professed Unitarian sentiments. The 
number of Quakers at the present time ia estimat- 
ed as tbilows ; in England and Ireland forty thou> 
sand ; in Scotland not much over three hundred j 
in the United States two hundred and twenty 
thousand. 

XXV, The following account of the English 
Baptists, I ci>py from Dr. Murdock's note. " Most 
of the Anabaptists mentioned in English history, 
prior to the reign of James 1., appear to have been 
either Dutch and other foreign Anabaptists, who 
endeavourud to establish themselves in England, 
or small companies of converts made by them in 
the roontry. Yet there were probably many in- 
ilividuals among the people, who queationed or 
denied, the propriety of infant baptism ; aud there 
are some intimations of altempta, by such persons, 
to bold conventicles, in the latter part of the reigE 
of Elizabeth. But the first regular congregation 
of English Baptists, appears to have iiriginated 
from certain English Puritans who returned from 
Uullaud after tha death of their ^aator, B.<i\ . Iat.«kj 
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Smith, wbo died in 1610. Tliese wert Ger.ersl 
or Armininn Baptists ; and may be supposcil lo 
have derived many ol' their o|)inioiis itom the 
Mennonites. From this time onward, churches 
of General Baptists were formed, here and there, 
in difTerenl parts of England. But in gene "al 
they made no great figure, and do not appear lo 
have had much connexion, or to have professed 
one uniform faith. The Particular or Calvinistic 
Baptists trace their origin to a congregation of 
Independents, establ'shed in London in the year 
1616. This congregation having become very 
large, and some of them differing from the others, 
on the subject of infant baptism, they agreed to 
divide. Those who disbelieved in infant baptism 
were regularly dismissed, in 1633, and formed 
into a new church, under Rev. John Spilsbury. 
In 1639, several more members were dismissed 
to Mr. Spilsbury's church. And in 163tf, a new 
Baptist church was Ibrmod. Churches of Paiiicu- 
lar Baptists now multiplied rapidly. In 1646, 
there were forty-six, in and about London. They 
published a confession of their faith in 164S, 
which was re-printed in 1644, and in 1646 | and 
which was revised in 1689 by a convention of 
elders and delegates from niore than one hundred 
churches in Eugland and Wales. Besides these, 
there were, at that time, several churches of Cal- 
vinistic Baptists, who held to open cornmuuioi], 
especially m Bedfordshire, where John Bunj 
preached. There were also some seventh 4 
Bajitists. Baptist churches were also planted 
Ireland, in the times of the civil wora, and R<4 
Williams established a Baptist church ia F 
■ -e (RhiHie Island,) \n \639, which was I 
rmicnccTicn' of iKia Aiinomwai.'Cwin. Sa *>-- -" 




On the restoration of Charles II. in 1660, the 
Baptists, with all olhor Nun-couformisla, uere ex- 
posed to great tiou Acs aad pc-rsecutiuns f and at 
the revolution, in 1688, they, with tSe other dia- 
aenters, obtained free toleration. Among the 
English Baptists of this century were aoms men 
of education; but the greater part of their preach- 
ers were not men of learning. The Particular 
Baptists at their general convention in 168tl, made 
arrangements for the better education of young 
men loT their pulpits ; and from their provisions 
originated aflerwards, the iamoua Baptist Aca demy 
at Bristol. Before the erection of regular Baptist 
congregations, and indeed for some lime alter, it 
was very common for Baptists and others to be- 
long to the same church, and to worship and com- 
mune together. From their first rise, (he Baptists 
were asauiled for holding only to adult luiptisra, 
and that by immcraion ; and they were not back- 
ward to defend themselves. The severest conflict 
of the Particular Baptists, was with the Quakers, 
in the time of William Penn. One of their wri- 
ters made Btalements for which the Quakers ac- 
cused him of falsehood ; which caused violent an- 
imosities, and much mutual crimination. The 
Particular Baptists had also controversies among 
themselves. One was, respecting their practice 
of confirmation, or imposing hands on those new- 
ly baptized. Another related to the propriety of 
admittmg singing, as a part of their public wor- 
ship. I'he Particular Baptists scarcely diffi^red at 
all, from the Indejx^ndeuts, except on the mode 
and subjects of baptism. The General Baptists 
having no bond of union among themselves, held 
a couaii/erable diversity of opiuions; and as they 
did not set forth iiill and expWtA aawjavis cii'^ — ' 
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feiith, it H ioipossiblc to characterize tlietn, other- 
wise than by saying, they in general laid Utile 
stress on doctriDes, and allowed greiil liberty of 
opinion." 

XXVI. in the beginning of this century, the 
Socinians were in a flourishing condition in Tran- 
sylvania and Poland. They were in the fiill en- 
joyoicut of religious liberty ; had a distinguished 
school at Racow, furnished with teachers eminent 
for learning and talents ; a printing establishment; 
numerous congregations, and many patrons, who 
were men of the highest rank. They made great 
efforts to extend their church, and to obtain friends 
and patrons in other countries. They attempted, 
by their emissaries, to make proselytes among the 
great and the learned, in Holland, England, Ger- 
many, and Prussia. But their eHiirls were at- 
tended with little Huocesa. Nor did they long 
maintain their standing in Poland; for, in 1638, 
Home students of the school at Racow, wantonly 
threw stones at a wooden statue of our Saviour 
extended on the cross, and demolished it. For 
this offence, the Papists procured a law to be en- 
acted at Warsaw which commanded the school nt 
Racow to be broken up, the instructors to be 
banished in disgrace, ihc printing i<3lablishmcnt to 
be destroyed, and the Socinian church to be shut 
up J all which was executed. This was followed 
by far worse treatment in 1658; when all the 
Socinians, dispersed throughout Poland, were 
commanded to quit the country ; and il was mads 
a capital offence, either to profess their doctrincflt 
or to harbour others who professed them, Th^ 
had three years allowed them in which to t" 
af ihcir propetW, nnA aellle their aflaira ; 
ire aftfT-i'atda rc»iucei'.oV«Q. Y-ai^, 
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siiiloua edict was renewed ; 

i that remained, were most 
inhumanly driven from Poland, with immense 
loHs, not merely of property, but also of the health, 
and the lives of many persons. These exiles dis- 
persed into Che provinces adjacent to Poland, Sile- 
sin, Brandenburg, Prussia, &c. Their descend- 
ants are still found in various countries of Europe, 
especially in Brandeuiburg, Prussia, England, ana 
HoUand. 
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I, The Jesuils, and others among ihe Catholics, 
continued ibeir exertions to propagale Chrislianity, 
or rather Romanism, in foreign parts ; and their 
success was considerable in the East Indies; es- 
pecially in the kingdoms of Carnnte, Miidura, and 
Maravia, on the coast of Malnbnr, and in China, 
Tonquin, and elsewhere; and also in some pro- 
vinces of America. The question which bad been 
much agitated in the Catholic church, whether rhe 
Jesuits residing in China, had advocated ihe cause 
of Christ well or ill, in permitling their con' 
still to retain their anrient rites and ceremo 
was decided, in 1704, by Clemen XI. i.Q a. \ 
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Dcr adverse to the Jesuits. This decret;, bowevi 
was considerably mitigated in 1715 j and iht- '~ 
nese Christians were jHrmilted to keep 
houses, tablets, on which are written, in gulden 
letters, the names of their incestors and of Con- 
fucius ; and lo honour them with lighted candles, 
with inceoBe, and with tablus set out with viands, 
fruits, and spices; nay they rauy even addi ~ 
these (ablets, and the graves oflbeir ancealur 
pplieants, prostrating themselves to the grui 
provided all superstitioi] and appearance of 

be avoided ; and that these rites be regarded 
ero teatiretonies of respect lo (heir aaceslurs, 
I civil honours. All this cooceasioo, however, 
lot satisfy the Euiporor of China, who is utter* 
\y opposL'd to allowing any innovatiou to be made 
in the nncient customs and institutions of the ci>un> 
The Roman Catholic cause in Chitia has 
therefore long been in a languishing and 
ous condition, but it is said, is by no niea 
up. In (he Jesuit mission of Tonqoin, i 
that in the year 1826, ihey baptized childi 
beiicvers, three thousand two hundred and 
ty-three, and of unbelievers, obout one thout 
adults one thousand aud six, con6rmed bspti 
administered by catechiats or ChT ' ' _^ 

the absence of a priest, live thousand three bun* 
dred and sixty-five; heard confessions, one I 
dred seventy-seven thousand, fnur hundred 
fifty-aix; administered the communion sevei 
Ight thousand, six hundred and ninety-lwo 
ifiatica, one thousand, three hundred and l)ii 
unctions, two thousand seven hundred 
■Wx. They had marriages nine hundred and 
ty-tbres, and -.onlirmalions, three thousand 
'iiuidred atid B rly-oofe. 
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n. The English and Dutch made tt 
efibrls to spread the kuowlodge of Christianity | 
ar.inng ihe nations of Asia and America. Fred- 
erick IV., king or Dennnark, sent out misBiatiaries 
in n06, to preach Christian truth to the Indians 
on the coast of Malabar, who met with coDaideni- 
ble success. The Moravians established n 
In many parts of the world during this c( 
but it waa reserved for ihe nineteenth century to J 
enkindle and develope the niiss'nnary spirit, as 
now exists in almost all evangaical churches. 

III, Infidelity found not a few advocates, espe-l 
cially in England and Holland, in the early part I 
of the eighteenth century. Among these were ' 
John Toland, Anthony Collins, Matthias Tindal, 
Thos. Woolaston, Thomas Morgan, John Chubb, 
and John Mandeville. Mostof these writers were 
ably answered by John Leland, in his View of 
Deistical Writers. 

IV. The popes of this century were said to ba I 
of much better character than those of former | 
times. Efforts bad been made to gain over 
teslants, by explaining away and lowering c 
the moat offensive Romish doctrines : but Clement 
XI., by publishing the famous decree called the 
Bull Unigenitus, in 1714, diacovered that thedoc' 
trines of the church of Rome were precisely the. J 
same that the; had been at the Reformation. Thisi 
Bull was issued against the French translation oP'^ 
the New Testament, with notes, by pn^quier ' 
Quesnely priest of the Oratory, and a celebrated 
Janeenist. It condemned one hundred and one 
propositions of the notes ; such as — Grace the 
.efiectual principle of all good works; faith the 
~~ ' " II the graces of a Christian ; theScrip- 

ires should be read by all, &,c, T;\«i?iv.^..«i.«5» 1 
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ed terrible commolions in France ; wh<^i'e 
espoused the cause of Quesnel, and rcfusiii] 
Bubmil lo l1, appealed lo a future couucil. 
Louis XIV,, influenced by ihe Jesuits, madu ii 
law of the land : and in ronsequeticf, many be- 
came exiles, and retired amoag their brethren in 
Holland ; uihers were coerced by violence and leaf, 
lo approve the decree of the ponlJIF; and others, 
being deprived of their tivtngs, their honours, aad 
their offices, removed to foreign countries. 

V. The coDtesIs between the Jesuits and Do- 
minicans ; between the Dominicans, and Francis- 
cans ; and especially between the Jesuits and Jaa- 
Henisls, continued lo rage with no lilllo aniinosilj. 
The Janseoisis undertook to establish their cai 
by miracles ; and gave out, that God had 
ed to (he ushes and bones of some of (1 
distinguished of their party, the power of hf 
Ihe most inveterate diseases. The most CpInbriP 
ted of those was Francis de Paris, a man of noble 
birth, but gloomy and superstitious, nnd who had 
voluntarily brought on his own death, by abstin- 
ence from food, and other self tortures. Ti 
cles, divine visions were superadded; and 
professed lo be actuated by the Holy Spirit, 

uttered prophecies, ollen of the moat insipid o 

acter. Among the Jansenisis, however, watt 
many learned, able, and worthy advocaluB of llw 
truth; and in this respect, I hey far exccDi'd the 
Jesuits. This powerful fraternity (the Jesuits) ' 
arrived at such a pitch of pride, and wealth, 
insolence, as began lo draw down upon tfai 
general feeling of haired and disgust. And 
was greatly increased by ihe Provincial Letlersi 
Pascal, which had been published in the preceding 
teatuvy, and bjll\ewnV\a^aQlNo\.\iia'i,'BiisL,i)*i«it 
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wits Dfthal day. Tlieir ruin, iberefore, came on 
apace, [n 1782, ihe order waa atxilished in 
France, by act of parliameni, as conlrnry lo the 
Inws of tlie slate, to (he obedience due to the sov- 
ereiga and to the weirnre of ihe kingdf>m. Their 
effecis were alienaled, but ihey were permilted to 
reside in the kingdom, under certain restrictions 
In Spain their ruin wiia most sudden und iinexpRCt- 
ed. At midnight, March 31, 1767, large bodies 
of military surrounded the sis colleges of Jesuits 
in Madrid, forcrd the gales, secured the bells, col- 
lected the fathers in the refecrory, and read " 
ihem (he king's order for iheir transportali 
They were immedialely shipped to the ecclesiasliJ 
ca! stales In Italy, The like was done three days 
after, with every other college of the order in the 
kingdom. All ihei' properly was confiscated, ano 
only a small pension assigned lo each, so long aa 
he should remain quiet and peaceable in the place 
appointed him. A similar seizure and deporta- 
tion look place in Ihe Indies, and an immense pro- 
perty was acquired by the government. Spain 
was soon followed by most other governments of 
Europe, ihal had not already expelled them : and 
in 1773, the order was entirely suppressed by pope 
Clemen! XIV., who is supposed allerwnrds lo have 
fallen a viclim lo their revenge. But in August 
1SJ4, a bull was issued by pope Pius Vl|., restor- 
ing the order to all iheir former privileges, and 
calling upon all Roman Catholic princes in afford 
them protection and encourngenieni. And now 
these sworn friends, and liege subjects of the Pope, 
are putting extensively into practice, oil their 
missionary and proselyting aris, in these United 
Slates. 
VI. Of the Greet ChutcVv \v» ft\e c\^\ewSi\ 
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century, nothing parlicular can be said, fhe 
Buasians, under the guidance of Feter the Great. 
adofited some better regulations for their church ; 
and efforts were made to extend the influences of 
Christianity over the savage tribes inhabiting Si- 
beria. In the Lutheran church, there seems to 
have been a very great falling oS Cratn the truth 
and simplicity of the gospel, from about the mid- 
dle of this century. The divinea and doctors of 
that church, forsaking the simple truths of the 
Bible, bctoolc themselves to philosophy and meta- 
physics; and made these the standard of truth, in- 
stead of the word of God. And hence sprung 
that neology and rationalism, that have almost 
token away the foundations of truth, and substi- 
tuted a refined idealism for Christianity. 

Vll. In the early part of this century, the Mo- 
ravians settled at Herrnhut, in Lusatia, under ttie 
patronage of Count Zinzendurf. They were at 
I first few in number; but they very soon in- 
» creased, and sent out missionaries into various 
parts of the world. Count Zinzendorf himself 
became one of iheir preachers, and travelled ex- 
tensively through Germany and Denmark ; visited 
London rr 17^7, came to America in 174a. 
preached at German town and Bethlehem, in 
Pennsylvania, visited various Indian tribes, and 
established the first Indian IMoravian congregation 
(n North America. As early as the year 1763, 
this extraordinary people had established various 
, missionary stations, in the West Indies, amonj; 
jroes, — in Greenland, — in North America, 
\ among the Indian?, — at the Cape of Good Hope, 
I .-^in South America, among the negroei 
\.lndiana, — and in Asiatic Russia. In their 
aents, of which there ate aBtattfi «». ** ' 
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Slales, the Moravians hold a com m unity orgoods, 
and have several other regulations that arc singu- 
lar; but they muintain the character of a decidedly 
pious, industrious, and upright people. In regard 
'o religious doctrines, ihey hold to the Augsburgh 
Confession ; but are by no means bigoted or in- 
tjleraot. 

Vllf. In England, while the Episcopal Church 
is ihe established church, and enjoys all the pri- 
vileges and prerogatives that the state can confer, 
yet all other denominations have been tolerated, 
under the aame of Dissenters, since William 111., 
Prince of Orange, come to Ihe throne, in 1689. In 
the early part of the eighteenth century, origi- 
nated what was called the Bangorian controversy, 
from Benjamin Hoadley, Bishop of Bangor. Ue 
advocated what has since been called low church 
principles, agaitist spiritual tyraQny, and the ex- 
clnsive claims of episcopacy, and in favour of the 
civil and religious tibertiea of mankind. He was 
learnedly and eloquently answered by archbishop 
Potter and others, who strenuously contended for 
the prerogatives and authority of the church. 

About the middle of this century, a very estra- 
ordinary re>'ival of religion took place, which ex- 
tended through many parts of England, Ireland, 
Scotland, and these then Brjtish colonies, by the 
preaching of the Wesleys, Whitefield, Hervey, 
Fletcher, and others. Thev were at first in con- 
nexion with ihe Church of Engi.^nd, and While- 
field and Hervey continued ihai connexion, hold- 
ing as they did Calvinislic doclrines, and dilTering 
in that respect from the Wesleys, John Wesley, 
a man of great learning and piety, and of singular 
zeal and perseverance, organized and established 
tbe society of Wesleyan McthodiaW, ■wt.w.Vv i 
27 
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flouriahed anil spread so extensively, espe;iaBi 
England, Ireland, and these United States. " 
very extensive and respectable connexion 
tbeir church order and forms, in many reapei 
similar to the Church of England, but ' ' 
doctrine, they are Arminian. Another c> 
arose abcmt llie same lime, called Z.ady Huntini 

JdOfi'i, which still exists, if I mistake not, as a 
Mparate connesion. Tiiis pious and munificent 
Jttdy expended the most of an ample fortune in 
building chapels, and maintaining preachers in 
destitute places, and wherever there was ihc pros- 
pect of doing good, especially in London, and 
throughout Wales, The preachers she employed 
were chiefly of the established church ; but their 
course giving offence to the bishop of London, he 
threatened to expel Ihem, if they persisted ; upon 
which they withdrew, formed a Conlession of 
Faith, and put themselves under the protection of 
the toleration act. A, D. 1777. 

IX. The Presbyterian church commenced in 
this country, about the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, and gradually increased and spread, 
chiefly among emigrants from Scotland and the 
north of Ireland, and their descendants. In 1710, 
the first Synod was formed, comprising the four 
presbyteries of Philadelphia, Newcastle, 8n( "" 
Hill, and Long Island. It was not long befon 
serious difference took place, and parties wi 
formed. They who were most zealous for sti 
orihodojty, for adherence to presbyterial order, 
•nd for a learned ministry, were called the " old 
side;" while they who laid a greater stress on 
vital pfely than on nn^ cA\wt <\viB.mTation, and 
who were leas strenuous \n te^axA xn ecKVass-^vai 
crder and Icarnirnr, wete cftWei ' V. " ^f« ^i*^ 
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This unhappy state of things 
ease, until, in 1741, the Synod 
was rent asunder ; and th« Synod of New York, 
composed of '> new side" men, was set up in op- 
positioD to thitl of Philadelphia, which retained 
ihe original name, and comprehended all the >' old 
side" men that belonged to the general body, 
Th;3 schism existed for seventeen years, Afier 
eevaral years spent in negotiations, mutual conces- 
sions being made, a re-union of the two Synods 
was effected, in 1758, under the title of the " Sy- 
nod of New York and Philadelphia." After this 
union, they went on to increEise in numbers and 
harmony, until the close of the Revolutionary 
war, when they could number about one hundred 
and seventy ininisiers. In 1783, the public 
standards of the Church, after being carefully re- 
vised, were adopted ; and the present organization 
established, differing very little from that of the 
Church of Scotland. By this arrangement, the 
body was divided into four Synods, viz: — the 
Synod of New York and New Jersey, the Synod 
of Philadelphia, the Synod of Virginia, and the 
Synod of the Carolinas ; and over these was 
sonstiluted, as a tiond of union, the General As- 
sembly. 

X. The Episcopal Church was planted in these 
colonies by the first emigrants from England; 
but no bishops were sent over, aud of course, no 
ordinations could take place here, until nffer the 
revolutionary war. At a meeting in New York, 
in 1784, it was determined that application should 
be made to the prelates of the Church of England, 
for episcopal ordination. T\ve ?iev. N*W«k-mi 
While, D. D. of PhiladelpKta,ani \\ve"?^eN ,%»«.- 
uel Provost, D. D. of New XoiV, 'weve ^«- o'^**- 
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to England for this purpose, and were consecratec 
bishops, in the chapel of ihe archiepiscopal palac« 
of Lambeih, by the most Reverenil John Moore, 
arch-bishop of Canterbury, being assisted by ~ 
eral other bishops. The Rev. James Madi 
D. D. also received consecration in Engl. 
These together with the Rev. Samuel Seabi _ 
who had been previously consecrated in Scoiland, 
proceeded in 1792, at a convention held in Ihe 
cily of New York, lo consecrate ihe Rev. Thomas 
John Clagget, bishop of Maryland, who was the 
iirst bishop consecrated on American ground. 
Since that time, the number of bishops has in- 
creased to sixteen, and thai of other clergymen to 
six hundred and forty-eight. The Book of Com- 
mon Prayer of Ihe Church of England, has been 
adopted by the Protestant Episcopal church in the 
United Stales, with some very slight omissions 
and alterations. 

XL The first Methodist class in America was 
formed ia ihe city of New York by Mr. Philip 
Embury, in 1766. But Dr. Coke first organized 
the church in a regular form, at a meeting held 
for conference in the city of Baltimore, in the 
year 1784, when sixty-one preachers were present. 
According lo instructions received from Mr. Wes- 
ley, Mr. Asbury, who was unHnimously elected 
by the suffrages of his brethren, was first ordained 
deacon, ibcu elder, and afterwards bishop, by Dr. 
Coke, with the assistance of the presbyters present, 

. The first delegated general conference was held in 
- cily of New York, in May, 1812. There 
B at ihal lime six hundred and eighty-eight 

I travelling preachers. Ia 1833, there wore fivftj 
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thousand two hundred and thirty travelling I 
preachers. i 

Xl[. The first Baptist Church in the Unilod 
Slates was founded in Providence, Rhode Island, 
by Roger Williams, A. D. 1639, as haa already 
heen nneniioned in the sevenleeuth caniury. What 
progress Ihey made at the north, at an early 
period, I am not able to say. But they were i 
known in Virginia and further south, until about 
seventy or eighty years ago. They at first t 
with great opposition, and in Virginia, with direct 
persecution; their preachers being several times 
imprisoned, fiaed, pilloried, and whipped. But 
their plain style, great zeal, and peculiar manner, 
accompanied wiih fervent piety, excited S^^ 
attention, and gained many converts. They 
spread and increased very rapidly; and are now,' 
perhaps, the most numerous denomination of 
Christians in the United States, numbering three 
hundred and nine associations, and three ihousand 
two hundred and four ordained ministers. The 
Baptists in the United Stales are generally CalviU' 
istic in Iheir doctrines, and congregational or it 
dependent, in their church government. 
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Rsv. and Dear Brother — 
You request me to give some solution of the 
tion, why in the " History of the Waldenses," by 
Mr. William Jonea, of the Baptist denomination, 
which haa been extensively circulated in the 
United States, nothing appears to indicate ' ^ 
pGedobaptist belief and practice of those far-l 
witnesses of the truth? In reply 
I have only to say, that two facts are unquesi 
able. The one fact is, that the ancient records 
of the Waldenses do contain abundant and con- 
elusive evidence that they did baptize their child- 
ren. The other fact is, that Mr. Jones has care- 
fully withheld all the evidences of this fact from 
his readers. What were his motives for doing 
this, and how ho reconciled it with historical can- 
dour and verity, are questions which it is not in- 
cumbcnt on me to answer, and on which I dnre 
not pronounce. Thoy must be submitted to the 
judgment of every impartial reader. But Inith 
bets are unquestionable. 

1, As (o the first fact, it is not necessary to go 
into much detail, but on the accuracy of the fiil- 
iowing quotalions ^ou rnay vely, 
' In an old •' Detenfc," >nV ■■\\V\\R"^A*isiBs«a' 
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Bohemia sent to Ladislaus, their kiOg, who had 
severely persecuted them, dtttcU A. D, 1508, about 
ten years before ilie Reformation by Luther cotn- 
menced, they repel a aninber of calumnies, which 
hod been circuliited against them by the Roman- 
ists. In tjiis defence we liud the foSloiving une- 
quivocal passage : 

"The fourth calumny was concerning Baptism, 
which it was snid, ihey denied to little infants, but 
from this imputation they acquit themselves aa fol- 
lows : Neither is the time or place appointed foi 
those who must be baptized. But charity and (he 
edificatioD of the church and congregation ought to 
be the rule in this mailer. Yel notwithstanding, 
we bring our children to be baptized, which they 
ought to do to whom they are n<?arest related, as I 
their parents, or they whom God hath inspired I 
with such a charity." " True it is," say they, 
" that being for some hundreds of years constrain- 
ed to suffer our children to be baptized by the Ro- 
man priests, we deferred the doing of it as long as 
possible, because we detested the human inventions 
annexed to the institution of (hat holy Sacrament. 
which we looked upon as pollutions of il. And 
by reason ihot our pastors, whom we cull Barbes, 
ore oJlen in iravels abroad for the service of the 
church, we could not have baptism administered 
to our children by our own ministers ; wc there- 
fore sometimes kept them long without baptism, 
upon which delay, the priests have charged us 
wiih thai reproach." Ferriii, Part H. Book i. 
Chap. IV. 

In a " Treatise of the Old Waldenses and Albi- 
genses, concerning Anlichrist, Purgatory, Invoca- 
Lion orSniNt»i,and Ihe Sacramenrs," and dnted liy 
Pi-rrin h- l2iQ, lh<! W1ow\i\j ^wra^p., liwia^ "&«■ 
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id of Sacramunis, occur. 
necessity in the adm' 
(orcism, the breathing c 
upon the infaut's breast and forehcsid, the 
salt whi[:h they put into his mouih, the spitiie put 
into his ears and nose, &c," PrrrLii. Part II. Book 
V. Art. IV. 

Brief Confession of Fuilh," made wilh 
rneral consent by the ministers and heada of 
■"es or the churches iu the valleys olPiediDonl, 
.bled at Augrugne, Sept. Vi, IbAi, Ihu tbU 
lowing explicit declaration is found : ^^ 

" Concerning the matter of the SacrameDts^^H 
has been determined by the Hoiy Scripture, th^| 
we have but two sacramental signs left us by J^^ 
sus Christ ; ihe one is Baptism, the other is the 
Eucharbl, which we receive to show that our per* 
severance in the faith is such as we promised when 
we were baplized, being little children, and moro- 
Over, in remembrance of thai great benefit given 
%) us by Jesus Christ, when he died for our re- 
demption, and washed us with his precious blood." 
Morlarid, Book I. Chap IV. 

Again, Perrin tells us that, in the year 1500, 
that ia about eleven years before the Reformation 
by Luther commenced, Louis XII. king of Prance 
having been informed that a certain people ioht 
bited a porlicular part of his dominions, who t 
fused to commune with the Church of Rome, a 
were represented as exceedingly corrupt ii 
ipraclices, sent a trusty agent to visit ihemandfl 
into their real character and habits. IT 
on returning, reported that he had found U 
people whom he had been charged to exannn 
and that they were by ao means so corrupt a 
Jiad beeu represealed^ na'jiVtwX \'fte '«' 
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which had been given concerning the Waldeosea 
of Provence, was notoriously false ; " that they 
were not any ways guilty either of sorcery or 
adultery, but lived like honest men, doing no hurt 
or injury to any man ; that they caused their child- 
reQ to be baptized, and taught ihetn the articles of 
the creed, and the coramandmentB of God ; that 
they carefully observed the Lord's day, and that 
the word of God was purely expounded unto 
them." Ferrin, Part II. Book II. Chap. VIII. 

Perrin mentions this report concerning the Wal- 
deases in uuother place, as a remarkable instSDca 
of a teslimoDy in their favour, extorted from adver- 
aariea. Perrin, Pari II. Book I. Chap. V. 

1 might quote several other passages from ths 
early documenis of these ancient people, but these 
are enough. Thej establish, incontestably, tha 
first fact to which 1 referred, as well as ten thou. 
sand. Now, 

2. As to the second fact which I mentioned, il 
is certain that not a syllable of the foregoing ex- 
tracts, or anything like them, is to be found in Mr. 
Jones's history. He refers familiarly to the works 
of Perrin and Sir Samuel Morland, and speaks of 
them as th':^ principal sources from which he had 
drawn his materials, but carefully excludes every 
thing which they aay that savours of infant bup. 
liarn. Nay more, he esprcssly quoles the " Treat- 
ise on Antichrist, &c." and the " Dufenco," seni 
to king tadislaus, and seems to regard them as 
perfectly authentic documents, worthy of entire 
credit, and proceeds to pick out from ihera what 
suited his purpose, as a Baptist ; but the facts, so 
clearly and u net] ui vocally stated, which make 
against the Baptist cause. I e studiously withholds; 
from his readers 
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fiul this is not the worst. The last extract sbov 
ftBled, from Perrin, found in Book I. Chap. V. ol 
bis History, Mr. Jones direi:tly tampers with, aai 
falsifies. In other oases, he was ouly chargeable 
with withholding jrom his readers, lestimuny of 
the oiost direct bind, which lay plainly hefore him, 
and which, from his manner of quoting, it is im- 
fOGsible he should have overlooked. But in iha 
case before us, he is guilty of direct forgery ! Tho 
statemeol in Perrin stands thus : 

'■King Louis Xll. having received information 
from the enemies of the Waldenses, dwelling in 
Provence, of severiil heinous crimes which they 
fathered upon them, sent to the place Monsieur 
Adain Furnec, Master of Requests, und a certain 
Sorbonnist Doctor, called Pnrui,whowns his con- 
fessor, to inquire into the mailer. They visited all 
iheir parishes and temples, and neither found there 
any images, or sign of the ornaments belonging lo 
the mass, or ceremonies of the Romish Church. 
Much less could they discover any of those crimes 
with which they were charged. But rather, that 
thuy kept the Sabbath duly ; caused their children 
lo be baptized, ucoording to the primitive Church; 
taught them the articles of the Chrisiiau faith, and 
the commandments of God. The king, having 
heard the report of the said commissioners, snid, 
with an oath, thai they were belter men than him- 
self or his people." Book I. Chap. V. 

Now, this passage Mr. Jones professes lo quole : 
and expressly refers to Perrin as the source from 
which he derived it. But, instead of honestly 
copying the statement above quoted — " they caus- 
ed their children lO be baptized, according to the 
jjrimilive church -," — he altera and makes it read 
" They Vepl ft\e SuHoasXv iwj ■, sj^fiR^tved the 
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ordinance of baptism, according to Ihe primitive 
Church; instructed i heir children in the articles 
of the Christian failh," &c. Jonea, II. Chap. V. 
SL-ct. IV. p. 71, HerR is neither more nor lesa 
than the very essence o[ ibrj^ry ! It is solemnly, 
in the face of the puhUc, representing an ttuthor as 
saying what he docs not say ; and that, most evi- 

On these facta further comment ia unnecessary. 
Such management is unworthy of a good cause. 
I leave the whole matter to be estimated by every 
candid reader. — If Mr. Jones had told his readers 
that thert? were such passages as I have quoted to 
be found in the documents from which he professed 
to derive testimony, and hud, at the same lime, 
assigned his reasons for refusing to believe Ihem, 
all would have tieen well. But, as the matter now 
Blonds, can he he exculpated from the charge of 
premeditated deception 1 

I know that some of our Baptist brethren have 
ventured to allege that the Woldensea wore Anli- 
psdobaplist, because the followers of Peter de 
Bruis, who was considered as belonging to those 
people, is said to have rejected infant baptism. 
But the I'eCTobrusnans were only a small fraction, 
probably not more than a thirtieth or fortioth part 
of the whole Waldcnsian tiody ; and entirely dif. 
fered from the mass of iheir brethren on this 
subject. Just as well might it be said that the 
Baptist denomination in the United Slates, keep 
Saturday as their Sabbath, because there are a 
few seventk day BaplisU in our country. Be- 
sides, after all, ibe form in which the Pelrobrus- 
siaos held ihe Anliptcdohaptisi doctrine, renders it 
wholly unavailing to the riiuso of our Baptim 
brethren. Peter de Brms la\i'^\ vWs. inju 
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incapaUe of salvation^ and thebefore ought no 
to be baptized. But if we wish to know the opi- 
nions of the Waidenses as a body, we must go to 
their Confessions, and other public documents 
This we have done. 

It may be shown, with equal evidence, that 
these pious witnesses of the truth not only bap- 
tized thei?' children, but also that they adopted 
the Presbyterian form of Church government. 
That is, they had no bishops, in the prelatical 
sense of the word; their ministers were all equal; 
each church was governed by a bench of Ruling 
Elders; and their whole body regulated and 
bound together by a Synodical Assembly, which 
met once a year, at which time their candidates 
for the ministry were commonly examined and 
ordained. I think we may say with confidence, 
that if ever there were Psedobaptists and Presby- 
terians in Scotland, they were also found, long 
before the Reformation, in the Valleys of Pied- 
mont. 

I am, reverend and dear sir, with great respect 
your brother in Christ, 

Samuel Miller. 
PrincetOD, N. J. 

March?, 1838. 
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